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Miguel 4. Cervantes Saavedra. 
KRAN 0 thor bach ever 00 ach 45 
1 N * verted poſterity by his works as 
/s Miguel de Cervantes Saxvetra':, 
kx ** nolauthor therefore hath à great. 
er right to have his memory preſerved entire 
to future ages: yet, either out of 
ingratitude, he has been fo far from mert. 
ing with that juſtice from the hiſtorians bis 
contemporaries, that they make not! the 
teaſt mention of the place of his nativity. 
Some ſay chat it was at Seville, but this 
only conjectured from a paſſtige in one 
his prefaces, where he ſays, that, When he 
was à youth he had feen ſeveraF plays of 
Lopez de Rueda, a famous wr Ry of coc 
medies in that city In oppotion to Whc 
one Signiot Tomajos affirms, 'thar he wüst 
native of Eſquivias, a town rear 'Poed$: * 
1 is undeubted, that he was pens. | 


3 L 10 11 A 2 tleman, 


__ Ufized; his beard. 
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| 8 and, very probably, Ae 
from the noble family of the Cervantes of 
Seville. 

So imperſect are the accounts of his birth, 
that We are obliged to leave our reader in 
this uncertainty with reſpect to that circum- 
ſtance, and come to ſpeak ſomething of his 
perſon, which we are enabled the better to 
do, from a particular deſcription that he 
has given of himſelf in the preface to his 
novels. The occaſion is upon his expreſſ- 
ing his averſion to the writing of prefaces, 
which makes him agreeably enough wiſh, 
2  fince ſome of his had failed of the good for- 
tune to- pleaſe, that, to ſaye him the trou- 
ble for the future, ſome one of thoſe 
friends, whom his circumſtances (as he is 
pleaſed to ſay) more than his wit, had gain- 
ed him, would get his picture engraven, to 
be placed in the frontiſpiece of his book, 
with the following account of the author, 
to ſatisfy the curiofity of thoſe readers that 


had a mind to know what kind of man' he 
ns 


e are here informed, that he was ſharp 
Bcd his hair brown; his forehead, in 
ſpite of age, free from wrinkles ; his eyes 

' briſk; his noſe ſomewhat riſing, | but not 
grey, and bis muſta- 
W large; his mouth little, his teeth ill- 


(T1 17 ranged, 
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ranged, and not above ſix in number; his 
complexion lively, rather fair than ſwar- 
thy; his body neither too fat nor too lean; 
ſomewhat thick in the ere and not 
very light of foot, | 
— Oer author himſelf endet 4 That 
e he had been many years a ſoldier, five 
«. a/captive,'' and from thence had learnt to 
« bear affſictions 2 tiently; that at the bat- 
c tle of Lepa loſt his left hand by the 
« ſhot: r « harquebus 4a maim, Which 
« how unſightly ſoever it might to 
6 Others, S was looked = bi ke 
e 'pteateſt grace and ornament; ſince ob- 
1 rained in che nobleſt and moſt memora- 
« ble action that ever former ages had ſeen, 
64 or future could ever hope to ſee; fighting 
tc under the victorious banners of the ſon o 
« that thunderbolt of TG Charlesthe fifth - 


« of happy memory.” | 
With reſpect to the Ger paſſages of his 


he was for ſome time ſecretary to the duke 
of Alva, and that” afterwards he retired to 
Madrid; where, for his maintenance, he 
applied himſelf. to writing, and then com- 
poſed moſt of thoſe admirable pieces which 


we now enjoy, being principally ſupported 
m_ the Tony „ Conde de —_— 


A3 


life, we are only given to underſtand, that 
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and the archbiſnop of Toledo; to the firſt 
of which great men he has addreſſed moſt 
of his labours. 

Through a defitiency: of ** Lights; 
we. can give no larger hiſtory of the for- 
tunes and actions of Cervantes, we are 
therefore obliged, in what remains, to con- 
ſider him only as an author, ang. fo 0 Sies 
hat account we can of his works. + 
_ » His commencement! then of author Was 
by his Galatea, à kind of paſtoral romance, 
mixed with a deal of poetry, upon 
which wie ſhall only paſs the ſame judgment 
that his friend the —— does on his find · 
ing it in the [hbrary of Don Quisote: 

6 That there is ſomething in it that ſhews 
44% à happy invention, ſomething ed, 
< but 4 © concluded; the Tecond 1 50 
64 being wanted to make it complete, 

His ſecond publication was, * — t 
ef his incomparable Don Quixote, ch 
is too well known to need any character. 
The principal deſign of which. is to ridicule 
by the fineſt ſatire in the world, the humour 
_ of knight-errantry, and the romantic no- 
ons of love and honour, which at that 
time reigned in the Spaniſh nation, How 
well he ung wana; all mae 18 agreed, 
| 5 bet o vi | fince 
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Philip III, a ſtrange 
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their own by: azraofation.. Wound Sis to 1564 
It is the opinion of ſome that upon our: 
author's being negledtfully - treated) b: the 
duke of Lerman, rite miniſter to king 
imperinus haughty 
map, andiune wh had no value fer men 
of learning, he, an revenge, mae dhis fa» 
tirez Which, 2x they pretend; chiefly aimed 
125 that-; ates Sap gw cannot? be true, 
as decording to ers, be wrote it in 
bary, $0: beguile ' c melanie holy hours 
af his; ceptivity 3! beſides, that the humour 
which is there laughed at, was then ſo ge-' 


netal in Spain, that it is: Probable no par- 


ticular perſon is intended This, r 
15 certain, that that noble Duke, and his. 
management, are reflected on in thoſt ver- 
ſes which are aſeribed to Urganda de la 
Deſconocida where, though he leaves out 
the laſt fyllable of ævery concluding word in 
every line, yet it ĩs no hard matter ta gueſs 
4 uy meant bea n poem ʒ whichr 
rom thence may be; to be altogether 
unfit to be either imitated or tranſlated. 
This firſt part came out in 1605; and 
While he ls very gravely and leiſurehy 
meditating and preparing the continuationꝭ 
e was ämpstie ny expected, there 
R A 4 | came 


and rob bim, as 
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tamè out at Teragona, i 1614, a ſecond 
part of the hiſtory of don Quixote, by Alon- 
20 Fernandez de Avellaneda of Terdefillas. 
Our author was extremely concerned at this 
proceeding, and the more ſo, becauſe this 
_ writer was not content to invade his d + 
it is ſaid, of ' ſome of his 
SOPs but miſerably abuſes poor Cervantes 
bis preface ;- which our author, upon 
publiſhing the year after the genvine con- 
tinuation of don Quixote, ' complains of, 
and up and down in that book gives him 
ſome reprehenſions; which, however un- 
e they are, are bm 100 gentle for 
ſo: great an injury: but it muſt he eonfeſſed 
indeed, that having to de with a prieſt, 
and one that belonged to the inquißtion, 
as that plagiary did, it might not be ſafe: 
for bim to carry his reſentment higher. 
In the intermediate time from the pub- 
liihing of the two parts of his don Quixote, 
he printed his Novelas Exemplares. The” 
. 7M of his calling theſe novels ſo, is, as 
he acquaints us, becauſe his other- novels 
had been taxed! as more ſatirical than ex- 
emplary; which fault reſolving to amend, 
he has, in every one ' of- theſe, propoſed 
ſome virtue or other for imitation. '' Of theſe 
it 40 80 be Juftly ich * in the * 
Oelke they 
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they do not diſgrace the author of don 
Quixote; with this further commendation, 
u hich Cervantes himſelf gives them, that 

they were entirely his on invention, not 
borrowed, imitated, or tranſlated from other 
languages, as all thoſe were that his coun- 
trymen had publiſhed before him. | 

He publiſhed in 161 5 2 collection of | 
comedies and interludes, eight of each, 
being ſuch as he choſe to make public out 
of a greater number. Before theſe, is a 
very good account of the riſe and progreſs 
of the Spaniſh Drama to his own time; to 
the advancement of which (not without a 
great deal of juſtice) he makes no ſcruple 

to pretend chat he had contributed, by the 
plays that he had written, which were not 
fewer than thirty at leaſt. 

The Hiſtory of the Troubles of Petfiles 
250 Seilmends, is the laſt of all his works 
which we poſſeſs; to which he had but 
Juſt put his laſt hand, and in a very: affec- 
tionate and grateſul add reſs dedicated it to 
his great patron the Conde de Lemos, upon 
his departing this world; or, to uſe his 
own expreſſion, ſetting his foor in the ftir- 
rup on his journey to another; being then 
old, and, with the fate of moſt of he wits 


_ men that ever lived, very poor. There 
A 5 axe 
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are two other pieces of his, which he in- 
forms us he had written; the one called 
El Viage del Parnaſo, in imitation of a 
poem of that title of Cæſar Caporali, being 
a ſatire on the Spaniſh, as Caporali's is on 
the Italian poets. This is printed, but not 
arrived to us; but for the other, which he 
calls La Semanas del Jardin, and the ſecond 
part of the Galatea, it is probable they were 
never perfectly finiſhed; ſince but a few 
days before our author's death, in the epiſ- 
tle dedicatory of his Perſiles, he promiſes 
his patron, that if heaven would grant him 
A little longer time to live, he ſhould ſee 
them both: but, alas! he was then on the 
point of expiring; and, it is likely, not 
uble to be as good as his word, dying ſoon 
after at Madrid, in the year 1616. 
_ +» Qur reader may expect, that, by way 
of conchafion, we ſhould give our author's 
character; but we chuſe rather to let his 
works do that, ſince they will, more effec- 
tually than any thing we can ſay, convince 
ell that read. them, that he was a maſter 
of all thoſe great and rare qualities which 
are. required in an accompliſhed writer, a 
perfect: gentleman, and a truly good man, 
poſſeſſed at the ſame time of the fineſt feel- 
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DEAD ER, you may depend upon 
my bare word without any other 
ſecurity, that I could wilh this produc- 
tion of my brain were as ingenious, 

ſprightly, and accompliſhed as yourſelf - 
could deſire; but the miſchief on it is, 
nature will have its courſe : every pro- 
duction muſt reſemble its author, and my 
barren and unpoliſhed underſtanding can 
produce nothing but what is very dull, 
impertinent, and extravagant beyond im- 
agination. You may ſuppoſe it the child 
of diſturbance, engendered in ſome diſ- 
mal priſon “, where wretchedneſs keeps 
its reſidence, and every diſmal found its 
habitation. Reſt and eaſe, a convenient 

place, pleaſant fields and groves, mur- 
muring ſprings, and a ſweet repole of 
mind, are helps that raiſe the fancy, and 
impregnate the moſt barren muſes with 
conceptions that fall the world with ad- 
miration and delight. Many parents 
are ſo blinded by a fatherly fondneſs, 
that they take the imperfections of their 
children for ſo many beauties z and che 


tolly and impertinence of the brave boy 
* It is ſaid the Author wrote this ſatyrical romance in a 


priſon, 


TL a muſt 
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muſt paſs upon their friends and. ac- 
quairitance for wit and true ſenſe. But 
who am only a ſtep-father diſavow the 
authority of this modern and prevalent 
cuſtom; nor will I beſeech you, with 
tears in my eyes, which is many a 

poor author's caſe, dear reader, to par- 
don or diſſemble my chila's faults; for 
what favour can I expect from you, 'who 
are neither his friend nor relation? You 
have a foul of your own, and. the pri- 
vilege of free-will, whoever you be, as 


well as the oroudeſt He that ſtruts in a 


gaudy outſide: you are a king by your 
own fire-ſide, as much. as any monarch 
on his throne : you have liberty and pro- 
perty which ſet you above favour or af- 
tfection, and may therefore freely like or 
diſlike this hiſtory according to your 
humour. 

I had a great mind to have expoſed 
it as naked as it was born, without the 
addition of a preface, or the number. 
lels trumpery of commendatory ſonnets, 
epigrams, and other poems that uſually 
ulher in the concepuons of authors: 
for I dare boldly fav, that though I be- 
ſtowed ſome time in writing the book, 
yet it coſt me not half ſo much labour 
as this very preface, I very often took 


nil © | 
up 
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up my pen, and, as, often laid it down, 
and could not for my life think of any 
thing to the purpole. Sitting once in a 
very ſtudious poſture, with my. paper 
before me, my pen in my ear, my el- 
bow on the table, and my cheek on my 


-hand, conſidering how I ſhould begin; a 


certain friend of mine, an ingenious 
gentleman, and of a merry diſpoſition, 
came in and ſurpriſed me. He aſked me 


what I was fo very intent and thought- 


ful upon? I was fo free with him as not 
to mince" the matter, but told him plain- 
ly I had been _ puzzling my brain for a 
preface to don Frans and had made 
myſclf ſo uneaſy. about it, that I was 
now re{olved to trouble my head no 
Further either with preface or book, and 
even to let the atchievements of that 
noble knight remain unpubliſhed : for, 
continued I, why ſhould I expoſe. my- 
ſelf to the lah of the old legillator, . the 
vulzar? They will lay I have ſpent my 
vouchful days very finely, to have no- 
thing to recommend my grey hairs to 


the world, but a dry inſipid legend, not 
worth a ruſh, wanting good language as 


well as invention, barren, of conccits or 

pointed wit, and without either quota- 

On in the margin, or annotations At.the 
a 2 end, 
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end, which other books, though ever 
ſo fabulous and profane, have to ſet them 
off. Other authors can paſs upon the 
publick, by ſtuffing their books from 
Ariſtotle, Plato, and the whole compa- 
ny of ancient philoſophers ; thus amul- 
ing their readers into a great opinion of 
their prodigious reading, Plutarch and 
Cicero are flurred on the public for as or- 
thodox doctors as St. Thomas, or any 
of the fathers. And then the method of 
theſe moderns is ſo wonderfully agreea- 
ble and full of variety, that they can- 
not fail to pleaſe. In one line they will 
deſcribe you a whining amorous cox- 
combe, and the next ſhall be ſome dry 
ſcrap of a homily, with ſuch ingenious 
turns as cannot chooſe but raviſh the 
reader. Now I want all theſe embet- 
Uſhments and: graces: I have neither 
marginal notes nor critical remarks; [I 
do not ſo much as know what authors 1 
follow, and conſequently can have no 
formal index, as it is the faſhion now, 
methodically ſtrung on the letters of the 
alphabet, beginning with Ariſtotle, 
and ending with Xenophon, Zoilus, or 
Zeuxis ; which laſt two are commonly 
<crammed into the fame piece, though 
one of them was a famous painter, and 
the 
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the other 4 ſaucy ctitic. I. ſhall want 
alſo the pompous preliminaries of com- 
mendatory verſes ſent me by the right 
honourable my lord ſuch a one, by the 
honourable the lady ſuch a one, or the 
moſt ingeniqus maſter ſuch a one; tho 
I know .I might have them; at.an caly 
rate fram two or three brothers of the 
quill of my acquaintance, and better, 
am ſure, t chan the beſt quality in Spain 
can compoſe. 

In ſhort, my friend, ſaid 1, the great 
don Quixote may lie buried in the muſ- 
ty records of la Mancha till providence 
has ordered ſome better hand to fic him 
out as he ought to be; for I muſt own 
I am altogether incapable of the task; 
beſides, 1 am naturally lazy, and love 
my eaſe too well to take the pains of 
turning over authors for thoſe things 
which I can expreſs as well without it. 
And theſe ate the conſiderations that 
made me ſo thoughtful when you came 
in. The gentleman, after a long and 
loud fit of laughing, rubbing his fore. 
hrad; On my conſcience, friend, ſaid 
he, your diſcourſe has freed me from a 
miſtake that has a great while impoſed 
vpon me: | always took you for a man 


of ſenſe, but now I am ſufficien: ly con- 
| a 3 - vinced 


— 
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vinced to the contrary. ' What! puz- 
zled at ſo inconſiderable a trifle ! a bu- 
fineſs of fo little difficulty confound a 
man of ſuch deep ſenſe and ſearching 
thought as once you ſeemed to be! 
I am ſorry, fir, that your lazy hu- 
mour and poor underſtanding ſhould 
need the advice I am about to give you, 
which will prefently folve all your ob- 
jections and fears concerning the pub- 
liſhing of the renowned don Quixote, 
the luminary and mirror of all knight- 
errantry. Pray, fir, ſaid I, be pleaſed 
to inſtruct me in whatever you think 
may remove my fears, or ſolve my 
doubts. The firſt thing you object, re- 
plied he, is your want of commendato- 
ry copies from perfons of figure and 
quality : there is nothing ſooner help- 
ed; it is but taking a little pains in 
vuriting them yourſelf, and clapping 
_ whoſe name you pleaſe to them, you 
may father them on Preſter John of the 
Indies, or on the emperor of Trapi- 
zonde, whom I know to be moſt cele- 
brated poets : but fuppoſe they were not, 
and that ſome preſuming pedantic cri- 
tic might ſnarl, and deny this notorious 
truth, value it not two farthings; and 


though they ſhould convict you: of for- 
gery, 


- = — 


gery, you are in no danger of loſing 
the hand with which you wrote“ them. 
As to marginal notes and quotations 
from authors for your hiſtory, it is but 
dropping ſome ſcattered Latin ſentences 
that you have already by rote, or may 
have with little or no pains. For ex- 
ample, in treating of liberty and ſlavery, 
clap me in, non bene pro toto liber- 
tas venditur auro;“ and, at the ſame 
time, make Horace, or ſome other au- 
thor, vouch it in the margin. If you 
treat of the power of death, come round 
with this clofe, * pallida mors æquo 
pulſat pede pauperum tabernas, re- 
gumque turres.” If of loving our ene- 
mies, as heaven enjoins, you may, if 
you have the leaſt curioſity, preſently 
turn to the divine precept, and ſay, 
« ego autem dico vobis, diligite inĩmi- 
cos veſtros ;” or if you diſcourſe of bad 
thoughts, bring in this paiſage, de 
corde exeunt capitationes male,” If 
the uncertainty of friendſhip' be your 
theme, Cato offers you his old coupler 
with all his heart; © donec eris felix 
multos numerabis amicos: tempora fi 
fuerint nubila, ſolus eris;“ and ſo pro- 


* He loſt hie left hand (i2quierdo) in the ſca-fight at 
Lepanto againſt the Turks, a | 


ceed. 
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ceed, - Theſe; ſcraps of Latin will at 
leaſt gain you the credit of a great 
grammarian, which, I will aſſure you, 
is no ſmall accompliſnment in this age. 
As to annotations or remarks at the end 
of your bock you may ſafely take this 
courſe. If you have occaſion for a giant 
in your piece, be ſure you bring in 
Goliah, and on this very Goliah (who 
will not coſt you one farthing) you may 
ſpin out a ſwingeing annotation. You 
may ſay, The giant Goliah, or Go- 
liat, was a Philiſtine, whom David the 
ſnepherd ſlew with the thundering ſtroke 
of a pebble in the valley of Terebin- 
thus: vide Kings, in ſuch a chapter, 
and ſuch a verſe, where you may find 
it written. It not ſatisfied with this, 
you would appear a great humaniſt, and 
would ſnew your knowledge in geogra- 
phy, take ſome occaſion to draw the 
river Tagus into your diſcourſe, out of 
which you may fiſh a moſt notable re- 
marx. The river Tagus, ſay you, 
was ſo called from a certain king. of 
Spain. It takes its riſe from ſuch a 
place, and buries its waters in the ocean, 
kiſſing firſt che walls of the famous city 
of Liſbon; and ſome are of opinion that 
the ſands of this river are gold, &c.“ Ir 
| you 
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you have occaſion to talk of robbers, I 
can preſently give you the hiſtory of 
Cacus, for | have it by heart. If you 
would diſcant upon whores or women of 
the town, there is the biſhop of Mon- 
donedo, who can furniſh you with La- 
mia, Lais, and Flora, courteſans, whoſe 
acquaintance will be very much to your 
reputation, Ovid's Medea can afford 
you a good example of cruelty. - Ca- 
lypſo from Homer, and Circe out of 
Virgil, are famous inſtances of witch- 
cratt or inchantment. Would you treat 
of valiant commanders ? Julius Cæſar 
has writ his commentaries on purpoſe z 
and Piutarch can rurmih you with a 
thouſand Alexanders. If you would 
mention love, and have but three grains 
of Italian, you may find Leon the Jew 
ready to ſerve you molt abundantly. But 
if you would keep nearer home, it is 
bur examining Fonſeca of divine love, 
which you have here in your ſtudy ; and 
you need ga no farther for all that can 
be ſaid on that copious ſubje&t. In 
ſhorr, it is but quoting theſe authors in 
your book, and let me alone to make 
large annotations ; I will engage to 
croud your margin ſufficiently, and ſerib- 
ble you four or five ſheets to boot a 
che 
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the end of. your book. And for the 
citation of {o many. authors, it. s the 
eaſieſt, thing in nature. Find out one 
of theſe books with an alphabetical in- 
dex, and without any farther ceremony 
remove it verbatim into your ,own : and 
though the world will not believe you 
have occaſion for ſuch lumber, yet there 
are fools enough to be thus drawn into 
an opinion of the work; at leaſt, ſuch 
A flouriſhing train of attendants will give 
your bock a faſhionable air, and re- 
commend it to ſale; for few chapmen 
Will ſtand to examine it, and compare 
the authorities upon the compter, ſince 
they can expect nathing but their la- 
our ſor their pains. Bur, fir, if [ 
know any thing of the matter,'you have 
no occaſion for any of theſe things; for 
your ſubject being a ſatyr on knight- 


_ errantry, is ſo .ablolutely new, that nei- 


ther Ariſtotle, St. Baſil, nor Cicero, ever 
dreamt or heard of it. Thoſe fabulous 
extravagancies have nothing to do with 
the impartial punctuality of true hiſtory; 
nor do ] find any buſineſs you can have 
euher with aſtrology, geometry, or lo- 
gic, and I hope you are too good a 
man to mix ſacred things with profane. 
Nothing but pure nature is your buli- 
$111 | nels 3 
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neſs; her you muſt conſult, and the 
cloſer you can imitate, your picture is 
the: better. And fince this writing of 
your's aims at no more than to deſtroy 
the authority and acceptance the books 
of chivalry have had in the world, and 
among the vulgar, you have no need to 
go begging ſentences of philoſophers, 
paſſages out of holy writ, . poetical fa- 
bles, rhetorical ' orativns, or miracles of 
ſaints. Do but take care to expreſs 
yourſelf in a plain ealy manner, in well 
choſen, ſignificant, and decent terms, 
and to give an harmonious and pleaſing 


turn to your periods: ſtudy to explain 


your thoughts, and ſet them in the 
trueſt light, labouring as much as poſſi- 
ble not to leave them dark nor intri— 
cate, but clear and intelligible: let your 
diverting ſtories be expreſſed in divert- 
ing terms, to kindle mirth in the me- 
lancholic, and heighten it in the gay : 
let mirth and-hamour be your ſuperticial 
deſign, though laid on a ſolid founda- 
tion, to challenge attention from the ig- 
norant, and admiration from the judici— 


ous ; to ſecure your work from the con- 


tempt of the graver bort, and delerve 
the praiſes of men of ſenſe, Mind this, 
and your buſineſs is done. 

I liſtened 
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I liſtened with attention to my friend's, 
diſcourſe, and found it fo reaſonable, 


and convincing, that without any reply. 


I took his advice, and have told you. 
the ſtory by way of preface; wherein 
you may fee, gentlemen, how happy I 
am in ſo ingenious a friend, to whoſe 
ſeaſonable counſel you are all obliged for 
the omiſſion of all this pedantic garni- 
ture in the hiſtory of the renowned don 
Quixote de la Mancha, whoſe character 
among all the neighbours about Mon- 


tiel is, that he was the moſt chaſte lover, 
and the moſt valiant knight, that has 


been known in thoſe parts theſe many 
years. I will not urge the ſervice I have 
done you by introducing you into fo 
conſiderable and noble a knight's ac- 
quaintance, but only *beg the favour of 


ſome ſmall acknowledgment: for recom- 


mending you to the familiarity of the 
famous Sancho Panza his fquire, in 


whom, in my opinion, you will find 
united and deſcribed all the ſquire-like 


graces which are ſcattered up and down 
in the whole bead-roll of books of chi- 
valry. And now I take my leave, in- 


treating you not to forget your humble 


ſervant. 
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ply. n 0 or the renowned Rey 
Dos Quixors de la Mancha. 


PART I. BOOK A. 


CHAP. Þ 
The ran and way. of | living mrs 


on Qu Quixote de la 


7 H ER E lived not long ago in a cer- 
„ tain village in La Mancha, which 
| 'T ſhall not name, one of thoke old- 
IK faſhioned gentlemen who are never 
without a lance upon a rack, an old. target, if 
lean horſe, and a gr ey-hound. He fed more 
on + beef than mutton; and with minced 
meat on moſt nights, lentils on F ridays, 5-2 
and bacon, on. Saturdays, and a. pigeon e 


e on N he conſe! hk 


* A mail er rtl 2 
part in he kin; Jon of 423 on. 
partly i Cate; 1718 Fae MT Drs 
N ee Here 1 to 2 es 
be anger in Spain thin u.. 2 903 491 
quarters 
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quarters of his-i income : the reſt was e. ended 
in a pluſh⸗ coat, .velyet-breeches, with Hi ippers: 
of the ſame, for holidays; and a ſuit of the 
beſt home-ſpun cloth, which he beſtowed 

— imſelf for working days. His whole fami- 
ly conſiſted of a houſe-keeyer ſomething turned of 
forty, a niece not twenty, and a man that ferved 


him in the Houſe. and in the fn ld, and could 


ſaddle a horſe, and handle the pruning- hock. 

The maſter himfelf was nigh fifty years of age; 
of a hate and ſtrong complexion, lean-bodfed, 
and thin-faced, an early riſer, and a lover of 


hunting. Some fax his ſurname was Quixada, 


ar Queſada (for authors differ in this particu- 
lar) : however, we may reaſonably conjecture 
he: was called Quixada (i e. Rn 
ure this concerns us but little, provide 
ke 1 to the truth in every a of i 


* 3 it DITA then, has. when aur 2. 
tleman had nothing to do, which was almoſt alt 
the year round, he paſſed” his time in reading 


| | books of knig] e which he did with 
h 


that application and d t, that at laſt he, in 
a manner, wholly left elf his country- ſports, 
and even the care of his eſtate; nay, he grew 
ſo ſtrangely enamoured with thoſe amuſements, 
that he fold many acres of arable-land to pur- 
chaſe books of that kind; by which means he 
collected as many of them as were to be had: 


| dut among them all, none pleaſed him ſo well 


as the works of th: — Feliciano de Sylva; 
ſor Nn pf his proſe, and thoſe intricate 
| expreſ- 
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expreſſions with which i it is interlaced, appeared | 
to him ſo many peaxls of eloquence, particular- | 
ly When he "Uni to read the challenges, and 
the amorous addreſſes, many of them in this ex- 
traordinary ty e. « The reaſon of your. un- 
reaſonable ufage of my reaſon, does ſo en- 
gage my reafon, Allat have reaſon to ex poſ⸗ 
ctlate with your beuty.: * and this, 0 The 
ſublime heavens, which your. divinity "digine- 
Iy fortify you with the ſtars, and fix. you 
the deſerver of the deſert that is deſerved b 
your g ih Theſe, Fe 5 ſuch like ex- 
reſſions, ſurpriſingly puzzled the poor gentle- 
an ug ündngt 20 Y Lick he was Peel his 
brain to unravel Ti elr meaning, which Ariſto- 
tle hin ſelf coul never hive found, though he 
ſhould haye been. aiſed from. the dead for. that 
very purpoſe. 
He did not fo welt approye. c of thoſe terrible 
wounds which Don Behanis gave and received; 
tor he confidered that all the art of f ſurgery 
could never fecure his face and bod from being 
ſtrange] disfigured with ſcars. However, 104 
highly Eomthended the author for concluding 
his book with a promiſe to finifh that unfiniſh- 
able adventure; and many times, he had a - 
ſire to put pen to paper, and faithfull 
literally Eniſh 7 it himſelf: which he puny 46g 


tainly done, and doubtleſs with good fucceſs, 
had not his thoughts been entirely by ally in 


0 0 urs ieee deſigns. 
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he loſt the uſe of his reaſon. 


monly uſed, and the aft 
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He would often diſpute with, the * curate of 
the pariſh' a man of learning, who had taken 
his Eier at Ciguinza, who was. the better 
knight, Palmerin of England, or Amadis de 
Gaul; but maſter Nicholas, the barber-ſurgeon 


them could compare with the knight of the 
ſua; and that if any one came near him, it 
was certainly Don Galaor, the brother of Amar 
dis de Gaul ; for he was a man of a moſt com- 
modious temper, neither was he finical, nor 
ſuch a puling, whining lover as his brother, 
and as for courage he was not a jot behind him, 
Thus he gave himſelf up ſo wholly to the 
reading of romances, that of nights be would 
pore on till it was day, and on days he would 
read on until it was night; and thus by fleep- 
155 little and reading much, the moiſture of his 
brain was exhauſted to that degree, that at laſt 
Crouds of diſor- 
derly notions picked out of his books, entered 


his imagination; and now his head 8 as full 


of nothing but inchantments, quarrels, 


; challenges, w wounds, complaints, amours, tor- 


ments, and abundance of ſtuff and impoſſibili- 
ties; inſomuch, that all the fables and fantaſti. 


Cal tales which he read, ſeemed to him now as 


true as the moſt authentic hiſtories,, He would 


An Spain the curat+ is the bea ptle tt in ine pariſh; ant lle 
Shag che cure of ſguls : Rane) cor. means tie retort, pr 

is the vulggr have it, the op i, þ bur the firſt not being com- 
W tod groe, I chofe( to mike it 


curate, thoſe who have read ry former tranſlations being uſed 
the word, 


ſay 
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ſay that the cid'Ruydiaz was a very brave knight, 
but not worthy to ſtand in competition with the 
knight of the burning ſword, Who, with a ſingle 
back-ſtroke had cut in halves two fierce and 
mighty giants. But he approved better of Ber- 
nardo del Carpo, who, at Roncevalles depriye 
of life the inchanted Orlando, having lift 

him from the ground and choaked him in the 
air, as Hercules did Antæus the ſon of the 
carth. N | | Ai 
Of the giant Morgante, he always ſpoke very 
civil things; for though he was one of that 

monſtrous brood who ever were intolerabl 
proud and brutiſh, he ſtill behaved himſelf, like 
a Civil and well-bred perſon. - - DE Te 
But of all men in the world he admired Ri- 
naldo of Montalban, and particularly his falfy- 
ing out of his caſtle to rob all he met, and then 
again, when in Barbary he carried away the idol 
of Mohammed, which was all maſly gold, as 
the hiſtory ſays. - But he ſo hated that traitor 
Galalon, that for the pleaſure of kicking him 
handſomely he would have given up his houſe- 
keeper, nay, and his niece into the bargan. 
Having thus loſt his underſtanding, he un- 
luckily fell upon the oddeſt fancy that ever en- 
tered into a mad-man's brain ; for now he 
thought it convenient and neceſſary, as well for 
the increaſe of his own honour, as the ſervice 
of the public, to turn knight- errant, and roam 
through the whole world armed cap-a- pee, and 
mounted on his ſteed, in queſt of adventures: 
chat thus imitating thoſe Knight-errants of whom. 
| | e 
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be bad read, and following their courſe of life, 
redreffirig all manner of grievances, and ex- 
oling hole to danger on all occaſions, at 
„ eder a happy concluſion of his enterprizes, 


| rag might purchaſe ever] ſting honor and re- 


nown. Tranſported with theſe agreeable delu- 
ſions, the poor gentlewan already graſped in 
imagination the imperial ſceptre of 'I rebitond ; 
and, hurried away by his mighty expectations, 
he repares with all expedition to take the field. 
he firſt thing he did was to ſcour a ſuit of 


| Amour that had delonged to his great-grand- fa- 
ther, and had lain time out of mind carelcſi ly 


ru ing in a corner: but when he had cleaned 
and repaired it as well as he could, he percefv= 
ed there was 2 materiz] piece wanting, for in- 
Ttead of a complete helmet there was only a-ſin- 
gle head- piece; however, his induſtry epi 
that defect, for with ſome paſte- board he made 
a kind of half- beaver or vizor; which being 
fitted to the head-piece, made it look like an 
entire helmet. Then, to know whether it were 
cutlaſs-p roof, he drew his ſword, and tried it's 
edge, up upon the paſte- board vizor; but the very 

ſtroke unluckily ruined in a moment the 


Work of a whole week. Now, though he 


found he had broken it with ſo little difficulty, 
he was not very well pleafed to find he had loft 
his labour; and therefore to ſecure it from the 
like accident, he made it a- new, and fenced it 
with thin plates of iron, which be fixed on the 
inſide of it ſo artificially, that at laſt he had 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with the ſolidity of the 

work; 


ee e F * 
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Work! And po, ae fi eber 1 8 ent, 
he ie Haw ould paſs” 4 all and fi 0 Met 
helmet! to all irtents And purpoſes, 2 
Next morning ne er to. view «its Horſe, | 
whofe bones ſuck out. like the corners of a 
$panifh real v, howev VE, "his maſter thought 
that neither Alexander Bicep halus nor the 
cid's Babieca could be compar ed ** 1 

Four days was int, confidatirie "what name t 
give bim for, 28 Se wp ied with hh mfelf,” oc 
— no reaſon that a hode de by fo famous 
ht, and withal, ſo excellent in himſelf, 


owl not be diſtinguiſhed by a particular name 5. 
and therefore he 12 e him ſuch an 


one as ſhould demonſtrate as well what kind of 
horſe He had been before His rhaſter was knight" 
11 as what he 'was now; thinking it "ut 


ſince the owner changed bell we Þ profeſſion,” 
chat the c ſhoult alfo change His Ki. and! 
s dig with another; a word, 
ſuch * one as ſhould fill hy gi alt Wen 
conſonant with the guy of and profeſſion of b his 
waſter. And thüs, af ny names which. 
he deviſed, rejected, 3 ivy Mrd, diſliked, 
and pitched 1255 again, h concluded to call 
him Rozinante ; a name, in his opinion, lof- 
ty, Lb and ai of what he was, 


A'diec 


A piece en money with four co . Baba a | 
4 (Zin commonly means an © dinary horſe ;- ante js before 

to merz. Thus the word | rozivante; muy imply. that be. 
was former 'y ap ordina J horſe, Ne vet ij ext avrdigary, 


one, 
053 Mid ineo nog 
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OW by in a Os horſe before yg above all, 
the Vu breed of horſes in the wor 
! bs horſe o muc to (TR 
N he thought of chooſing one or him- 
KEEN, ſeriouſly pondered on the mat- 


Gr 9 7 1 8 . bg more, i. laſt he determined 


uixote. Whence the 
hors If moſt. authentic agus aw this, 


1 11 1 8 his rig N na Slings 


d not ada, a8 © 25 


FAO ith. che Uati 

ded jo 1 the cane oe on 4 

| more famaus is e ts, 
90 Riſe ee ee 

3 5 0 


a he, I 
native goil, cofalyed.to. 
og de ja Manch a Which — 4 
| 10 linking, denoted very, plainly No 
country, and oonſequently would 
IX. A 11 5 honor on that N of the world. 

Ado his armour being ſcoured, his head- 
ec improved "i A helmet, Fs .horſe and. hims, 


| 85 | An | 
hy * of 57 55 2 7 155 7 5 9 05 
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e at; ee het qui pe ruit or "ag * 4 
body Ll Tout. Should I, ſaid he to him- 
ſelf, by good or ill fortune chance to, encounter 
e giant, as is common in knight-errantry, 
and happen to lay him proſtrate on the ground, 
transfhixed "with" my lance, or cleft in two, or 
ipupert, overcome him and have him at my 

mercy, 
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mercy, would it not be proper to have ſome 
lady to whom I. might ſend hint as a trophy of 
my valour ?. Then when he comes, into her pre- 
ſence, throwing himſelf at her feet, he may 
thus make his humble ſubmiſſion, % Lady, 
am the giant Caraculiambro, lord of the iſland 
of Malindrania, vanquiſhed in 5 combat 
by that never enough deſervedly-extol nene | 
errant don -Quixote de la Mancha, Who has 
commanded, me to caſt myſelf moſt humbly. at 
your fegt, that it may pleaſe your honour to gif 
pai, of a according. to;your, wur how 
elevated was the knight with, the conceit of, this 
imaginary, ſubmiſſion of thg giant! pinecjally 
having withal bethought himſelf of a perſqn. > 
whom he 1 5 conjer the ;title of his miſtre 
which, it is believed, happened thus: nears 
place where he lived, dwelt a good ite ron | 
try-laſs, for whom he had formerly ha- 5 ſort, 
of an inclination, though it is believed: ſhe, 
never heard of it, nor regarded it in. the. leaſt,: 
Her name was Aldonza Lorenzo; and this:was, 
ſhe whom he thought he might entitle to the 
ſovereignty of his heart: upon which he ſtudied- 
to find her out a new name, that might have 
ſome affinity with her old one, and yet at the 
ſame time ſound ſomewhat like that of a princeſs, 
of lady of quality: fo at the laſt he reſolved to 
call her Dulcinea, with the addition of del To- 
boſo, from the place where ſhe was born; a 
Name in, his opinion, ſweet, harmonious, eK 
2 inary, and no 27 een than the, 
others which he had deviſcd. . 
r 0 SHA p. 
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A'; L theſe preparations being made, he 
X found his deſigns ripe for action, and 
thought it now a crime to deny himſelf any lon- 

er to the injured world, that wanted ſuch a de- 


iverer; the more when he conſidered what griev- 
ances he was to redreſs, what wrongs and inju- 


ries' to remove, what abuſes to correct, and what 


duties to diſcharge. So one morning before day, 
in the greateſt heat of July, without acquainting 
any one with his deſign, with all the ſecrecy ima- 
ginable, he armed himfelf cap-a-pee, laced on 


graſped his lance, mounted Rozinante, and at 
the private door of his back-yard fallied out into 


the fields, wonderfully pleaſed to ſee with how 


much eaſe he had ſucceeded in the beginning of 
his enterprize. But he had not gone far ere a 
terrible thought alarmed him, a thought that had 
like to haye made him renounce his great under- 
taking; for naw it came into his mind, that the 
honour of knighthood had not yet been conferred 
upon him, and therefore, according to the laws 
of chivalry, he neither could, nor ought to ap- 
pear in arms againſt any profeſſed knight: nay, 
he alſo conſidered, that though he were already 
knighted, it would become him to wear white 


armour, and not to adorn his ſhield with any de- 
vice, till he had deſerved one by ſome extraor- 


dinary demonſtration of his valour. 
* 4 | Theſe 


his ill-contrived helmet, braced on his target, 
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Theſe thoughts ſtaggered his erg but 
his folly prevailing more than any reaſon, * 11 
ſolved to be dubbed a knight hy the firſt he 
meet, after the example of en others, Who, 
as his diſtracting romances informed him, had 
ent done the like. As for the. other diffi- 
culty about wearing white armour, he propoſed 
to overcome it, by ſcouring. bis own at; leiſure 
till it ſhould look whiter than ermine. And ha- 
ving thus diſmiſſed theſe buſy ſcruples, e 5 
calmly rode on, leaving it to his horſe's di 
to go which way he pleaſed; firmly believing 
that in this conſiſted the very being of adyen- 
tures, And as he thus went on, I cannot but 
believe, ſaid he to himſelf, that when the biſtory | 
of my famous atchieyements ſhall be given to the | 
world, the learned author will begin it in thig 
very manner, When he comes to der an account 
of this my early ſetti 5 K „ Scarce. had the 
ruddy- coloured Phœbus begun to ſpread. the 
golden treſſes of his lovely hair over they 
ſurface of the earthly globe, and ſearcee 
thoſe feathered poets of the grove, the pretty 
painted birds, tuned their little pipes, to ſing 
their early welcomes in ſoft melodious ſtrains 
to the beautiful Aurora, who having Fa — 
jealous huſband's bed, A e her roſy graces 
to mortal eyes from the gates and . of 
the Manchegan horizon, when the renowned 
knight Don Quixote de la Mancha, diſdainin 
lot repoſe, forſook the voluptuous down, 
mounting his famous ſteed Rozinante, 
the ancient and celebrated e 0 Mon. 
O16 eit 90 5 
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tid.” This was indeed the very road he took; 
ald then proceeding, O happy age! O fortu- 
nate times I cried he, decreed to u er into the 
World my famous atchievements; 'S ' atchieve- 
nicets worthy to be engraven on braſs, carved 
in marble, and delineated in ſome niaſter-piece 
painting, as ' monuments” of my gloty, and 
exarpples for poſterity! And thou, venerable 
fage,” wiſe enchanter, whatever be thy name; 
tou Whem fate has " orfained to Ve, the com- 
ptler of this rare hiſtory, forget not, I be- 
feech thee, my truſty Rozinante, the eternal 
companion of all my adventures.” After this, 
if he had been really in love; «© O princeſs 
Duleina, cried he, lady of this captive” heart, 
much' forrow and woe you have' doomed 'me to 
im baniſhing me thus, and impoſing on me your 
rigorous commands, never to appear before ybur 
beauteous face! Remember, lady, that loyal heart 
your ſtave, who for your love ſubmits to fo man 
miſeries.” To'theſe extravagant conceits he ad. 
ded a world of others, all in imitation and in 
the very ſtyle of thoſe, which the reading of ro- 
mances had furniſhed him with; and all this 
While he rode ſo ſoftly, that the ſun's heat in- 
creaſett ſo faſt and was ſo violent, that it would 
have been ſafficient to have melted his brains 
had he hat any left. 
He traveled almoſt all that day without meet. 
Fg any y adventure worth the trouble of relati 
— 5 put him into a kind of defpair ; for e 
ten nothing more, than to encounter imme- 
diztely ſome” perſon on Whom He" might try the 
vigour of his arm. 


Some 
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Some authors ſay; that arte Atvititiite wa: 
Gig tbl pats ne Puerto K hs fig 
that of the windmult ; "bit, all tha 92 iq ki 
cover of (certainty in this wn 1 5 And kh 
meet with in the n of la 
he travelled all. that; day; and 5 job Be 
ing, being heartily tired, and almoſt ee 
don Quixote lpoking about him, in Hopes 
1 ſome cuſtle, or at leaſt ſame ſhe er 
cottage, there Sided refreſh himſelf, at 1: ph 
near the road which he. kept, he ef] ſpied an in 
welcome a ſight to his longing eyes as iF Pa 
diſcovered a directing him to the gate, | 
to the palace of his redefiiptioh. Thereupon pat 
ening towards the inn with all the ſpeed he could, 
he got thither juſt at the cloſe of the evening, 
There ſtood by chance at the inn-door two young 
female - adventurers, alias common + wenche: 
who were going to Seville with ſame carrier 
who happened to take up their lodging ' there 
that very evening: and, as whatever our knight 
errant ſaw, thought, or imagined, was all of a 
romantic caſt, and appeared to him altogether 
after the manner of the books that had peryerted 
his imagination, he no ſooner. ſaw the inn but 
1 he fancied it to be a caſtle fenced with fouz 
towers, and lofty pinnacles glittering b e 


55 together with a deep moat, Eecdir 8 fo 

t. all thoſe other appurtenances Fun, 1 
4 kind of places. 

ov Therefore when he came near it, he topped 
* — at a diſtance from the gate, expecting dn 
he ny ayer” would - Appear on the battlements, 


and 
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don 155 preſently 1 8 this wis. the 
wiſhed-for ſignal whict no- 
tify his 11 hgh EE 17 i th gn t 
1 in he wor ba: her he inn t 
enches affrighted at Ars app N of 2. — F 
caſed in int Ny. an armed wit Fo ance and tare V 
were or; rynning into, 0 ;.. but q 

on 1 Quixote percezving their. on * eir fight, 
1185 up the j aſteb ard be 8 his helmet, and A 
diſcovering is s. withered duſty f ace, with come - b 
I grace and graye livery. accoſted them . 
in this manner : I beſeech you, ladies, do not ü 
Ay, nor fear the leaſt offence: the order of knight- 1 
hood; Which 1-p 7257 -does. not permit me to a 
countenance or o er jpjuries to any ane in the 
e leaſt of a 15 perſons of yas: lady: WI” 
ips. Fey Se . ch - 152 he wenches 5 
looked « earneſt Mien n hi 17785 to get 
eee of his face, ich ka contrived * 
deaver 3 y hid; 1 5 when . I. them+ wy 

ſelyes. e with GE of, Jady- 


ir Conc 5 1 . 


Ji could n 


If, el CER 
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„n b IE Or ap 
: Tin outright ;' which don Quixote reſent- 
_w red affront; ' Give me leave to tell ye, 
aid 5 lod — that modeſty and civility” are. | 
very:beeoming in the fair ſex; whereas, lau- 
ter without ground is the higheſt piece 
indiſcretion:: however, added he, I do not 
preſume” to Tay this to offend you, or incur: 
| yn” diſpteaſure ; no, ladies, I aſſure you I. 
N no other _ but to do you art ph Pl 
of expreſſion, joined 
to the knight's hos figure, increaſed their! 
; mirth; which incenſed him to that { 
that this might have carried things to an ex- 
. 
1 
? 


This uncommon 


tremity had not the | inn-kceper luckſiy ap- 
peared at that juncture. He was a. man 
whoſe burden of fat inclined: him to 

and quietneſs, yet when he obſerved ſuch a. 
Mk di . of human ſhape in his odd 
armour and equipage, he could hardly for- 
bear keeping the wenches company in their 
laughter; but having the fear of ſuch a war- 
like ce before his eyes, he reſolved 
to give him words, and therefore ac- 
coſted him civilly : Sir knight, ſaid he, if your 
worſhip be diſpoſed to alight, you will fail of 
nothing here but of a bed, as for all other ac- 


1 commodations you may be fapplied to your mind. 

a Don Quixote obſerving the humility of the go- 
: q vetnor of the caftle (for ſuch-the inn-keeper and 

— inn ſeemed to him) vſeignor Caſtillano, ſaid he, 

” the leaſt thing in the world ſuffices me, for arms 


are the only things I value, and combat is 
ded of repoſe. The FI thought he called 
i; him 
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him * Caſtillano, as taking him to be one of 
the true Caſtilians, whereas he was indeed of 
Andaluſia, nay of the neighbourhood of St. Du- 
car, nò leſs thieviſn than Cacus, or leſs miſ- 
chievous than à truant- ſcholar or court- 
and therefare he made him this reply: At this 
rate, ir knight, your bed might be a pavement, 
MT wy you may then ſafe- 

and I dare affure you, you can hardly 
9 — kept awake all the year long in -this 
houſe, wich leſs one ſingle night. With that 
he went and held don Quixote's Kitrup, who 
hot having broken his faſt that * diſmounted 
with no ſmall trouble or difficulty. 
He immediately deſired the (chat is 
the inn-kreper) to Shave eſpecial care of his ſteed. 
aſſuting him that 2 not a better in the 
uhiverſe; upon which the inn-keeper viewedhim 
nadwihy, but could not think him to be half fo 
as don Quixote faid : however, having” ſet 
him up: in the ſtable, he came back to the knip ht 
to ſee what he wanted, and found him ralf 
off his armuor by the help of the good-natured 
wenches, who had already * *contiled. themſelves 
to him; but though they hd eaſed bim of his 
corflet and bach plate, they could by no mean 
urido his gorget, nor take off his ill-contrived 
beayer, ieh he had tied ſo faſt with green rib- 
bbns,” that it was impolſible to get it off with- 
URN e oy" be een 
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permit that, and ſo was forced to keep on his 
helmet all night, which was one of the moſt 
plenſant ſights in the world. And while his ar- 


mour Was taking off by the two kind lafles, inta- 


ning them to be perſons of quality, arid la- 
dies of that caſtle, he very:gratefully' 2 — 
the followi eee . ee 75 an 
old romance. 1 
| There never was 1 a kth ghe f 
80 \waited on b ladies fair, 
1 once was! he; 1 Quixote hicht, Jia 
When firſt be left his village 7. vo 
Damſels t um reſs him ran wich ſpeed. 


21. 


And ptintelies to dreſs gs Pig 1. N 


2 20 
2 
: 


- O-Roginante! for that is in borſe's nadie; 
tits, and mine don Quixotede la Mancha; I never 
thought to. have diſcovered: it, 2 ſome feats 


12 now repeat, has extorted! the: — 2 
fore it is time. Yet a day will come, when, 
fhall command and I obey, and then the valour o 
my arm ſnall evinee thereality af nh ac to ſerve | 
your lad ſhips: 134 * Bat 
The miles, who were: Hot uſed: Shah the. 
could make no anſwer to thidg 
only aſked tim: whether he bond stan 

vines that I will with all my heat, cried yon 


* whatever it * L OT opinion 
#6 " eng 
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nothing can come to me more ſeaſonably. Now 
as itl-Juck would have it, it happened' 15 be on 
Friday, and there was nothing to be had at the 


inn but ſomè pieces of fiſſi, which is called aba- 


dexo in CaRtille, bacallao in Andehufia, curadillo 
in ſome places, and in others truchueta ox little 
trout, though after all it is but poor jack: ſo 
they .aſked him whether he could eat any of 
that truchuela, becauſe they 3 no other fiſh to 
ive him. Don Quixote i um ng they meant a 
* all trout, told them, that . ded there were 
more than one, it was the ſame thing to him, 
they would ſerve him as well as a great one; 
for, continued he, it is all one to me whether I 
am paid a piece of eight in one ſingle piece, or 
in * ſmall reals, Which. are worth as much: 
be ſides, it is probable the ſmall trouts may be 
like veal, which is finer meat than beef; or like 
the kid, whith'is better than the goat, In ſhort 
jet it be what it will; ſo it comes quickly, for 
the weight of armour and the fatigue. of travel 
are not to be fu ed without recruiting food. 
Thereupon they laid the cloth at the eee 
for the benefit of the freſh air, and the landlord 
drought him a piece of that ſalt fiſb, but ill-wa- 
tered, and as ill-dreſſed, and as for the bread, it 
was as mouldy and brown as the knight's ar- 
mour. But it would have made one laugh to have 
ſeen him eat; for having his helmet on, with 
His beaver lifted up, it was impoſſible for him 
to feed himſelf without help, ſo that one of thoſe 
ladies had that office; but there was no giv- 
ing bim drink that way, and he muſt have gone 
8 without 
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without it, had not the inn-keeper bored. a cane; 
and ſetting one end of it to his mouth, poured 
the wine in at the other ; all which che don 
ſuffered patiently, becauſe he would not cut the 
ribbons that faſtened his helmet. | 
While he was at ſupper, a ſow-gelder hap- 
pened to wind his * inſtrument four or five times 
as he came near the inn; which made don Quix- 
ote the more poſſitive f his being in a famous caſs 
tle, whe he was . with ole at ſup; 
„that the ack was young trout, t e bread 
or che fineſt 255. the e ladies, and 
the inn- keeper the go ernor of the caſtle; which 
made him applau himſelf for his N 
and his ſetting out on ſuch an account. 
only thing that vexed him Was, that he was 
yet dubbed a knight, for 'he, fancied h2 cou 
not lawfully | undertake. any adventure le 
neo received the order of . AN 
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H En mind of our e Aiſturdes with 
that thought, he abridged even his ſhort 


1 and as foon as he had, done he called 
bis hoſt, then ſhut him and himſelf up in the ut 
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ble, and falling at his feet, I will never riſe * 
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— * will watch my armour in th 
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this place, cried he, moſt valorous knight, till you 
have gracioufly vouchſafed to grant me a boon; 
which I will now beg of you, and which wil 
redound toyour-honour and the good of mankind; 
The inn-keeper, ſtrangely at a loſs, to find his 
gueſt at his feet, and talking at this rate, endea- 


vouted to make kim riſe, but all in vain, until 


e had promifed to grant bays 2 he aſked, I 
expected no leſs from your magnificence, 
noble fir, replied Ji Qu r "an therefore 
I make bold t to tell you, that the boon which ! 
beg, and you generoufly- condeſcend” to grant 
me, is, that to-morrow' you will be pleaſed to 
w-the honour of knighthood upon me. This 
echaple of your 

e, and then in the morning you ſhall gratify 
me, as I paſſionately deſire, that I may be duly 
qualified to ſeek aut adventures in every corner of 
the univerſe, to relieve the diſtreſſed, according 
to the laws of chivalry, and the inclinations of 
knight-errants. like myſelf. The inn-keeper, 
whey, as I ſaid, was a ſharp fellow, and had al- 
a ſhrewd: ſuſpieion of the diſorder in his 

8 N was fully convinced of it 

— he heard him talk after this manner; and 


to male ſport that night, reſolved to humour him 


in his deſires, telling him he was bi ghly to be 
commended for his choice of ſuch an employ- 
mens which was altogether worthy a knight of 

firſt order, ſuch as his gallant depbrement 
diſcovered him to be: that he himſelf had in 
his youth followed that honourable profeſſion, 


ranging 


5 


— — 
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* 
of 


1 | 
ranging through many parts of the. world in 


ſearch of adventures, without ſo much as forà 
the ks 
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getting to viſit the * ſuburbs of Malaga, 
iſles of Riaran, the booths of Seville, the mar- 


of St. Lucar, the fountain of Cordova, the hedge- 
taverns of Toledo, and divers other places, 


where he had exerciſed' the nimbleneſs of his 
of his hands, doing wrongy | 
many widows, de- 
ubbling young heirs, 
and in a word, making himſelf famous in moſt - 
of the courts of judicature in Spain; until aa 
length he retired to his caſtle, where he liyed 
on his-own eſtate and thoſe of hers, entertain - 


3 he 4 
got in 


feet and the ſubtilty 
in abundance, . 
bauching divers damſels 


ing all! knights-errapt of what qua 
dition ſoeyer, purely for the great a 
bore them, and to e of er they 
recompence of his good will, he added, hae 
his caſtle at preſent had no chaple where" the 
knight might keep the vigil of his arms, it being ;.. 
pulled down. m order 2925 rebuilt; but that oy 
knew they might lawfully be- watched in 
other place in caſe of a neceſſity, 


of the 
all the neceſſary 


ceremonies ſhauld be performed, 


fo that he might aſſure himſelf he ſhould be dub- | 


bed a knight, nay as much a knight as any one 
in the world could be. : in then aſkedidon. Luix- 


Aeg ace places F. eee 
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ket place of Segovia, the olive-gardens of Va- 
lencia, the little tower of Grenada, the wharf 


fore he might do it that night in the — 
e; and in the morning, God willing, 


'L 
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ate whether he had any money ? Not a crofs, re- 
plied the knight, for I never read in an hiſtory 
of chivalry that any knight-errant ever carried 
money about him. , You are miſtaken, cried the 
inn-keeper ; for admit the hiſtories are ſilent in 
this matter, * the authors thinking it needleſs 
to mention. things ſo evidently. neceſſary as 
money and clean ſhirts, yet there is no reaſon to 
lating: he ba went without either; and 
you may reſt aſſured that all the knizht-errants, 
of whom ſo many hiſtories are full, had. their 
purſes well lined to ſupply themſelves with ne- 
ceſſaries, and carried alſo with them ſame ſhirts, 
and a ſmall box of ſal ves to heal their wounds; for 
they had not the conveniency of ſurgeons to cure 
them every time they fought in fields and defarts, 
unleſs they were ſo happy ag to have ſome ſage 
or magician for their friend to gire them prefent 
aſſiſtance, ſending them ſome damſel or dwarf 
through the air in a cloud, with a ſmall bottle 
of water of ſo great a virtue, that they no ſooner 
taſted a drop of it, but their wounds were as 
perfectly cured as if they had neyer received any, 
Pur when they wanted ſuch a friend in former 
ages, the Fac Ba thought themſelves oblig red to 
take care that their ſquires, ſhould be ph — 
. with money and other neceſſaries, as lint and 
falves to dreſs their wounds; and if thoſe knights 
ever happened to have no ſquires, he Was 
but very ſeldom, then they carried thoſe things 
behind them in a little —4 as if it had been 
ſomething of greater value, and ſo neatly fitted 


to their that it Was T_T ſeen ; for had 
920 it 
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then bracing his target and graſping his lance 
juſt as it grew dark, he began to walk about h 

the horſe-trough, with a graceful deportment. 

In the mean while the 1nn-keeper acquainted all 


po N GU IXO TE. +3 
it not been upon ſuch an account, the carrying 
of a beg was not much allowed among knight- 
errants. I muſt therefore adviſe you, continued 


he, nay, I might even charge and command you, 
as you are ſhortly to be my ſon in chivalry, ne- 
ver from, this time forward to ride without mo- 
ney, nor without the other neceflaries of which 
1 poke to you, which you will find very be- 
nefic 


ial When you leaſt expect it. Don Quixote 
promiſed to perform very punctually all his in- 
junctions; and ſo they diſpoſed every thing in 
order to his watching his arms in a great yard 
that adjoined to the inn. To which purpoſe the 


knight, having got them all together, laid them 


in a horſe-through cloſe by a well in that wr ; 
ance, 


1 


thoſe that were in the houſe with the extrava- 
ncies of his gueſt, his watching his arms, and 
s hopes of being made a knight: they all ad- 


mired very much at fo ſtrange a kind of folly, 


and went on to obſerve him at a diſtance; where 


they ſaw him ſometimes walk about with a great 
deal of gravity, and ſome times lean on his lance, 
with his eyes all the while fixed upon his arms. It 
was now undoubted ci I yet the maon did 
ſhine with ſuch à brightn: | 

have vied with that of the planet which lent it 
her; ſo that the, knight was wholly. expoſed to 
the ſpectators? view. While he was thus em- 


ils, as might almeſt 


ployed, one of the carriers who todged in the inn 
* came 


— 


xeward of thy te 
arded. c fry 
by 


T 7 
| 1 ner. f. 8 
Y 


ds, 


' lance: chat he laid bim at his feet in à woeful 

. £onditon,; and bad he backed that blow with 
_ + another, the fellaw would certajnly have had no 
need of x ſurgeon, - This done, don Quixote 
took up his armour, laid it again in the horſe- 

- , trough, and then walked on backwards and for- 
wards with as great an unconcern as he did at firſt. 
Son after another. carrier, not knowing 
e had happened,, came fis to iter hi 
2 * * mules, 
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mules, while the firſt yet lay on the ground 


in a trance; but as'he-offered to clear the trough 
of the armour, don Quixote, without ſpeaking 
a word, or imploring any one's aſſiſtance, once 
more dropped his target, lifted. up his lance, 
and then let it fall ſo heavily on * fel low's 


- pate; that without damaging his lance, he broke 
- the carrier's head in three or four places. + His 
out- cry ſoon alarmed and brought thither all 
the people in the inn, and the landlord. among 


the reſt; which don Quixote perceiving, I' hou 
queen of beauty (cried he, bracing on his 


ſhield, and drawing his ſword) thou courage and 
- vigour of my weakened heart, now is the time 
- when-thou muſt enliven thy adventurous- ſtave 
with the beams of thy greatneſs, while this 
moment he is engaging in ſo terrible an adven- 


| PLL With this, in his opinion, he found him- 


ſelf ſupplied with an addition of courage, that 


had all the carriers in the world at once attacked 
him, he would undoubtedly have faced them all. 


On the other ſide, the carriers, enraged to, ſee 


their comrades thus uſed, though they were 
afraid to come near, gave the, knight ſuch a 
volley of ſtones, that he was forced to ſhelter 


himſelf as well. as he could under the cover of 
his target, without daring to go far from the 


horſe- trough, leſt he ſhould: ſeem to abandon 
his arms. The inn-keeper called to the carriers 


as loud as he could to let him alone; that he 


had told them already he was mad, and conſe- 
quently the law would acquit him, though he 


ſhould kill them. Don Quixote alſo yet made 


B 15 more 
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more --noiſe line them falſe 2 treacherous 
villains; and the lord of. the caſt baſe and un- 
-hofpitable, and a diſcourteous kni ght, for ſuf- 
fering a knight errant to be ſo abuſed.” I would 


5 a thee know, cried he, what a perfidious 


» wretch thou art, had I but receiv ed the order 
of knight-hood ; but for you, baſe ignominious 
rabble] fling on, do your. worſt; come on, 
: draw nearer if you dare, and receive the reward 
of your indiſcretion and inſolence. This he 
*F e with ſo much: ſpirit and undauntzdneſs, 
that he ſtruck a terror into all his aſſailants ; 
ſo that partly through fear, and partly through 
the inn-keeper's perſuaſions, they gave over 
_ Kinging ſtones at him; and he, on his fide, per 
- mitted the enemy to. carry off their — 
2010 then returned to the guard of his arms as 
calm and compoſed as before. 

The inn-keeper, who deg en ſomewhat to 
 Uifreliſh theſe mad. tricks of his gueſt; reſolved 


to diſpatch him forthwith, and beſtow. on him 
' that unlucky knighthood, to prevent further 
- miſchief: ſo coming to him, he excuſed. him- 


; Tel! for the inſolence of thoſe baſe ſcoundrels, 
as being done without his privity or . conſent, 
- hal their audaciouſneſs, he ſaid, was ſufficient- 


ly puniſnhed. He added, that he had already 
N Hh him there was no "chapel in his caſtle ; 
and that indeed there was no need of one to 


finiſh the reſt of the ceremony of knighthood, 


which conſiſted only in the application of the 


ford to- the neck and ſhoulders, as he had 


* read in the regiſter of the ceremonies of the 


* 22 1 Y 5 order; 
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| order; and that this might be performed, as wall 
in a field as any where elſe: that he had already 


fulfilled the obligation of watching his, Arms, 
which required no more thana two-hour; 8 cn , 
whereas he had been four hours up! 

guard. Don Quixote, who eaſily deltec bim, 
told him he was ready to obey 7528 and defired 


him to make an end of the buſineſs as ſoon as 


poſſible; for if he were but knig ted, and ſhould 


lee himſelf « once: attacked, he be eyed he ſhould 


not leave a man alive in the caſtle, except thoſe 


whom he ſhould deſire him to ſpare, for his 


| ſake, 


Upon this the inn-keeper,. leſt the knight 


ſhould proceed to ſuch extremities, fetebed che 
book in which he uſed to ſet down, the carriers“ 
accounts for ſtraw and barley ; and. haying 
brought with him the two kind females already 
mentioned, and a boy who held a piece of light- 
ed candle in his hand, he ordered don Quixote 
to kneel; then reading his manual, as if he had 
been repeating ſome pious oriſon, in the miaſt 
of his devotion he lifted up his hand, and gave 
him a good blov/ on the neck, and then a gentle 
lap on the back with the flat of his (word, {fill 
mumbling ſome words between his teeth in the 
tone of a prayer. After this he ordered one of 
| the wenches to gird the ſword about the kni ght's 
waſte; which ſhe did with much 3 
and I may add diſcretion, ; conſidering how hard 
| thing. it was to-forbear laughing at every cir- 
., cumſtance of the ceremony : it is true, the 


thoughts of the knight's late proweſs, did not 
a little 
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* little contribute to AY, the Lxprefion 
of ker mirth. As The girded on his fword, 
Heaven, cried the kind Tady, make your wor- 


* a lucx/ knight, and ꝙproſpEr you Tender 
5. Pon Quixote Geßed to Know her 


ante; that he mighͤit underſtand to whom he 
Was füdebted for the favour: ſhe had beſtowed 
upon, him, and àlfo make her paftaker of the 
*hotiout he'wis to acquire by the ſtrength of his 
kam. To whichthe1ady anſwered wirh all hu- 
Utility, that het nanſe was Tolefab a Cbler 
" Fkrighter; who kept æ ſtall "among the little 
**thops. of Sanchobinaya at Toledo; und that, 
Whenever he pleaſed to command hey. ſhe 
would be his Rumble ſervant. Don Qufxote 
begg eck of her to do him the fayour to add here- 
| ter the title of lady to her name, and for his 
fake to be called from that time the lady Toloſa; 
which ſhe promiſed to do. Her companion hav- 
_ "ing buckled on his'ſpurs; occaſioned the like 
* ”*conference between them; and when he had 
alked her name, ſhe told him ſhe went by the | 
name of Miller, being the. daughter of an ho- 
"neſt miller of Antequera. Our new knight 
*'Entreated-her alſo to ſtyle herſelf the lady Miller, Wi . 
2 makifig her new offers of ſervice. © Theſe extra- ; 
2 
| 


ordinary ceremonics (the like never ſeen before) Ml - 
| i being thus hurried over in a kind of poſt-haſte, WM - 
| © ton Quixote could not reſt till he had taken the 
| Feld in queſt of adventures; therefore having 
immediately faddled his Rozinante, and being 
- mounted, e embraced the inn Keeper, and re- 

turned him {6 many 1 at * Extrayagatit a 


SO V1.3 eta IVIOMY Gini , ate, 
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rate, for the hijgh obligation he Had 1 laid up pon 
Fim in dubbitig him à Kni! cht; that it is Hipolf. 
üble io' give a true retilion of them alf: to 
Which the inn-keeper, in haſte'to get rid of him, 
returned as rhetorical, thoug H ſhorter anſwers ; 
# and, without {topping his tors for the ——_ 
ing, v was 5 glad with al af his heart fo ſee him go. 
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CHAP. IV: 


dat befell the kaight after le had 2 the inn. 


| HE, beams of Aurora began to bluſh- 
| u the morn,” when gon Quixote faltied- 
bn e en nn, ſo well pleaſed, ſo gay; and ſo 
*overjoyel to find himſelf 4 that ke in- 
fuſe 15 fame ſatisfaction intò his hotſe, h 
ſeemed ready to burſt his girths for" joy. But 
calling to mind the admonitions | whi the in- 
keeper had given him, concerning the provi- 
ſion of neceſſary accommodations in his travels, 
particularly money. and clean ſhirts; he reſolved 
to return Name 8 to furniſh himſelf with them, 
and likewiſe get him a ſquire, deſigning to en- 
tertain as, ſuch à labouring man his neighbour, 
| "who was poor and had à charge of children, but 
hery HER for the office. With this teſolution. 
Kee. the road which led to his on village; 
"and Rozinante, that ſeemed to know his will 
by inſtinct, began to carry him round trot ſo 
"briſkly; that his heels ſeemed, ſcarcely: to touch 
the ground. The knight had not travelled far, 
when he fancied he heard an effeminate voice 


comp ht-Hand. 
om plaining ir in a. thicket. . his 25 1 
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6, 1 thank heaven (ſaid he, when he heard the 
cries) for favouring me ſo ſoon with an oppor- 
| tunity to, perform the duty of my profeſſion, and 
. reap the fruit, of my..delires |. for theſe. com- 
. plaints are certainly the moans. of ſome, diſtreſſ- 
id creature, who wants my preſent help.” 
Then, turning to that fide, with all the ſpeed 
which Rozinante could make, he no ſooner 
came into the wood but he found a mare tied to 
an oak, and to another a young lad about fif- 
teen years of age, naked from the waſte up- 
Wards. This was he who made ſuch a lament- 
able out- cry; and not without cauſe, for a luſ- 
ty country- -fellow was ſtrapping him ſoundly << 
with a girdle, at everyſtripe putting him in mind tr 
- of a proverb, Keep your mouth ſhut and, your 
eyes open, firrah. Gocd maſter, cried; the 
boy, I will do ſo no more, as I hope to be 
ſaved, I will never do ſo aga in!. Indeed, maſ- WE 
ter, hereafter. I will SO more care of; .your 
ec: Don Quixote ſeeing this, cried 1 in an 
ngry tone. Diſcourtcous knight, ic is an ©” 
5 act to ſtrike a perſon who Re not able 
- to defend himſelf: come, beſtride thy ſteed, 
and take thy lance, (for the farmer had ſome- 
thing that looked like one reſting upon the 
| ſame tree to which his mare was tied) „ then 
=o will make * know thou haſt acted the Part 


25 2 


| 
| 
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_ in mild and lahme words: de in 
knight, cried he, this boy, whom I am chaſtiſ- W'* 
ing 


DN CTO TEK. 4 
q iS my ſeryant; employed by me to look aſter 
k of ſheep, which I hbve not far off; but 


be is ſo heedleſs that I loſe ſome of: them every = 
ns { Now; becauſe I correct Rim for his care- 
l 


neſs or his knavery, he ſays I dg 
covetouſneſs to defraud him of hi but 
upon my life and ſoul he belies me. What! 
the lie in my preſence, you ſauey clown, cried 
don Quixote, by the ſun that ſhines I have 
good mind to run thee through the body with 
my lance. Pay the boy this inſane without an wr 
more words, or, by the power that rults us al 
I will immediately diſpatch and apnihilate thee; 
come, unbind him this moment.“ The coun- 
try-man hung down his head, and without any 
further repl uabound the boy; who being aſk- 
ide by don Quixote what his maſter owed him, 
told trim- it was nine months lat feven 
reals a month. The knight having caſt it up, 
ound it came to ſixty- three rrals in all; which 
he ordered the farmer to pay the follow imme- 
Lately,” unleſe he intended to loſe his life that 
ery moment. The poor country- man trem- 
bling for fear, told him, that, as he was on the 
ink og dend, by the oath he had ſworn (by 
the by he had not. yet ſworn at. all) he did not 
owe the lad ſo müch; for there Was to be de- 
ducted for three pair. of ſhoes which he had 
bought him, and à real for: his being let: bload 
twice. when he was ſick. That may be, re- 
Jied.don Quixote; but ſet: the price of the ſhoes 
nd, the bleeding, againſt the ſtripes which y 
ave e gin him without cauſe: for if he has = 
uſe 


it out of 
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-uſed the! ſhoe-leather which you. paid for, 
have in return miſuſed: and impaired his 
fufficiently ;| and if the ſurgeon a ler bim blog 
— ſick, you have drawn bldod from 
him no he is: in Nachr. ſo that he owes: you 
'nithing an that account. The worſt is, fir 
oried the farmer, that I have no money 
adobe mn! but let £0 home with me 
and Lwill pay him every piece out of hand 
What! I g6 g bom with kms Tale , 
Ger; the devil-a-bit, fir ! Not I. trul kn 
better things, for as ſoon as he ſhou Fi get: me 
by chimſalf. he: would flay me alive like ach 
St. Bartholomew. He will. never dare to « 
it. replied don Quixote; I command him, * 
that's: ſufficient to reſtrain; him: therefore pro 
vided he will ſwear by the order of knighthodd 
Which has: been - conferred upon; him, that be 
will duly obſerve this regulation, L will freeh 
let him go, and thou att ſecure:of thy money. 
Good fir, Wdat is it you ſay, cried the boy; 
this maſter of mine is no wy 07 nor ever was 
ofiany order in his life: he is John Haldudb,.th 
rich farmer of Quintinar. This ſigniſies lit 
anſwered don Quixote, for there may be nigh 
among the Haldudoes; beſides, the brave man 
earves out his fortune, and every man is. the 
ſon of his .awn: works. That is, true, {i 
quoth+ Andrew:; but of what works can thi 
maſter of mine be the ſom who denies me mf 
wages we, — earned with the ſweat 
my brows? not deny to pay thee thy wages 
enn Andrew, cried the — 3 be 1 „ 
8 in 
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orders of. knighthood in the enk FE ſwear, I 
will pay thee every piece, as: I” ſaidy nay and 


form your oath, for if 7 fail, I myſelf ſweat 
by the ſame oath to return and and you out, 
and puniſh you tho ugh you ſhould hide: yourſelf 
as cloſe as a Ward al, I would be in- 
formed who it is me lays hoſe njunctions on 
you, that you may underſtand — higkly it 
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valorous do on QuixetE GEN Mancha, the righter 
of wrongs, the avenger and redreſſer of wel 
ances; and ſo farewel;/ but remember what 
have promiſed and: — as you wilt : 


the contrary at your - peril.” 
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a judge, that adads if you do not 
pay als de Wil coma haek and make W 
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en hs EE „ and by all the 


ſweet· ſcented to boot. You may Ipare your | 
perfume, ſaid don Quixote, do — pay him in 
reals and F am ſatisfied; but be ſure you per- 


concerns you to rs them, know, I am the 


This ai, he 
elapped: ſpurs to Non inante, and quickly: left 


man, ho followed” him wick 2 
„ 6 f66ner found that he had 


but he went back to his bey Andrew. Come. 

ehild, ſaid he, E wilt pay ttfee what Lowe thee, 
tie as that righter ef wrong and redreſfer of griev- 
e ances has « ordered me. Ay: quot Andrew, on 
i my word you will de well'to fulfill the com- 
mig mands A: that good knight, whom heaven 


to live; for he! is (6: brave a man, 
15 f. Ja 


, 
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= 0 dare ear 2 much, anſwered the 
— and to-ſhew thee how. much I love thee, 
Jam willing to inereaſe the debt, that may ©, 
large the payment. With that he caught, the 
youngſter by the arm, and tied him again to 
the tree; where he handled him ſo unmerci: 
fully, thin, ſcarce any figns of life were left in 
him. Now call — righter of wrongs, maſter 
Andrew, cried ' the farmer, and you ſhall' ſeg 
10 will never be able to undo what I have done; 
2 I fancy it is but a part of hat am-t9 
I have a good mind to fla 1 alive; 
as YOu. ſaid I wou d, you raſcal. owever hg 
untied him at laſt, and gave him leave to go and 
teek- his. judge, i in order to have his decree put 
in execution. Andrew went. his Ways nat very 
well pleaſed you may be ſute, yet fully reſolved 
to find; Qut the valorous don Quixote de la Man- 
cha, and give an exact account of the whole 
tranſaction, that he might pay the abuſe with 
ſeven- fold uſury; in ſhort, he crept off ſobbing 
and-weeping, while his maſter Raid behind laugh- 
ing. And in this manner was this wrong redreſſed 


by: the valorous don Quixote de Mancha. 71 


In'the mean. tune, being highly pleaſed with 


himſelf, arid what had happened, im Ox AF he 
n 


bad given a moſt rn and. begin- 
ning to his feats of arms, ag be went on towards 
his village, * 0 maſt beautiful of beauties, 
ſaid he with a low voice, Duleinea del ' T'o- 
boſo well. mayeſt thou deem thyſelf moſt happy, 

ce. it was thy good fortune to captivate and 
W Sino dae to * pleafure- ſo valorous 


and 
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and renowned a knight as is, and ever ſhall be, 


don Quixote de. la Mancha; who, as all the | 
© Wh world knows, had the order of knighthood 
- WH beſtowed on him but yeſterday, and this day | 
ae redreſſed the-greateſt wrong and grievance that: | 
0 cer injuſtice could deſign or cruelty commit: 
ais day has he wreſted the ſcourge out of the | 
10 bands of that tormentor, who ſo unmercifully- | 
er created a tender infant, without the leaſt oeca- | 
sn given.” Juſt as he had ſaid this, he found | 
+ himſelf at a place where four roads met; and 
(cis made him preſently bethink himſelf of thoſe = | 
* croſs-ways which often uſed! to put knight-er-, 
s rants to a+ ſtand, to conſult with themſelves: 
d Wh which way they ſhould take; and that he might 
t follow their example, he, ſtopped awhile, and 
Y after he had ſeriouſly reflected on the matter, he 


e Rozinante the reins, ſubjecting his own 
will to that of his horſe, who purſuing his firſt: 
intent, took the wav that led to his on ſtable. 
Don Quixote had not gone above two miles 
but he diſcovered a great company of people 
riding towards him, ho proved eo be merchants 
of Toledo, who were going to buy ſilks in Mur- 
cia. They were ſix in all, every one ſereened 
with his umbrella, beſides four ſervants on 
horſeback, and three muleteers on foot. The 
knight no ſooner perceived them, but he im- 
agined this to be ſome new adventure; and be- 
cauſe he was reſolved to imitate as much as 
poſſible - the paſſages. which he had read in bis 
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books, he was to repreſent this to him | 
ſelf as ſuch a particular adventure as he had 1 


a ſin 
this! breaſt with his target, den eeelke himſelf in 


don as they came within hearing, with a loud 
voice and haughty tone, Hold, cried he, 
let all mankind” ſand, nor hope 


would force from them; and therefore one f 


talk to chim. Sir knight, cried he, we do 


fwn oven: the: truth which 5 
fm us. Had] once ſhewed youithat beauty,” 
_ replied dom Quixote, „ What wonder ' wouldrit 
bets 
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Har deſire to meet with; and ſo, with 2 
dreadful. grace and aſſurance, fixing himſelf in 
couching his lance, and covering 


the middle of the road, expecting the coming 
up of the ſuppoſed knighterrants, As ſoon 


to paſs on 
further unleſs all ' mankind acknowledge and 
donfeſs, that there is not in the univerſe à more 
beautiful damſel than the empreſs of la Man- 
eha, the peerbeſs Dulcinea del- Toboſo:“ At 
theſe words, the merehants made à halt to view 
the unaccountable 1 of their oponent; and 
eaſily conjecturing, by his expreſſion and 
diſguiſe" that ' the poor cen had loſt his 
ſenſes, : they were — underſtand the 
meaning of that ſtrange confeſſion which he 


the company, ho foyed and underſtood raillery, 
having idifcretion to manage it, undertbok to 


not know this Worthy lady kyou talk of; but 
berpleaſed to let us fee her, and then if we 
and her poſſeſſed: of thoſe matchleſs charins 
of. Which yo aſſert her 0 be the. miſtreſs, 
we will freely and without the leaſt compul- 
would extort 


keveyowudinowiedgefonotoriousand:evi- 
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bliging you to believe it, conſeſs It, affirm 
it, ſwear it, and maintain it Witbeut ſeeing 
her, and therefore make this acknb wle. ar 
this very moment, er know; it is with ine 
muſt join in baile, ye proud and unreafonable 
mortals, eome on one by one, as the laws of 
chivalry reblies; or all at onee WIE to 
the diſnonourable practice of anew of 1 
here I ex all my ſingle If and | 
ſtand the dae, Coclading in che j uſtice uf 
my cauſe,” Sir knight, replied the enetChant; 
4 IIdeſceeh y in dne name of all the princes 
here pteſent, that, for the diſcharge ef ouf 
conſeienges, Which will not permit us to affirm 
a thing we never heard or ſaw, and Which be- 
ſides tends ſo much to the diſhonour of dhe 
empreſſes and queens of Alcaria and Eſtrema- 
dufa, your worſhip will vouehfafe to let us ſee 
ſome: portraiture! of that lady, it were 
10 bigger chan a grain of Wheat; for by a 
ſmall ſample we may judge of a whole. piece, 
and Sy "that means reſt" ſecure and 
— ou contented and a 
eve that we all find viirſelves Already 
90 mehnadle to comply with you, that 
her picture mould repfcledt her to be Blind 
of dne eye, and Aſtilling vermfltion and brim- 
ſtone at che ther, yet se oblige: you we feu 
be ready to fry” in her favour Whatever your 
worſhip deftres. : - Diftill, ye infamous bunt 
drels, teplied don Quixote, in à burning rage! 
it}, fay-you? Know, that nothing aiſtille 
from heribat- amber and det: neithercisthe 
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2 in her eyes or ſhape, but more ſtraight 
than 2 Guadaramain; ſpindle.” But you--ſhall 
all ſeverely, pay for the horrid Mathes which 
thou haſt uttered che 8 beauty 
of my incomparable lady. Saying this, with 
his lance couched, he ran Fa uriouſly at the 
— who had thus provoked him, 1 had 
ot. good fortune ſo ordered it that Rozinante 
ala ſtumble and fall in the midſt of his career, 
acer trifler had paid dearly for his rail - 
lery; but as Rozinante fell, be — down his 
maſter, who rolled and tumbied a good Way on. 
the ground without being able to get upon his 
legs, though he uſed all his ſkill and ſtrength to 
Ba itz ſo encumbered he was with his ance, 
target, ſours, -helmet, and the weight of his 
ruſty. armour.. However, in this helpleſs cons. 
dition he played the hero with his tongue; Stay, 
cried he, cowards, raſcals, do not ſty |. it is not 
through my. fault that I lie here, but through 
| _ of my horle, ye poltrons! 
* the grooms, who was not over-bur- 
e with re, hearing the over- 
thrown knight thus inſolently treat his maſter, 
could not bear it without returning him anſwer 
an. his ribs; and therefore min, up to him, 
as he lay wallowing, he ſnatched his lance, and 
having broken it to pieces, he ſo belaboured don 
Quixote's ſides with one of them, that in ſpit 
of his arms he thraſhed him like a wh; thee 
His maſter indeed called to him not to lay on 
mY e e and to let him alone; but the 


hand was in, e not give 
over 
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over rib-roaſting the knight-till he had tired 
-out his paſſion and himfelf; and therefore 
running to the other pieces of the broken 
lance, he fell. to it again without ceaſing, till 
he had ſplintered them all on the poor knight's 
iron incloſure. He, on his fide, notwithſtand- 
ing all this ſtorm of baſtinadoes, lay all the 
while bellowing, threatening heaven and earth, 
and thoſe vile ruffians as he took them to be. 


At laſt the mule-driver was tired, and the. 
merchants purſued their journey, ſufficiently: 


furniſhed with matter of diſcourſe at the poor 


knight's expence. When he found himſelf 
alone, he tried once more to get on his feet; 


but if he could not do it when he had the uſe 
of his limbs, how ſhould he do it now, bruif- 
ed and battered as he was? but yet for all 
this he eſteemed himſelf a happy man, being 
ſtill perſuaded that his misfortune was one of 
thoſe accidents common in knight-errantry, 


and ſuch an one as he could wholly attribute. 


to the falling of his horſe; nor could he poſ- 
ſibly get up, ſo ſore and mortified as his body 
was all over. ph 
CHAT 195 

The night's misfortunes continued. 


F IN DING it impoſlible to move, he 


reſolved to have recourſe to his uſual re-, 


medy, which was to bethink himſelf what 
paſſage in his books might afford him ſome 
comfort; and preſently his folly brought ta 
his remembrance the ſtory of þ 
Vor, I, C | the 


aldwin and 
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duke of Mantua, his imaginary uncle, made 
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the marquis of Mantua, when Carloto left 
the former wounded on the mountain; a ſto 
learned and known by little children, not 
unknown to young men and women, cele- 
brated and even believed by the old; and yet 
not a jot more authentic than the miracles 
of Mohammed. This ſeemed to him as if 
made on purpoſe for his preſent circumſtances, 
and therctore he began rolling and tumbling 
up and down, expreſſing the greateſt pain and 
reſentment, and breathing out with a lan- 
guiſhing voice the ſame complaints which the 
wounded knight of the wood is ſaid fo have 
made, | 


Alas where art thou lady dear, 
That for my woe thou doſt not moan ? 


Thou little know*{t what ails me here, 
Or art to me diſloyal grown! 


Thus he went on with the lamentations of 
that romance till he came to theſe verſes: 


O thou, my uncle and my prince, 
+ Marquis of Mantua, noble lord! — 


When kind fortune ſo ordered it, that a 
peaſant who lived in the fame village, and 
near his houſe, happened to paſs by as he 
came from the mill with a ſack of wheat. 
The fellow ſeeing a man lie at his full length 
on the ground, aſked him who he was, and 
why he made ſuch a ſad complaint? Don 
Quixote, whoſe diſtempered brain preſently 
repreſented to him the countryman for the 


him 
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kim no anſwer, but went an with the ro- 
mance, giving him an account of his misfor- 
tunes, and of the loves of his wife and the 
emperor's ſon, juſt as the book relates them. 
The fellow ſtared, much amazed to hear a 
man talk ſuch unaccountable ſtuff; and tak- 
ing off the vizor of his helmet, broken all to 
pieces with the blows beſtowed upon it by the 
mule-driver, he wiped off the duſt that cover- 
ed his face, and preſently knew the gentleman. 
Maſter Quixada! cried he (for ſo he was pro- 
perly called when he had the right uſe of his 
ſenſes, and had not yet from a ſober gentle- 
man transformed himſelf into a wandering 
knight) how came you in this condition? But 
the other continued in his romanee, and 
made no anſwers to all the queſtions the coun- 
tryman put to him, but what followed in 
courſe in the book. Which the good man per- 
ceiving, he took off the battered adventurer's 


armour as well as he cduld, and ſearched 


for his wounds; but finding no ſign of any 
blood, or any other hurt, he endeavaured ta 
ſet him upon his legs; and at laſt, Witch a 
great deal of trouble, he heaved him upon his 
own aſs, as being the more eaſy and gentle, of 
carriage; he alfo got all the knight's arms to- 
gether, not leaving behind ſa much as the 
ſplinters of his lance; and having tied them 
up, and laid them on Rozinante, which. he 
took by the bridle, and his aſs by the halter, 


he led them all towards the village, ag{tza&dged  -. 


on foot himſelf very, penſive, while he reflect- 
ed on the extravagances which he heard don 


—_ Quixote 
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Quixote utter. Nor was the knight himſelf 
leſs melancholy, for he felt himſelt ſo bruiſed 
and mortified, that he could hardly fit on the 
aſs, : and now and then he breathed ſuch 
grievous ſighs, as ſeemed to pierce the very 
ſkies, which moved his compaſſionate neigh- 
bour once more to intreat him to declare to 
Him the cauſe of his grief. But one would 
have imagined the devil prompted him with 
ſtories that had ſome reſemblance of his cir- 
cumſtances; for in that inſtant, wholly for- 
getting Baldwin, he bethought himſelf of the 
moor Abindarez, when Rodrigo de Narvaez, 
alcaid of Antequera, took and carried him 
priſoner to his caſtle; ſo that when the huſ- 
bandman aſked him again how he did, apd 
what ailed him? he anſwered word for word, 
as the priſoner Abindarez replied to Rodrigo 
de Narvaez, in the Diana of George de 
Monte-major, where that adventure is re- 
lated; applying it ſo properly to his purpoſe, 
that the countryman wiſhed himſelf at the 
devil, rather than within the hearing of ſuch 
ſtrange nonſenſe; and being now fully con- 
vinced that his neighbour's brains were turn- 
ed, he made all the haſte he could to the vil- 
lage, to be rid of his tedious and troubleſome 
impertinences. Don Quixote in the mean 
time thus went on: You muſt know, don Ro- 
drigo de Narvaez, that this beautiful Xerifa, 
of whom I gave you an account, is at preſent 
the moſt lovely Dulcinea del Toboſo, for 
whoſe ſake I have done, ſtill do, and will 


atchieve the moſt famous deeds of chivalry 
| that 
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that ever were, or ever ſhall be ſeen in the 
univerſe. Good fir, replied the villager, do 
you not perceive that I am neither don Rod- 
rigo de Narvaez, nor the marquis of Mantua, 
but only a poor ſinner, Pedro Alonzo by 
name, your worſhip's neighbour? Nor are you. 
Baldwin nor Abindarez, but only that wor- 
thy gentleman ſenior Quixada. I know very 
well who I am, anſwered the battered knight; 
and what is more, I know that I may not only 
be the perſons I have named, but alſo the 
twelve peers of France, nay, and the nine 
worthies all in one; ſince my atchievements 
will out-rival not only the famous exploits 
which made any of them fingly illuſtrious, 
but all their mighty deeds accumulated toge- 
ther, | | 
Thus diſcourſing, they arrived at the village 
about twilight ; but the countryman ſtaid at 
ſome diſtance until it was dark, that the diſ- 
treſſed gentleman might not be ſeen ſo ſcurvily 
mounted, and then he led him home to his own 
houſe, which he found in great confuſion. 
The curate and the barber of the village, both 
of them don Quixote's intimate acquaintance, 
happened to be there, diſcourſing with the 
houſe-keeper. What do you think, pray good 
doctor Perez, ſaid ſhe (for this was the cu- 
rate's name) what do you think of my maſter's 
miſchance ? neither he, nor his horſe, nor his 
target, lance, nor armour have been ſeen theſe 
ſix days. What ſhall I do, wretch that I am ? 
I dare lay my life, and it is as ſure as I am a 
living creature, that thoſe curſed books of er- 
C 3 rantry, 
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rantry, which he uſed to be always poring 
upon, have ſet him beſide his ſenſes ; for now 
J remember I have often heard him mutter to 
himſelf, that he had a mind to turn knight- 
errant, and jaunt up and down the world to 
find adventures. May Satan and Barabbas &en- 
take all ſuch legends that have thus crackt the 
beſt head-piece in all la Mancha]! His niece* 
ſaid as much; addreſſing herſelf to the barber, 
You muit know, Mr. Nicholas, quoth ſhe, 
that many times my uncle would read you thoſe: 
unconſcionable books of miſadventures for 
eight and forty hours together ; then away he 
would throw you his book, and drav/ ing his 
ſword, he would fence againſt the walls ; ; = 
when he had tired himſelf with cutting 
ſlaſhing, he would cry, he had killed — of 
ants as big as any ſteëples; and the edel 
put himſelf into, he would ſay was the blood 
&f the w Ounds, he bad received in the fight; 
then would he ſwallo you a huge juz of cold 
water, and prefintly he vould be as quiet, and 
as well as ever he was in his life; and he ſaid 
that this ſame water was a fort of pree ious drink 
brought him by the fage Eſquife, a great magi- 
cian, and his eſpecial friend. Now it is l Who 
am the cauſe of all this miſchief, for not gi- 
ving you timely notice of iy uncle's raving, 
that you might have put a ſtop to it, beſore 
it Was too late, and have burnt all theſe ex- 
Ommunicared: books; for there are I do not 
know how many of them that deſerve as much 
to be burned as thoſe of the rankeſt heretic. 
- 2m of ycur mind, ſaid the curate, and ve- 


rily 
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rily to-morrow ſhall not paſs over before I 
have fairly brought them to a trial, and con- 
demned them to the flames, that they may 
not miniſter occaſion to ſuch as would read 
them, to be perverted after the example of 
my good friend. The countryman, who with 
don Quixote ſtood without, liſtening to all 
this diſcourſe, now perfectly underſtood by this 
the cauſe of his neighbour's diſorder; and 
therefore without any more ado, he called 
out aloud, Here! houſe! open the gates there, 


for the lord Baldwin, and the lord marquis of _ 


Mantua, who is coming ſorely wounded, and 
for the mooriſh lord Abindarez, whom the 
valorous don Rodrigo de Narvaez, alcaid of 
Antequera, brings prifoner, At which words 
they all got out. of doors, and the one finding 
it to be her uncle, and the other to be her 


maſter, and the reſt thzir friend, who had 


not yet alighted from the als, becauſe indeed 
he was not able, they all ran to einbrace him; 
to whom the knight, Forbear, ſaid he, for I 
am terribly wounded, by reaſon that my horſe 
failed me; carry me to bed, and if it be poſ- 
ſible, let the inchantreſs Urganda * be ſent 
for to cure my wounds, Now, in the name of 
miſchief, quoth the houſe-keeper, fee whe- 
ther I did not gueſs right, on which foot my 
maſter halted ? Come, get you to bed, I be- 


ſeech you, and my life for your's, we will 


Agood natured enchantreſs in Amadis de Gaul, and 
wife iO the ſage Alquife, whom the houſe-keeper errone- 
ouſly miſnames by th2 word. Eſquiſe in the preceding 
Page. 
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take care to cure you without ſending to the 
fame Urganda. A hearty curſe, and the 
curſe of curſes, I fay it again and again a 
hundred times, light upon thoſe books of 
chivalry that have put you in this pickle, 
Thereupon they carried him up to his bed, 

and ſearched for his wounds, but could find 
none; and then he told them he was only 
bruiſed, having had a dreadful fall from his 
horſe Rozinante while he was fighting ten 
giants,, the moſt outragious and audacious 
that ever could be found upon the face of the 
earth. How, cried the curate, have we gi- 
ants too in combination againſt us! Nay, 

then may I forfeit my habit, if I do not burn 
them all by to-morrow night. Then did they 
aſk the don a thouſand queſtions ; but to every 
one he made no other anſwer, but that they 
ſhould give him ſomething to eat, and then 
leave him to his repoſe; a thing which was 
to him of the greateſt importance. They 
complied with his deſires, and then the curate 
informed himſelf at large in what condition 
the coutitryman had found him; and having 
had a full account of every particular, as al ſo 
of the knight's extravagant talk, both when 

the fellow found him, and as he brought 
him home, this increaſed the curate's deſire of 
effecting what he had reſolved to do the next 
morning. At which time he called upon his 


friend, maſter Nicholas, the barber, and went 


with him to don Quixote's houſe, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, VI. 


Of the pleaſant and curious ſerutiny which the cu- 
rate and the barber-ſurgeon made of the library 
of our ingenious gentleman, | 


HH E curate came, attended by the barber, 
while the knight was yet aſleep, and 
deſired his niece to let him have the key of the 
room where her uncle kept his books, the au- 
thors of his woes; ſhe readily conſented, and 
ſo in they went and the houſe-keeper with 
them. There they found above a hundred 
large volumes neatly bound, and a good num- 
ber of ſmall ones. As ſoon as the houſe- 
keeper had ſpied them out, ſhe ran out of the 
ſtudy, and returncd immediately with a holy- 
water-pot and a ſprinkler: here, doctor, cried 
ſhe, pray ſprinkle every creek and corner in 
the room, leſt there ſhould lurk in it ſome one 
of the many ſorcerers theſe books ſwarm with, 
who might chance to bewitch us, for the ill- 
will we bear them in going about to ſend them 
out of the world. The curate could not for- 
bear ſmiling at the old-woman's ſimplicity; 
and deſired the barber to reach him the books 
one by one, that he might peruſe the title- 
pages, for perhaps they might find ſome among 
them that might not deſerve to be committed 
to the flames. Oh! by no means, cried the 
niece, ſpare none of them, they all helped 
ſome how or other to crack my uncle's brain. 
I fancy we had beſt throw them all out at the 
window in the yard, and lay them together 
in a heap, and then ſet them on fire, or elſe 


C5 : carry 
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carry them into the back-yayd, and there 
make-a pile of them and burn them, and fo 
the foke will offend no body; the houſe- 
keeper joined with her, ſo Ot bent they 
were both upon the deſtruction of thoſe poor 
innocents; but the curate would not conde- 
fend to thoſe irrezular proceedings, and re- 
ſolved firſt to read at leaſt the title-pages of 
e ery book. 
I he firſt that maſter Nicholas put into his 
hands was Amadis de Gaul, in four volumes, 
IJ here ſeems to me ſome myſtery in this book's 
being the firſt taken down (cried the curate, 
as ſoon as he had looked upon it) for I have 
heard it is the firſt book of knight-errantry 
that ever wageprinted in Spain, and the mo- 
del of all the reſt; and therefore I am of 
opinion, that, as the firſt teacher and author 
of ſo pernicious a ſect, it ought to be con- 
dem ned to the fire without mercy, I beg a 
reprieve for him, cried the barber, for I have 
been told it is the beſt book that has been 
written in that kind; and therefore as the 
only good thing of that ſort it may deſerve 2 
pardon : well then, replied 'the curate, for 
this time let him have it, let us ſee that other 
which lies next him. Theſe, ſaid the bar- 
ber, are the exploits of Eſplandian, the law- 
fully begotten fon of Amadis de Gaul. Ve- 
rily, ſaid the curate, the father's goodnels 
ſhall not excuſe the want of it in the fon: 
here, good miſtreſs houſe-keeper, open that 
window and throw it into the yard, and let 


it ſerve as a neee to that pile we ay 
et 
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ſet blazing preſently. She was not ſlack in 
her obedience; and thus poor don Eſplandian 
was ſent headlong into the yard, there pa- 
tiently to wait the time of his firey trial. To 
the next, cried the curate. This, ſaid the 
barber, is Amadis of Greece; and I am of 
opinion that all thoſe that ſtand on this fide 
are of the ſame family. Then let them all 
be ſent packing into the yard, replied-the cu- 
rate; for rather than loſe the pleaſure of burn- 
ing queen Pintiquinieſtra, and the ſhepherd 
Darinel v-*th his eclogues, and the confound- 
ed unintelligible diſcourſes of the author, I 
think I ſhould burn my own father along 
with them, if I met him in the-diſguiſe of a 
knight-errant. I am of your mind, cried the 
barber. And I too, ſaid the niece; Nay then, 
quoth the old female, let them come, and 
down with them all into the yard. They 
were delivered to her accordingly, and many 
they were; ſo that to ſave herſelf the labour 
of carrying them down ſtairs, ſhe fairly ſent 
them flying out at the window. | 

What overgrown piece-of lumber have we 
here? cried the curate. Olivante de Laura, 
returned the barber. The ſame author wrote 
the garden of flowers; and to deal ingenuouſly 


with you, I cannot well tell which of the 


two books has moit truth in it, or to ſpeak 
more properly, leſs lies: but this I know. for 
certain, that he ſhall march into the back- 


yard like a nonſenſical arrogant block-head 
As he is, | 
The 
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The next, cried the barber, is Floriſmart 
of Hyrcania. How! my lord Floriſmart, is 
he here? replied the curate: nay then truly 
he ſhall even follow the reſt to the yard, in 
ſpight of his wonderful birth and incredible 
adventures; for his rough, dull, and inſipid 
ſtyle deſerves no better uſage. Come toſs 
him into the yard, and this other too, good 
miſtreſs. With all my heart, quoth the go- 
verneſs; and ſtraight ſhe was as good as her 
word. 

. Here is the noble don Platir, cried the bar- 
ber: it is an old book, replied the curate, 
and I can think of nothing in him that de- 
ſerves a grain of pity: away with him with- 
out any more words; and down he went ac- 
_ cordingly. 

Another book was opened, and it proved 
to be, The Knight of the Croſs. The holy 
title, cried the curate, might, in ſome mea- 
fure, atone for the badneſs of the book; but 
then, as the ſaying is, the devil lurks behind 
the croſs! To the flames with him. 

Then the barber taking down another book, 
cried here is the mirror of knighthood. Oh! 
I have the honour to know him, - replied the 
curate, There you will find the lord Rinalde 
of Montalban, with his friends and com- 
panions, all of them greater thieves than Ca- 
eus, together with the twelve peers of France, 
and that faithful hiſtorian Turpin. Truly, 
I muſt needs ſay, I am only for condemning 
them to perpetual baniſhment, at leaſt becauſe 
their ſtory contains ſomething of the famous 

4 i Boyardo's 
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Boyardo's invention; out of which the chriſ- 
tian poet Arioſto alſo borrowed his ſubject: 
yet, if I happen to meet with him in this bad 
company, and ſpeaking in any other language 
than his own, I will ſhew him nomanner of fa- 
vour; but, if he talks in his own native 


tongue, I will treat him with all the refpect 


imaginable. I have him at home in Italian, 
ſaid the barber, but I cannot underſtand him. 
It is not convenient you ſhould, replied the cu- 
rate; and I could willingly have excuſed the 
good captain who tranſlated it, that trouble of 
attempting to make him ſpeak Spaniſh, for 
he has deprived him of a great deal of his pri- 
mitive graces; a misfortune incident to all 
thoſe who preſume to tranſlate verſes, ſince 
their utmoſt wit and induſtry can never enable 
them to preſerve the native beauties and ge- 
nius that ſhine in the original. For this rea- 


fon Jam for having not only this book, but 


likewiſe all thoſe which we ſhall find here, 
treating of French affairs, thrown and depo- 
ſited in ſome dry vault, till we have maturely 
determined what ought to be done with them; 
yet give me leave to except one Bernardo del 
Carpio, that muſt be ſomewhere here amon 

the reſt, and another called Ronceſvalles; 
for whenever I meet with them, I will certain- 
ly deliver them up into the hands of the houſe- 
keeper, who ſhall toſs them into the fire, 
The barber gave his approbation to every par- 
ticular, well knowing that the curate was ſo good 
a chriſtian, and ſo great a lover of truth, that 
he would not have uttered a falſity for all the 
| world, 
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world. Then, opening another volume, he 
found it to be Palmerin de Oliva, and the 
next to that Palmerin of England. Ha! 
Have I found you, cried the curate! Here, 
take that Oliva, let him be torn to pieces, 
then burnt, and his aſhes ſcattered in the air: 
but let Palmerin of England be preferved as a 
ſingular relic of antiquity; and let ſuch a 
coſtly box be made for him as Alexander found 
among the ſpoils of Darius, which he devot- 
ed to incloſe Homer's works. For I muſt 
tell you, neighbour, that book deſerves par- 
ticular reſpect for two things: firſt, for it's 
own excellencies; and, ſecondly, for the 
ſake of it's author, who is ſaid to have been 
a learned king of Portugal: then all the ad- 
ventures of the caſtle of Miraguarda are well, 
and artfully managed, the dialogue very court- 
ly and clear, and the decorum ſtrictly obſerv- 
ed in every character, with equal propriety 
and judgment. Therefore, maſter Nicholas, 
continued he, with ſubmiſſion to your better 
advice, this and Amadis de Gaul ſhall be 
exempted from the fire; and let all the reſt be 
condemned without any further inquiry or 
examination, By no means, I beſeech you, 
returned the barber, for this which I have in 
my hands is the famous don Bellianis. 

Truly, cried the curate, he, with his ſe- 
cond, third and fourth parts, had need of a 
doſe of rhuharb to purge his exceflive choler: 
beſides, his caſtle of fame ſhould be demoliſh- 
ed, and a heap cf other rubbiſh removed; in 
order to which I give my vote to grant how 
« ; | (of 
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che benefit of tranſportation; and, as they 
ſhew ſigns of amendment, ſo ſhall mercy or 
juſtice be uſed towards them: in the mean 
time, neighbour, take them into cuſtody, 
and keep them ſafe at home; but let none be 
permitted to converſe with them. Content, cri- 
ed the barber; and to ſave himſelf the labour of 
looking on any more books of that kind he bid 
the houſe-keeper take all the great volumes 
and throw them into the yard. She, who 
longed to he at that ſport as much. as to 
be making her wedJing-ſmock, had no need 
of being twice ſpoken to; ſo that laying hold 
on no leſs than eight volumes at once, ſhe pre- 
ſently made them leap towards the place of 
execution; but as ſhe went too eagerly to 
work, taking more books than ſhe could con- 
veniently carry, ſhe happened to drop -one at 
the barber's foot, which he took up out of 
curioſity to ſee what it was, and found it to 
be the hiſtory of the famous knight Tirante 
the white. Good-lack-a-day, cried the cu- 
rate, is Tirante the white here? O] pray, good 
neighbour, give it me by all means, for I pro- 
miſe myſelf 1 to find in it a treaſure of delight 
and a mine of recreation. There we have 
that valorous knight don Kyrie-Eleiſon Mon- 
talban, with his brother Thomas of: Montal- 
ban and the knight Fonſeca; - the combat of 
the valorous Detriante with the maſtiff; the 
dainty and witty conceits of the damſel Pla- 
zerdemivida, with the loves and guiles of the 
widow Repoſada; together with the lady em- 
preſs, that was in loye with Hippolito her 
gentle- 
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gentleman-uſher. I vow and proteſt to you, 
- neighbour, continued he, that as for the ſtyle 
there is no better book in the world, Why 
here your knights eat and drink, ſleep and die 
natural deaths in their beds, nay, and firſt 
make their laſt will and teſtament; with a 
world of other things, of which all the reſt 
of theſe ſort of books do not ſay one ſyllable. 
Yet after all I muſt tell you, that for wilful] 

taking the pains to write ſo many fooliſh 
things, the worthy author fairly deſerves to 
be ſent to the gallies for all the days of his 
life. Take it home with. you and read it, 
and then tell me whether I have told you the 
truth or no. TI believe you, replied the bar- 
ber; but what ſhall we do with all theſe 

ſmall books that are left? Certainlyreplied the 
_ curate, theſe cannot be books of knight-er- 
rantry, they are two ſmall; you will find they 
are only poets. And ſo opening one, it hap- 
pened to be the Diana of Montemajor ; which 
made him ſay (believing all the reſt to be of 
that ſtamp) theſe do not deſerve to be puniſhed 
like the others, for they neither have done, 
nor can do that miſchief which theſe ſto- 
ries of chivalry have done, being generally 
ingenious books, that can do nobody any 
prejudice. Oh! good fir, cried the niece, 
burn them with the reſt, I beſeech you ; for 
ſhould my uncle get cured of his knight-errant 
frenzy, and betake himſelf to the reading of 
theſe books, weſhould have him turn ſhepherd, 
and ſo wander through the fields, nay, and 
what would be worſe yet, turn poet, * 
2 5 ey 
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they ſay is a catching and an incurable diſeaſe. 
The gentlewoman is in the right, ſaid the 
curate, and it will not be amiſs to remove 
that ſtumbling- bloek out of our friend's way; 
and ſince we began with the Diana of Monte- 
major, I am of opinion we ought not to burn 
it, but only take out that part of it which 
treats of the magician Felicia, and the inchan- 
ted water, as alſo the longer poems: and let 
the work eſcape with it's proſe, and the ho- 
nour of being firſt of that kind. Here's ano- 
ther Diana, quoth the barber, the ſecond of 
that name, by Salmantino; nay, and a third 
too, by Gil Polo. Pray, ſaid the curate, let 
Salmantino increaſe the number of the crimi- 
nals in the yard; but as for that by Gil Polo, 
preſerve it as charitably as if Apollo himſelf 
had written it, and go on as faſt as you can, I 
beſeech you, good neighbour, for it grows 
late. Here, quoth the barber, I have ten 
books of the Fortune of Love, written by An- 
thony de Lefraſco, a Sardinian poet. Now, 
by my holy orders, cried the curate, I do not 
think ſince Apollo was Apollo, the muſes 
muſes, and the poets poets, there was ever a 
more comical, more whimſical book. Of all 
the works of the kind commend me to this, 
for in it's way it is certainly the beſt and moſt 
ſingular that ever was publiſhed, and he who 
never read it, may ſafely think he never in 
his life read any thing that was pleaſant, 
Give it me, neighbour, continued he, for I 
am more glad to have found it, than if any 
one had given me a caſſoc of the beſt Florence 
| prunella, 
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prunella, With that he laid it aſide with 
extraordinary ſatsfaction, and the barber went 
on; Theſe that follow, cried he, and tne ſhep- 
herd of Iberia, the nymph of Enares, and the 
cure of jealouſy, take them, jailor, quoth the 
: curate, and never aſk me why, for then we 
' ſhall never have done. The next, ſaid the 
- barber, is the ſhepherd of Filida. He is no 
* ſhepherd, returned the curate, but a very dif- 
-creet courtier; keep him as a precious jewel, 
There is a bigger, cried the barber, called, The 
treaſure of divers poems. Had there been 
Teſs of them, ſaid the curate, they would have Ne. 
been more eſteemed. It is fit the book ſhould BS; 
be pruned, and cleared of ſeveral trifles that Nec 
diſgrace the reſt. Keep it, however, becauſe WM at 
the author is my friend, and for the ſake of Min 
his other more heroic and lofty productions. 
Here is a book of ſongs by Lopez Maldonado, 
cried the barber. He is alſo my particular 
friend, ſaid the curate: his verſes are very 
well liked when he reads them himſelf; and 
his voice is ſo excellent, that they charm us 
whenever he ſings them. He ſeems indeed 
to be ſomewhat too long in his eclogues; 
but can -we ever have too much of a good 
thing? Let him be preſerved among the beſt 
What is the. next book? The Galatea of 
Miguel de Cervantes, replied the barber, 
That Cervantes has been my intimate ac- 
quaintance theſe many years, cricd the curate; 
and I know he has been more converſant with 
misfortunes than with poctry. His book in- 
deed has I do not know what that looks like 

a good 
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a good deſign; he aims_at ſomething, but 
concludes nothing: therefore we muſt {tay 
for the ſecond part, which he has promiſed 
us; perhaps he may make us amends, and 
obtain a full pardon, which is denied him for 
the preſent; till that time keep him cloſe pri- 
ſoner at your houſe, I will, quoth the bar- 
ber: but ſee; I have here three more for you, 
the An of don Alonſo de Ercilla, the 
Auſtriada of Juan Ruffo, a magiſtrate of Cor- 
dova, and the Monſerrato of Chriſtopher de 
Virves, a Valentian poet. Theſe, cried the 
curate, are the beſt heroic poems we have in 
Spaniſh, and may vie with the moſt celebrat- 
ed of Italy. Reſerve them as the moſt valu- 
able performances which Spain has to boaſt af 
in po 

At laſt the curate grew ſo tired with 1 
into ſo many volumes, that he ordered all the 
reſt to be burnt at a venture. But the barber 
ſhewed one which he had opened by chance 
ere the dreadful ſentence was paſſed. Truly, 
ſaid the .curate, who ſaw by the title it was 
the tears of Angelica, I ſhould have wept 
myſelf, had I cauſed ſuch a book to ſhare 
the condemnation of the reſt; for the author. 
was not only one of the belt poets in Spain, 
but in the whole world, and tranſlated ſome af 
Ovid's fables with extraordinary ſucceſs. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Don Quixote's /econd ſally in queſt of adventures, 


HILE they were thus amuſed, the 
| knight began to rave and talk aloud to 
himſelf. Here, here, valorous knight, cried 
he, now is the time that you muſt exert the 
ſtrength of your mighty arms; for lo! the 
courtiers bear away the honour of the tourna- 
ment, This amazing outcry called away the 
inquifttors from any further examination of 
the library; and therefore the houſe-keeper 
and the niece being left to their own diſcre- 
tion, it is thought the Carolea, and Leo of 
Spain, with the deeds of the emperor, writ- 
ten by don Lewis d'Avila, which to be ſure 
were part of the collection, were committed 
to the flames unſeen and unheard, without any 
legal trial; a fate which perhaps they might 
have eſcaped, had the curate been there to 
have weighed what might have been urged in 
their defence. | 
When they entered don Quixote's cham- 
ber, they found him riſing out of his bed as 
mad as ever he was, tearing his throat, and 
making a heavy buſtle, laying about him 
with his ſword back-ſtroke and fore-ſtroke, as 
broad awake as if he had never ſlept. They 
ran in upon him, caught him in their arms, 
and carried him to bed again by main force; 
where, after he was ſomewhat quiet and ſet- 
tled, turning himſelf to the curate, Certain- 
ly, cried he, my Jord archbiſhop Turpin, it 
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is a great diſhonour to us who are called the 
twelve peers, to ſuffer the knights of the 
court to bear away the honour of the tourna- 
ment without any farther oppoſition, after 
we the knight-adventurers had carried it three 
days before. Be pacified, my good friend, re- 
plied the curate ; fortune may have yet a bet- 
ter ſucceſs in reſerve for you, and they wha 
loſe to day may win to-morrow : at preſent 
think on your health, for doubtleſs you muſt 
needs be now extremely tired, if not very 
much worked, Wounded ! replied don 
Quixote, no; but as for being bruiſed I will 
not deny it, for that baſe-born knight don 
Orlando has battered all my limbs with the 
trunk of an oak, out of meer envy, becauſe 


he ſees that 1 only dare to rival his exploits : 


but may I no more be called Rinaldo of 
Montalban, if, in ſpite of his inchantments, I 
do not make him ſeverely pay for this as ſoon 
as I can leave my bed; and therefore let my 
dinner be brought in; for it is what want 
moſt at this juncture, and then let me alone 
to revenge this vile abuſe. Accordingly they 
brought him ſome victuals, which when he 
had eaten, he fell aſleep again, and they left 
him, all of them ſtrangely amazed at his un- 
common madneſs. That night the houſe- 
keeper burnt all the books, not only thoſe in 
the yard, but all thoſe that were in the houſe; 
and ſeveral ſuffered in the general calamity, 
that deſerved to have been treaſured in ever- 
laſting archives, had not their fate and the re- 
miſſneſs of the inquiſitors ordered it — 
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And thus they verified the proverb, That tht 
good often fare the werſe for the lad. 

One of the remedies which the curate and 
the barber bethought themſelves of, in order 
to their friend's recovery, was to ſtop up the 
door of the room where his books lay, that he 
might not find it, nor miſs them when he 
roſe; for they hoped the effect would ceaſe 
when they had taken away the cauſe; and 
they ordered, that if he inquired about it, 
they ſhould tell him, that a certain inchants 
had carried away ſtudy, books and all. 'T'wo 
days after, don Quixote being got up, the 
firſt thing he did was to viſit his darling books; 
and as he could not find the ſtudy in the place 
where he bad left it, he went up and down; 
and looked for it in every room. Sometimes 
he came to the place where the door uſed to 
ſtand, and then ſtood feeling and groping 
about a good while, then caff his eyes, and 
ſtared on every ſide, without —.— a word, 
At laſt, after a long deliberation, he thought 
fit to aſk his houſe-keeper which was the way 
to his ftudy? What ſtudy, (anſwered the 
woman, according to her inſtructions) or 
rather, what nothing is it you look for? alas 
here is neither ſtudy nor books in the houſe 
now, for the devil has run“ away with them 
all. No, it was not the devil, ſaid the niece, 
but a conjurer, or an inchanter, as they call 
| them, who, ſince your abſence, came hither 
one night mounted on a dragon, on the top of 
a cloud, and then alighting went into your 
ſtudy, where what he did, he and the * 
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best can tell, for a while after, he flew out 
at the roof of the houſe, leaving it all full of 
ſmoke; and when we went to ſee what he had 
done, we could neither find the books, nor 
ſo much as the very ſtudy; only the houſe- 
keeper and I very well remember, that when 
the old thief went away, he cried out aloud, 
that out of a private grudge which he bore in 


done the houſe a miſchief, as we ſhould ſoon 
perceive; and then I think he called himſelf 
the ſage Muniaton. Not Muniaton, but 
* Freſton, you ſhould have ſaid, cried don 
Quixote. Truly, quoth the niece, I can- 
not tell whether it was Freſton or Friſton, 
but ſure I am that his name ended with a ton. 
It is ſo, returned don Quixote, for he is a 
famous necromancer, and my mortal enemy, 


ip and bears me a great deal of malice; for ſeeing 
il by his art, that in ſpite of all his ſpells, in 
d. proceſs of time I ſhall fight and vanquiſh in 
ht WW fingle combat, a knight whoſe intereſt he 
ay Wi <!pouſes, therefore he endeavours to do me all 
he manner of miſchief; but I dare aſſure him, 


that he ſtrives againſt the ſtream, nor can his 
power reverſe the firſt decrees of fate. Who 
ic Wa doubts of that? cried the niece: but, dear 
m uncle, what makes you run yourſelf into theſe 
e, quarrels? had not you better ſtay at home, 
all and live in peace and quietneſs, than go ram- 
cr bling up and down like a vagabond, and ſeek- 
of ing for better bread than is made of wheat, 


vil | An enchanter in Con Belliavis of Greece, 
Fol without 


his mind to the owner of thoſe books, he had 
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without once ſo much as conſidering, that 
many go to ſeek wool, and come home ſhorn 
themſelves? Oh! good niece, replied don 
Quixote, how ill thou underſtandeſt theſe 
matters! know, that before I will ſuffer my. 
ſelf to be ſhorn, I will tear and pluck off the 
beards of all thoſe audacious mortals, that 
ſhall attempt to profane the tip of one ſingle 
hair within the verge of theſe muſtachoes, 
To this neither the niece nor the governeſs 
thought fit to make any reply, for they per- 
ceived the knight to grow very angry. Full 
fifteen days did our knight remain quietly at 
home, without betraying the leaſt ſign of his 
deſire to renew his rambling ; during which 
time there paſſed a great deal of pleaſant diſ- 
courſe between him and his two friends the 
curate and the barber; while he maintained, that 
there was nothing the world ftood ſo much 
in need of as knights-errant; wherefore he 
was reſolved to revive the order: in which 
diſputes Mr. Curate ſometimes contradicted 
him, and ſometimes ſubmitted; for had he 
not now and then given way to his fancies, 
there would have been no converſing with 
him. | 

Don Quixote, in the mean time, earneſt- 
ly ſollicited one of his neighbours, a country- 
labourer, and a good honeſt fellow, (if we 
may call a poor man honeſt) for he was poor 
indeed, poor in purſe and poor in brains; 
and, in ſhort, the knight talked fo long to 
him, plied him with ſo many arguments, and 
made him ſo many -fair- promiſes, that'at 5 
1— N | the 
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fie poor filly clown conſented to go along 
with him, and become his ſquire. Among 
other inducements to entice him to do it wil- 
lingly, don Quixote forgot not to tel] him, 
that it was likely ſuch an adventure would 

reſent itſelf, as might ſecure him the conqueſt 
of ſome iſland in the time that he might be 
picking up a ſtraw or two, and then the ſquire 
might promiſe himſelf to be made governor 
of the place, Allured with theſe great pro- 
miſes, and many others, Sancho Panza (for 
that was the name of the fellow) forſook his 
vife and children to be his neighbour's ſquire. 
This being done, don Quixote made it his 
buſineſs to furniſh himſelf with money; to 
which purpoſe, ſelling one houſe, and mort- 
gaging another, and loſing by all, he at laſt 
got a pretty good ſum together. He allo bor- 
rowed a target of a friend, and having patch- 
ed up his head-piece and beaver as well as he 
could, he gave his ſquire notice of the day 
and hour when he intended to ſet out, that he 
might alſo furniſh himſelf with what he 
thought neceſſary; but above all he charged 
him to provide himſelf with a wallet; which 
Sancho promiſed to do, telling him he would 
alſo take his aſs along with him, which being 
a very good one, might be of great eaſe to him, 
for he was not uſed to travel much on foot. 
The mentioning of the aſs made the noble 
knight pauſe a-while; he muſed and pon- 
dered whether he had ever read of any knight- 
errant, whoſe ſquire uſed to ride upon an aſs; 


but he could not remember any precedent for 
Vol, I, D 
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it: however, he gave him leave at laſt to bring 
his aſs, hoping to mount him more honour- 
ably with the ficſt opportunity, K unhorſing 
the next diſcourteous knight he ſhould meet. 
He alſo furniſhed himſelf with ſhirts, and as 
many other neceflaries as he could convenient- 
ly carry, according to the inn-keeper's in- 
junctions. Which being done, Sancho Pan- 
za, Without bidding either his wife or children 
farewel ; and don Quixote, without taking 
any more notice of his houſe-keeper or of his 
niece, ſtole out of the — ww one night, not 
ſo much as ſuſpected by an y, and made 
ſuch haſte, that by break — 4 day they thought 
themſelves out of reach, ſhould they happen 
to be purſued. As for Sancho Panza, he rode 
like a patriarch, with his canvas knapſack, or 
wallet, and his leathern bottle, having a 
huge deſire to ſee himſelf governor of the 
iſland, which his maſter had promiſed him. 

Don Quixote had gotten into the ſame road 
which he took the time before, that is, the 
plains of Montiel, over which he travelled 
with: leſs inconveniency than when he went 
alone, by reaſon it was yet early in the morn- 
ing; at which time the ſun-beams being al- 
moſt parallel to the ſurface of the earth, and 
not directly darted down, as in the middle of 
the day, did not prove ſo offenſive. As they 
jogged on, I beſeech your worſhip, fir knight- 
errant, quoth Sancho to his maſter, be ſure 
you do not forget what you promiſed me 
about the iſland; for I dare ſay I ſhall make 
ſhift to govern it, let it be never ſo big. You 
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muſt know, friend Sancho, replied don Quix- 
ote, that it has been the conſtarſt practice of 
knights-errant in former ages tg make their 
ſquĩres governors of the iſlands or kingdom s 
they conquered: now I am not only reſolved 
to keep up that laudable cuſtom, but even to 
improve it, and to outdo my predeceſſors in ge- 
neroſity: for whereas, ſometimes, or rathcr 
moſt commonly, other knights delayed re- 
warding their ſquires till they were grown 
old, and worn out with fervice, bad days, 
worſe nights, and all manner of hard: duty, 
and then put them off with ſome title, either 
of count, dr at leaſt marquis of ſome valley 
or province of great or ſmall extent; now, 
if thou and I do but live, it may happen, that 
before we have paſſed fix days together, 1 
may conquer ſome kingdom, having many 
other kingdoms annexed to its imperial crown; 
and this would fall out moſt luckily for thee 
for then would I preſently crown thee king of 
one of them. Nor do thou imagine this to 
be a mighty matter; for ſo ſtrange accidents 
and revolutions, ſo ſudden and ſo unforeſeen, 
attend the profeſſion of chivalry, that I might 
eaſily give thee a great deal more than I have 
promiſed. Why, ſhould this come to paſs, 
quoth Sancho Panza, and I be made a king 
by ſome ſuch miracle, as your worſhip fays, 
then. happy be lucky, my Whither-d'ye-go 
Mary Gutierez would be at leaſt a queen, and 
my children infantas and princes an't like your 
worſhip. Who doubts of that? cried don 
Quixote? I doubt of * replied Sancho Panza; 

— for 
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for I cannot help believing, that though it 
ihould rain kingdoms down upon the face of 
the earth, not one of them would ſet well up- 
on Mary Gutierez's head; for I muſt needs 
tel] you, ſhe is not worth two braſs jacks to 
make a queen of : no, counteſs would be bet- 
ter for her, 2n't pleaſe you; and that too, 
God help her, will be as much as ſhe can 
handſomely manage. Recommend the mat- 
ter to Providence, returned don Quixote, it 
will be ſure to give what is moſt expedient for 
thee; but yet diſdain to entertain inferior 
thoughts, and be not tempted to accept leſs 
than the dignity of a vice roy. No more I 
won't, fir, quoth Sancho, eſpecially ſince I 
have ſo rare a maſter as your worſhip, who 
will take care to give me whatever may be fit 
for me, and what I may be able to deal 


with, 


CHAP. VIII 


Of the good ſucceſs which the valorous don Quixote 
had in the moſt terrifying and never to be imagi- 
ned adventure of the wind-milly, with other 

tranſactious werthy to be tranſmitted to poſterity. 


X7 HILE they were thus diſcourſing, 

they diſcovered about thirty or forty 
wind-mills, that are in that plain; and as 
ſoon as the knight had ſpied them, Fortune, 
cried he, directs our affairs better than we our 
ſelves could have wiſhed: look yonder, friend 
Sancho, there are at leaſt thirty outrageous 
giants, whom I intend to encounter; and 
having deprived them of life, we will begin 
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to enrich ourſelves with their ſpoils: for they 
are lawful prize; and the extirpation of that 
curſed brood will be an acceptable ſervice to 
heaven, What giants, quoth Sancho Pan- 
za? Thoſe whom thou ſeeſt yonder, an- 
ſwered don Quixote, wich their long extend- 
ed arms; ſome of that deteſted race have 
arms of ſo immenſe a ſize, that ſometimes 
they reach two leagues in length. Pray look 
better, fir, quoth Sancho; thoſe things yon- 
der are no giants, but wind-mills, and the 
arms you fancy, are their fails, which bein, 
whirled about by the wind, make the mill go. 
It is a ſign, cried don Quixote, thou. art but 
little acquainted with adventures! I tell 
thee, they are giants; and therefore if thou 
art afraid, go aſide and ſay thy prayers, for 
I am reſolved to engage in a dreadful unequal 

combat againſt them all. This ſaid, he clap- 
ed ſpurs to his horſe Rozinante, without 
giving ear to his ſquire Sancho, who bawled 
out to him, and aſſured him, that they were 
wind-mills, and no giants. But he was fo 
fully poſſeſſed with a ſtrong conceit of the con- 
trary, that he did not ſo much as hear his 
{quire's outcry, nor was he ſenſible of what 
they were, although he was already very near 
them: far from that, Stand, cowards, cried. 
he as loud as he could; ſtand your ground, 
ignoble creatures, and fly not baſely from a 
ſingle knight, who dares encounter you all. 
At the ſame time the wind riſing, the mill- 
fails began to move, which, when don Quix- 
ote ſpied, Baſe miſcreants, cried he, though 
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u move more arms than the giant Briareus, 
you ſhall pay for your arrogance. He then 
moſt devoutly recommended himſelf to his lady 
Dulcinea, imploring her aſſiſtance in this pe- 
rilous adventure; and ſo covering himſelf with 
his ſhield, and couching his lance, he ruſhed 
with Rozinante's utmoſt ſpeed upon the firſt 
wind-mill he could come at, and running his 
Janee into the ſail, the wind whirled it about 
with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that the rapidity of the 
motion preſently broke the lance into ſhivers, 
and hurled away both knight and horſe alon 
with it, till down he fell rolling a good ra 
in the field. Sancho Panza ran as faſt as his 
aſs could drive to help his maſter, whom he 
found lying, and not able to ftir, he and 
Rozinante having received ſuch a blow. 
Mercy on me ! cried Sancho, did not I give 
your worſhip fair warning? did not I tell you 
they were wind-mills, and that nobody could 
think otherwiſe, unleſs he had wind-mills in 
his head? Peace, friend Sancho, replied don 
Quixote: there is nothing ſo ſubject to the 
inconſtancy of fortune as war. I am verily 
pzrſuaded, that curſ-d necromancer Freſton, 
who carried away my ſtudy and my books, 
has transformed theſe giants into wind-mills, 
to deprive me of the honour of the victory; ſuch 
is his inveterate malice againſt me: but in the 
end all his pernicious wiles and ſtratage s ſhall 
prove ineffectual againſt the prevailing edge of 

my ſword. Amen, ſay I, replied Sancho ; 
and ſo heaving him up again upon his legs, 
once more the knight mounted poor Rozin- 
| ante, 
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ante, that was half ſhoulder-ſlipped with his 
n 5+ 222] | 

This adventure was the ſuhject of their 
diſcourſe, as they made the beſt of their way. 
towards the paſs of Lapice *; for don Quixote 
took that road, believing he could not miſs 
of adventures in one fo mightily frequented. 
However, the loſs of bis lance was no ſmall 
affliction to him; and as he was making his 
complaint about it to his ſquire, I have read, 
ſaid he, friend Sancho, that a certain Spa- 
niſh knight, whoſe name was Diego Perez de 
Vargas, having broken his ſword in the heat 
of an engagement, pulled up by the roots a 
huge oak-tree, or at leaſt tore down a maſſy 
branch, and did ſuch wonderful execution, 
cruſhing and grinding ſo many Moors with it 
that day, that he won himfelf and his poſterity 
the ſurname of + the Pounder or Bruiſer. I 
tell thee this, becauſe I intend to tear up the 
next oak or holm-tree we meet; with the 
trunk whereof I hope to perform ſuch won 
drous deeds, that thou wilt eſteem thyſelf hap- 
py in having had the honour to hehgld them, 
and been the ocular witneſs of atchievements 
which poſterity will ſcarce be able to believe, 
Heaven grant you may, cried Sancho: I 
believe it all, becauſe your worſhip ſays it. 
But, an't pleaſe you, fit a little more up- 
right in your ſaddle ; you ride ſideling me- 


A paſs in the mountains, ſuch as they call Puerto 
Seco, a dry port, where the kirg's officers levy tolls 
and cuſtoms upon paſſengers and go0cs, | 
1 Machuca, from Machucar, to pound in a Mortar. 

D 4 thinks; 
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thinks; but that, I ſuppoſe, proceeds from 
your being bruiſed by the fall. It does fo, 
replied don Quixote; and if I do not com- 
plain of the pain, it is becauſe a knight-errant 
muſt never complain of his wounds,. though 
his bowels were dropping out through them. 
Then I have no more to ſay, quoth Sancho; 
and yet, heaven knows my heart, I ſhould 
be glad to hear your worſhip hone a little now 
and then when ſomething ails you; for my 
part, I ſhall not fail to bemoan myſelf when 
I ſuffer the ſmalleſt pain, unleſs indeed it 
can be proved, that the rule of not complain- 
ing extends to the ſquires as well as knights. 
Don Quixote could not forbear ſmiling at the 
ſimplicity of his ſquire; and told him he gave 
him leave to complain not only when he pleaſ- 
ed, but as much as he pleaſed, whether he 
had-any cauſe or no; for he had never yet 
read any thing to the contrary in any books 
of chivalry. Sancho deſired him, however, 
to confider, that it was high time to go to 
dinner, but his maſter anſwered him, that he 
might eat when he pleaſed ; as for himſelf, 
he was not yet diſpoſed to do it, Sancho 
having thus obtained leave, fixed himſelf as 
orderly as he could upon his aſs; and taking 
ſome victuals out of his wallet, fell to munch- 
ing luſtily as he rode behind his maſter ; and 
ever and anon he lifted his bottle to his noſe 
and fetched ſuch hearty pulls, that it would 
have made the beſt pampered vintner in Ma- 
laga thirſty to have ſeen him. While he thus 


went on- ſtuffing and ſwilling, he did not 
{+ think 
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think in the leaſt of all his maſters great pro- 


miſes; and was ſo far from eſteeming it a 
trouble to travel in queſt of adventures, that 
he fancied it to be the greateſt pleaſure in the 
world, though they were never ſo dreadful. 

In ſhort, they paſſed that night under ſome 
trees; from one of which don Quixote tore a 
withered branch, which in ſome ſort was able 
to ſerve him for a lance, and to this he fixed 


. the head or ſpear of his broken one. But he 


did not fleep all that night, keeping his 
thoughts intent on his dear Dulcinea, in 
imitation of what he had read in books of 
chivalry, where the knights paſs that time, 
without ſleep, in foreſts and deſarts, wholly 
taken up with the entertaining thoughts of 
their abſent miſtreſſes. As for Sancho, he did 
not ſpend the night at that idle rate; for hav- 
ing his paunch well ſtuffed with ſomething 
more ſubſtantial than dandelion-water,. he 
made but one nap of it; and had not his ma- 
ſter waked him, neither the ſprightly beams 
which the ſun darted on his face, nor the me- 
lody of the birds, that chearfully on every 
branch welcomed the ſmiling morn, would 
have been able to have made him ſtir. As he 
got up, to clear his eye-ſight, he took two 
or three long-winded (wigs at his friendly bot- 
tle for a morning's draught : but he found it 
ſomewhat lighter than it was the night be- 
fore; which misfortune went to his very 
heart, for he ſhrewdly miſtruſted that he was 
not in a way to cure it of that diſtemper as 
ſoon as he could have wiſhed. On the other 

| | bs fide, 
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ſide, don Quixote would not breakfaſt, hav- 
ing been feaſting all night on the more deli- 
cate and ſavoury thoughts of his miſtreſs ; and 
therefore they went on directly towards the 
paſs of Lapice, which they diſcovered about 
three o'clock. When they came near it, 
Here it is, brother Sancho, ſaid don Quixote, 
that we may wanton, and as it were, thruſt 
our arms up to the very elbows, in that which 
we call adventures, let me give thee one 
neceflary caution ; know, that though thou 
ſnhouldeſt ſee me in the greateſt extremity of 
danger, thou muſt not offer to draw thy ſword 
in my defence, unleſs thou findeſt me aſſault- 
ed by baſe plebeians and vile ſcoundrels ; for 
in fuch a caſe thou mayeſt aſſiſt thy maſter : 
but if thoſe with whom I am fighting are 
knights, thou muſt not do it; for the laws 
of chivalry do not allow thee to encounter a 
knight, till thou art one thyſelf. Never fear, 
quoth Sancho; I will be ſure to obey your 
 worthip. in that, I will warrant you; for I 
have ever loved peace and quietneſs, and ne- 
ver cared to thruit myſelf into frays and quar- 
rels; and yet I do not care to take blows 
at any one's hand neither; and ſhould — 
knight offer to ſet upon me firſt, 1 fancy 
ſhould hardly mind your laws ; for all laws, 
whether of or man, allow one to ftand 
in one's own defence if any offer to do one 2 
miſchief. I agree to that, replied don Quix- 
ote; but as for helping me againſt any 
knights, thou muſt ſet bounds to thy natural 
impulſes. I will be ſure to do it, quoth w_ 
| cho; 
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cho; never truſt if I do not keep _ com- 
mandment as well as I do the fab "1+ BY 
As they were talking, they pied coming 
towards them two monks of the order of St. 
Benedict, mounted on two dromedaties, for 
the mules on which they rode were ſo high 
and ſtately, that they ſeemed little leſs.” They 
wore riding-maſks, with glaſſes at the eyes, 
againſt the duſt, and umbrella's to ſhelter 
them from the fan, After them came a coach 
with four or five men on horſeback, and two 
muleteers on foot. There proved to be in 
the coach a Biſcayan lady, who was going to 
Seville to meet her huſband, that was there 
in order to embark for the Indies, to take 
poſieflion of a conſiderable poſt. Scarce had 
don Quixote perceived the — who where 
not of the ſame company, though they went 
the ſame way, but he cried to his ſquire, Ei- 
ther I am deceived, or this will prove the moſt 
famous adventure that ever was known; for 
without all queſtion thoſe two black things 
that move towards us muſt be ſome necroman- 
cers, that are carrying away by force ſome 
princeſs in that coach; and it is my duty to 
prevent ſo great an injury. I fear me this 
will prove a worſe job than the wind-mills, 
quoth Sancho. *Slife, fir, don't you ſee theſe 
are BenediRine friars, and it is likely the coach 
belongs to ſome travellers that are in it; there- 
fore once more take warning, and don't you be 
led away by the devil. It have 2 told 
thee, Sancho, replied don Quixote, thou art 


miſerably i e in matters of adventures: 
what 
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what I fay is true, and thou ſhalt find it fo 

preſent] ” This ſaid, he ſpurred on his horſe, 
8 poſted himſelf ; juſt in the midſt of the 
road where the 9 were to paſs. And 
when they came within hearing, Curſed im- 
plements of hell, cried he, in a loud and 
haughty tone, immediately releaſe thoſe high- 
born princeſſes whom you are violently con- 
veying away in the coach, or elſe prepare to 
meet with inſtant death, as the juſt puniſh- 


ment of your pernicious deeds, The monks 
ſtopped their mules, no leſs aſtoniſhed at the 


figure, than at the expreſſions of the ſpeaker, 
Sir knight, cried they, we are no ſuch per- 
ſons as you are pleaſed to term us, but reli- 
gious men, of the order of St. Benedict, that 
travel about our affairs; and are wholly ig igno- 
rant whether or no there are any princeſſes 
carried away by force in that coach. I am 
not to be deceived with fair words, replied 
don Quixote; I know you well enough, 
perhdious caitiffs; ; and immediately without 
expecting their reply, he ſet ſpurs to Rozin- 
ante, and ran fo furiouſly, with his lance 
couched, againſt the firſt monk, that if he 
had not prudently flung himſelf off to the 
ground, the knight would certainly have laid 
him dead, or grievouſly wounded. The other 
obſerving the diſcourteous uſage of his com- 
panion, claped his heels to his over-grown 
mule's flanks, and ſcoured over the plain as if 
he had been running a race with the wind. 
Sancho Panza no ſooner ſaw the monk fall, 


but * l off his aſs, and running 


to 
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to him, began to ſtrip him immediately, but 
then the two muleteers, who waited on the 
monks, came up to him, and aſked why he 
offcred to ſtrip him? Sancho told them, that 
this belonged to him as lawful plunder, being 
the ſpoils won in battle by his lord and maſ- 
ter don Quixote. The fellows, with whom 
there was no jeſting, not knowing what he 
meant by his ſpoils and battle, and ſeeing 
don Quixote at'a good diſtance in deep diſ- 
courſe by the ſide of the coach, fell both 
upon poor Sancho, threw him down, tore his 
beard from his chin, trampled on his guts, 
thumped and mauled him in every part of his 
carcaſe, and there loft him ſprawling without 
breath or motion, In the mean time the 
monk, ſcared out of his wits, and as pale as 
a ghoſt, got upon his mule again as faſt as he 
could, and ſpurred after his friend, who ſtaid 
for him at a diſtance, expecting the iſſue of 
this ſtrange adventure; but being unwilling 
to ſtay to ſee the end of it, they made the beſt 
of their way, making more ſigns of the croſs 
than if the devil had been poſting after them. 
As I ſaid before, don Quixote was all that 
while engaged with the lady in the coach, 
Lady, cried he, your diſcretion is now at 
liberty to diſpoſe of your beautiful ſelf as you 
pleaſe; for the preſumptuous arrogance of 
thoſe who attempted to enſlave your perſon 
lies proſtrate in the duſt, overthrown by this 
my ſtrenuous arm; and that you may not be 
at a loſs for the name of your deliverer, know I 
am called don Quixote de la Mancha, by 
. | profeſſion 
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profeſſion a kni ght-errant and adventurer, 
captive to that 1 beauty Donna Dulci- 
nea del Toboſo: nor do I deſire any other 
recompence for the ſervice J have done you, 
but that you return to Toboſo to preſent your- 
ſelves to that lady, and let her know what I 
have done to purchaſe your deliverance. To 
this ſtrange talk, a certain Biſcayan, the la- 
dy's ſquire, gentleman-ufher, or what you 
will pleaſe to call him, who rode along with 
the coach, liſtened with great attention; and 
perceiving that don Quixote not only ſtopped 
the coach, but would have it — 5 go 
back to Toboſo, he bore briſkly up to him, 
and laying hold on his lance, «« Get gone,” 
cried he to him in bad Spaniſh and worſe 
Biſcayan *, Get gone thou knight, and de- 
vil go with thou; or by he who me create, if 
thou do not leave the coach, me kill thee 
now ſo ſure as me be a Biſcayan.” Don 
Quixote, who made -ſhift to underſtand him 
well enough, very calmly made him this an- 


ſwer: Wert thou a gentleman , as thou art 


not, ere this I would have chaſtiſed thy inſo- 
lence and temerity, thou inconſiderable mor- 


tal. What! me no gentleman? replied the 


Biſcayan; I ſwear thou be liar, as me be 
chriſtian, If thou throw away lance, and 


The Biſcainers generally ſpeak broken Spaniſh, as is 
imitated in the original; wherefore the Engliſh is rendered 

accordingly, , | | 
+ Cavallero in Spaniſh ſigniſies a gentleman as well as a 
knight; and being here uſed, is to be ſuppoſed to have cauſed 
the difference betwixt don Quixote and the — | 
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draw ſword, me will make no more of thee 

than cat does of mouſe; me will ſhew thee me 

be Biſcayan, and gentleman by land, gentle- 

man by ſea, gentlem an in ſpite of devil; and 

thou lye if thou ſay contrary, I will try titles 

with you, as the man ſaid, replied don Quix- 

ote; and with that throwing away his lance, 

he drew his ſword, graſped his target, and 

attacked the Biſcayan, fully bent on his de- 
ſtruction. The Biſcayan ſeeing him come on 
ſo furiouſly, would gladly have alighted, not 
truſting to his mule, which was one of thoſe 
ſcurvy jades that are let out to hire; but all 
he had time to do was only to draw his ſword, 
and ſnatch a cufhion out of the coach to ſerve 
him inſtead of a ſhield ; and immediately they 
aſſaulted one another with all the fury of mor- 
tal enemies. The by-ſtanders did all they 
could to prevent their fighting; but it was in 
vain, for the Biſcayan ſwore in his gibberiſh 
he would kill his very lady, and all thoſe who 
preſumed to hinder him, if they would not let 
him fight. The lady in the coach being ex- 
tremely affrighted at theſe paſſages, made hex 
coachman drive out of harm's-way, and at a 
diſtance was an eye-witneſs of the furious 
combat. At he lth time the Biſcayan let 
fall ſuch a mighty. blow on don Quixote's 
ſhoulder over his target, that had not his ar- 
mour been ſword-proof he would have cleft 
him down to the very waiſt. The knight 
feeling the weight of that immeaſurable blow, 
cried out aloud, Oh! lady of my ſoul, Dul- 
cinea! flower of all beauty, vouchſafe to ſuc- 
; cour 
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cour your champion in this dangerous combat, 
undertaken to ſet forth your, worth. The 
breathing out of this ſhort prayer, the griping 
faſt of his ſword, the covering of himſelf with 
his ſhield,- and the charging of his enemy, 
was but the work of a moment; for don Quix- 
ote was reſolved to venture the fortune of the 
combat all upon one blow. The Biſcayan, 
who read his deſign in his dreadful counten- 


- ance, reſolved to face him with equal bravery, 


and ſtand the terrible ſhock, with up-lifted 
ſword, and covered with the -cuſhion, not 
being able to manage his jaded mule, who 
. defying the ſpur, and not being cut out for 
ſuch pranks, would move neither to the right 
nor to the left. While don Quixote, with 
his ſword aloft, was ruſhing upon the wary 
Biſcayan, with a full reſolution to cleave him 
aſunder, all the ſpectators ſtood trembling 
with terror and amazement, expecting the 
dreadful event of thoſe prodigious blows which 
threatened the two deſperate combatants: the 
lady in the coach, with her women, were 
making a thouſard vows and offerings to all 
the images and places of devotion in Spain, 
that Providence might deliver them and the 
ſquire out of the great danger that threatened 
them. | 

But we muſt here deplore the abrupt end 
of, this hiſtory, which the author finiſhes 
| py at the very point when the fortune of the 
battle is going to be decided, pretending he 
could find nothing more recorded of don 

Quixote's wondrous atchievements than * 
e 
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he had already related. However, the ſecond 
undertaker of this work could not believe, 
that ſo curious à hiſtory could lie for ever 
inevitably buried in oblivion; or that the 
learned of La Mancha were ſo regardleſs of 
their country's glory, as not to preſerve in 
their archives, or at leaſt in their cloſets, 
ſome memoirs, as monuments of this famous 


knight; and therefore he would not give over 


inquiring after the continuation of this plea- 
ſant hiſtory, till at laſt he happily found it, 


as the next book will inform the reader. 
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CHAP... I. 


The event of the moſt flupendous combat between the 
brave Biſcayan and the valorous don Quixote. 


E left the valiant Biſcayan and the 
renowned don Quixote, in the firſt 
book of this hiſtory, with their 
| ſwords lifted up, and ready to diſcharge on 
each other two furious and moſt terrible 
blows, which had they fallen directly, and 
met with no oppoſition, would have cut and 
divided the two combatants from head to heal, 
and have ſplit them like a pomegranate: but, 
as I ſaid before, the ſtory remained imperfect; 
neither did the author inform us where we 
might find the remaining part of the relation. 
This made me extremely uneaſy, and turned 
the pleaſure, which the peruſal of the begin- 
ing had afforded me, into diſguſt, when I had 
reafon to deſpair of ever ſeeing the reſt, 
Yet, after all, it ſeemed to me no leſs im- 
poſſible than unjuſt, that ſo valiant a knight 
ſhould have been deſtitute of ſome learned 
perſon to record his incomparable exploits ; 
a misfortune 
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a misfortune which never attended any of his 
predeceſſors, I mean the knights adventurers, 
each of whom was always provided. with one 
or two learned men, who were always at 
hand to write not only their wondrous deeds, 
but alſo to ſet down their thoughts and 
childiſh actions, were they never ſo hidden. 
Therefore, as I could not imagine that ſo 
worthy a knight ſhould be ſo unfortunate as 
to want that which has been ſo profuſely la- 
viſhed on ſuch a one as Platyr, and others of 
that ſtamp ; I could not induce myſelf to be- 
lieve, that ſo admirable a hiſtory was ever 
left unfiniſhed, and rather choſe to think that 
time, the devourer of all things, had hid or 
conſumed it. On the other fide, when I 
conſidered that ſeveral modern books were 
found in his ſtudy, as, The Cure of Jealouſy, 
and The Nymphs and Shepherds of Henares, 
I had reaſon to think, that the hiſtory of our 
knight could be of no ancient date; and that, 
had it never been continued, his neighbours 
and friends could not have forgotten the moſt 
remarkable paſſages of his life. Full of 
this imagination, I determined forthwith to 
make a particular and exact inquiry ins 
to the life and miracles of our renowned 
Spaniard, don Quixote, that refulgent glory 
and mirrour of the knighthood of La Mancha; 
and the firſt who in theſe depraved and miſe- 
rable times devoted himſelf to the neglected 
proigflion of knight - errantry, to e 
wrongs and injuries, to relieve widows, an 
defend the honour of damſels; ſuch of them, 
8 wot I mean, 
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I mean, who in former ages rode up and 
down over hills and dales with whip in hand, 
mounted on their palfreys, with all their vir. 
ginity about them, ſecure from all manner 
of danger, and who, unleſs they happened 
to be raviſhed by ſome boiſtrous villain c- 
huge giant, were ſure, at fourteen years of 
age (all which time ac never flept one night 
under a roof) to be decently laid in their 
33 as pure virgins as the mothers that 

fre them. For this reaſon, and many others, 
I fay, our gallant don Quixote is worthy 
everlaſting and univerſal praiſe : nor ought 
to be denied my due commendation for my 
indefatigable care and diligence, in ſeeking 
and finding out the continuation of this de- 
lightful hiſto y; though after all I muſt con- 
feſs, that had not Providence, chance, or 
fortune, as I will now inform you, aſſiſted 
me in the diſcovery, the world had been de- 
prived of two hours diverſion and pleaſure, 
which it is likely to afford to thoſe who will 
read it with attention. One day, being in 
the * Alcana at Toledo, I faw a young lad 
offer to ſell a parcel of old written papers to 
a thopkeeper. Now I being apt to take up 
the leaſt piece of written or printed papers 
that lies in my way, though it were in the 
middle of the ſtreet, could not forbear laying 
my hands on one of the manuſcripts to ee 
what it was, and I found it to be written in 
Arabic, which I could not read. This ade 


An exchange; a place full of ſhops. 
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me look about to ſee whether I could find 
ever a Moriſco * that underſtood Spaniſh, to 
read it for me, and give me ſome account of 
it; nor was it very difficult to meet with an 
interpreter there ; for had I wanted one for 
a better and mote ancient tongue +, that place 
would have infallibly ſupplied me. It was 
my good fortune to find one immediately ; 
and having informed him of my defire, he 
no ſooner read ſome lines, but he began-to 
Jaugh. I aſked him what he laughed at ? 
At a certain remark here in the margin of 
the book, ſaid he. I deſired him to explain 
it; whereupon ſtill laughing, he did it in 
theſe. words: "This Dulcinea del T oboſo, 
ſo often mentioned in this. hiſtory, is ſaid 
to have had the beſt hand for ſalting of 
Pork of any woman in La Mancha.“ I was 
ſurprized when I heard him name Dulci- 
nea del Toboſo, and preſently thought that 
thoſe old papers contained the hiſtory of don 
Quixote, This made me preſs him to read 
the title of the book; which he did, turning 
it thus extemporary out of Arabic; The 
hiſtory of don Quixote de la Mancha; writ- 
ten by Cid Hamet Benengeli, an Arabian hiſ- 
toriographer, I was ſo overjoyed when I 
heard the title, that I had much ado to con- 
ceal it; and preſently taking the bargain out 
of the ſhop-keeper's hand, | as reed with the 
youn 1 man for the whole, = bought that 


M- wrifco i is one of the race of the Moors. 
* Meaning ſome Jew, to interpret the Hebrew or 
acee, | 


for 
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for half a real, which he might have ſold me 
for twenty times as much, had he but gueſſ. 
ed at the eagernefs of his chapman. I in- 
ſtantly withdrew with my purchafe to the 
cloifter of the great church, taking the Moor 
with me; and defired him to tranſlate me 
thoſe papers that treated of don Quixote, 
without adding or omitting the leaft word, 
offering him any reaſonable ſatisfaction. He 
aſked me but two * arrobes of raifins, and 
two buſhels of wheat, and promiſed me to 
do it faithfully with all expedition : in ſhort, 
for the quicker diſpatch, and the greater ſe- 
curity, being unwilling to let ſuch a lucky 
prize go out of my hands, I took the Moor to 
my own houſe, where in leſs than ſix weeks 
he finiſhed the whole tranſtation. * 
Don Quixote's fight with the Biſcayan 
was with the utmoſt exactitude drawn on 
one of the leaves of the firſt quire, in the 
ſame poſture as we left them, with their ſwords 
lifted up over their heads, the one guarding 
himſelf with his ſhield, the other with his 
cuſhion. The Biſcayan's mule was piCtured 
ſo to the life, that with half an eye you might 
have known it to be an hired mule, Under 
the Biſcayan was written Don Sancho de Af- 
petia, and under Rozinante Don Quixote, 
Rozinante was fo admirably delineated, 
ſlim, ſo ſtiff, fo lean, fo jaded, with fo ſharp 
a ridgebone, and altogether ſo like one waſted 
with an incurable conſumption, that any one 


An Arroba is about 32 Ib. weight, 


muſt 
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muſt have owned at firſt ſight, that no horſe 
ever better deſerved that name. Not far off 
food Sancho * Panza holding his aſs by the 
halter; at whoſe feet there was a ſcroll, in 
which was written Sancho + Canzas: and 
if we may judge of him by his picture, he was 


haunched ; ſo that in all likelihood for this 
reaſon. he his ſometimes called Panza and 
ſometimes Canza in the hiſtory, There were 
ſome other niceties to be ſeen in that piece, 
but hardly worth obſervation, as not giving 
any light into this true hiſtory, otherwiſe they 
had not paſſed unmentioned ; for none can 
be amiſs ſo they be authentic. I muſt only 
acquaint the reader, that if any objection is to 
be made as to the of this, it is only 
that the author is an Arabian, and thoſe of 
that country are not a little addicted to lying: 
but yet, if we conſider that they are our ene- 
mies, we ſhould ſooner imagine, that the au- 
thor has rather ſuppreſſed the truth, than add- 
ed to the real worth of our knight; and I am 
the more inclinable to think ſo, becauſe it is 
plain, that where he ought to have enlarged 
on his praiſes, he maliciouſly chooſes to be ſi- 
lent; a proceeding unworthy of an hiſtorian, 
who ought to be exact, ſincere, and impartial; 


by intereſt, fear, reſentment, or affection, to 
deviate from truth, which is the mother of 
hiſtory, the preſerver and eternizer of great 
* Paunch. | 9 
f Haunches, or rather thigh · bones. 
* | actions, 


2 


thick and ſhort, paunch-belly'd, and long- 
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free from paſſion, and not to be biaſſed either 
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actions, the profeſſed enemy of oblivion, the 
witneſs of things paſſed,” and the director of 
future times. As for this his hiſtory, I know 
it will afford you as great variety as you could 
with, in the moſt entertaining manner; and 
if in any point it falls ſhort of your expecta- 
tion, I- am of opinion it is more the fault of 
the infidel * its author, than the ſubject: and 
10 let us come to the ſecond den -which, 
according to eur tranſlations: began in this 
manner. th "rfl 

Such were the e bold and formidable keoks of 
the two enraged combatants, that with up- 
lifted arms, an and with deſtructive ſteel, they 
ſeemed to threaten heaven, earth, and the in- 
fernal manſions; while the ſpectators ſeemet 
entirely loſt in fear and aſtoniſhment. The 
choleric Biſcayun gave the firſt blow, and 
that with ſo great a force, and ſo deſperate a 
fury, that had not his ſword turned in his 
hand, that ſingle ſtroke had put an end to 
the dreadful combat, and all our knights ad- 
ventures. - But fate, that reſerved him for 
greater things, ſo ordered it, that his ene- 
my's ſword turned in ſuch. a manner, that 
though it ſtruck him on the left ſhoulder, it 
did him no other hurt than to diſarm that fide 
of his head, carrying away with it a great 
part of his helmet and one half of his ear, 
which like a dreadful ruin fell together to the 
N Aſſiſt me ye powers! but it is in 


Gatg) i it *he original, which properly mea! 8 4 Grey- 
en but here it ”" a * They call Moors dogs 
in Spain . 
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yain : the fury which then engroſſed the 
breaſt of our hero of La Mancha 1s not to be 


expreſſed ; words would but wrong, it; for 


what colour of ſpeech can be lively enough 
to give but a flight ſketch or faint — of 
his unutterable rage? Exerting all his valour, 
he raiſed himſelf upon his ſtirrups, and ſeem- 
ed even greater than himſelf; and at the 


ſame inſtant griping his ſword faſt with both 


hands, he diſcharged ſuch a violent blow full 


on the Biſcayan's cuſhion and his head, that 
in ſpite of ſo good a defence, as if a whole 
mountain had fallen upon him, the blood 
guſhed out at his mouth, noſe, and ears, all 
at once; and he tottered ſo in his ſaddle, 
that he had fallen to the ground immediate- 
ly, had he not caught hold of the neck of 
his mule: but the dull beaſt itſelf being 
rouſed out of its ſtupidity with that terrible 

blow, began to run about the fields; and 
the Biſcayan, having loſt his ſtirrups and his 


hold, with two or three winces the mule 
ſhook him off, and threw him on the ground. 


Don Quixote beheld the diſaſter of his foe 


with the greateſt tranquility and unconcern 


imaginable ; and ſeeing him down, flipped 
nimbly from his ſaddle, and running to him, 
ſet the point of his ſword to his throat, -and 


bid him yield, or he would cut off his head. 
The Biſcayan was ſo ſtunned, that he could 


make him no reply; and don Quixote had 
certainly made good his threats, ſo provoked 
was he, had not the ladies in. the coach, who 
with great ——_ and fear beheld theſe 

| | {ad 
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:fad tranſactions, haſtened to beſeech don 


Quixote very earneſtly to ſpare his life. 
Truly, beautiful. ladies, faid the victorious 
knight, with a great deal of loftineſs and 
:gravity, I am willing to grant your requeſt; 
but upon condition that this ſame knight 
ſhall paſs his word of honour to go to To- 
boſo, and there preſent himſelf in my name 
before the peerleſs lady donna Dulcinea, that 
ſhe may ditpoſe of him as ſhe ſhall ſee con- 
venient. The lady, who was frighted al- 
-moſt out of her ſenſes, without conſidering 
what don, Quixote enjoined, or 'enquiring 
who the lady Dulcinea was, promiſed in her 
ſquire's behalf a punctual obedience to the 
knight's commands. Let him live then, re- 
plied don Quixote, upon your word, and 
owe to your interceſſion that pardon which 


I might juſtly deny his arrogance. 


ey CHAP. II. 
M bat farther befel don Quixote with the Biſ- 


cayan ; and of the danger he ran among 4 


| parcel of Vangueſians. 
DEFORE this Sancho Panza had got 


up again, not much the better for the 
kicks and thumps beſtowed on his carcaſe by 
the monks grooms; and ſeeing his maſter 
engaged in Echt, he went devoutly to pray- 
ers, beſeeching heaven to grant him victory, 
that he might now win ſome iſtand, in order 
to his being made governor of it, according 
to his promiſe. At laſt, perceiving the dan- 
ger was over, the combat at an e — 
ma 
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maſter ready to mount again, he ran in all 
haſte to help him; but before the knight could 
put his foot in the ſtirrup, Sancho fell on his 
knees before him, and kiſſing his hand. An't 
pleaſe your worſhip, cried he, my good lord 
don Quixote, I beſcech you make me gover- 
ner of the iſland you have won in this dread- 
ful and bloody fight; for though it were never 
ſo great, I find myſelf able to govern it as well 
as the beſt he that ever went about to govern 
an iſland in all the world. Brother Sancho, re- 
plied don Quixote, theſe are no adventures of 
Hands; theſe are only rencounters on the road, 
where little is to be got beſides a broken head, 
or the loſs of an ear: therefore have patience, 
2nd ſome adventure will ofter itſelf, which will 
not only enable me to prefer thee to a govern- 
ment, but even to ſomething more conſidera- 
ble. Sancho gave him a great many thanks ; 
and having once. mote kiſſed his hand, and 
the ſkirts of his coat of armour, he helped 
him to get upon Rozinante; and then leap- 
ing on his aſs, he followed the hero; who, 
without taking leave of thoſe in the coach, 
put on a round pace, and rode into a 
wood that was not far off. Sancho went 
after him as faſt as his aſs would trot; 
but finding that Rozinante was like to 
leave him behind, he was forced to. call 
to his maſter to ſtay for him. Don Quix- 
ote accordingly checked his horſe, and 
ſoon gave Sancho leiſure to overtake him. 
Methinks, Sir, ſaid the fearful ſquire, 48 ſoon 
as he came up with him, it will not be amiſo 
e E 2 for 
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for us to betake ourſelves to ſome church, to 
get out of harm's-way ; for if that ſame man 
whom you have fought with ſhould do other. 
wiſe than well, I dare lay my life they will 
get a warrant from the holy * brotherhood, 
and have us taken up ; which if they do, up- 
on my werd it will go hard with us before 
we can get out of their clutches. Hold thy 
tengue, cried don Quixote: Where didlt 
thou ever read, or find, that a knight-errant 
was ever brought before any judge for the 
honucid.s which he committed? I cannot 
tell what you mean by your homilies, repli- 
ed Sanco; I do not know that ever I ſay one 
in my born days, not I : but well I wot, that 
the law lays hold on thoſe that goes to mur- 
der one another in the fields; and for your 
what d'ye call *em, I've nothing to fay to 
'em. Then be not afraid, good Sancho, 
cried don Quixote; for I would deliver thee 
out of the hands of the Chaldeans, and with 
much more eaſe out of thoſe of the _ 
brotherhood. But come, tell me truly, Do 
thou believe that the whole world can boaſt 
of another knight that may pretend to rival 
me in valour? Didſt thou ever read in hiſto- 
ry, that any other ever ſhewed more reſolu- 
tion to undertake, more vigour to attack, 
more breath to hold out, more dexterity and 
activity to ſtrike, and more art and force to 
overthrow his enemies? Not I, by my trath, 
replied Sancho, I never did meet with any 


An inſtitution ſpread through a!l Spain, to ſu ppreß 
robbers, and make thy roads ſafe do travellers, 


thing 
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ching like you in hiſtory; for I neither can 
read or write ; but that-which I dare wager 
is, that I never in my life ſerved a bolder 
maſter than your worthip : Pray heaven this 
ſame boldneſs may not bring us to what I 
bid you beware of, All I have to put you 
in mind of now is, that you get your ear 
dreſſed; for you loſe a deal of blood] and by 
good luck I have here ſome lint and a little 
white ſalve in my wallet. How needlefs 
would all this have heen, cried don Quixote, 
had I but bethought myſelf of making a fmall 
bottle full of the balfam of fireabraſs? a ſin- 
gle drop of which would have ſpared us a 
great deal of time and medicaments. What 
+ that ſame balſam, an't pleaſe you? cried 
Sancho. A balfam, anſwered don Quixote, 
of which I have the receipt in my head; he 
that has ſome of it may defy death itſelf, and 
daily with all manner of wounds: therefore 
when I have made ſome of it, and given it 
thee, if at any time thou happeneſt to ſee my 
body cut in two by ſame unlucky bac 

ſtroke, as it is common among us knights- 
errant, thou haſt no more to do, but to take 
up nicely that half of me which is fallen to- 
the ground, and clap it exactly to the other 
half on the faddle before the blood's con- 
gealed, always taking care to lay it juſt in 
its proper e then thou fhalt give me 
two draughts of that balſam, and thou 
ſnalt immediately ſee me become whole, 
end ſound as an apple, If this be true, ſaid 
bancho, I will quit you of your. promife 
© hg 2 3 about 
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about the iſland this minute of an hour, and 
will have nothing of your worſhip for what 
ſervice I have done, and am to do you, but 
the receipt of that ſame balſam : for, I dare 
ſay, let me go wherever I will, it will be ſure 
to yield me three good reals an ounce ; and 
thus I ſhall make ſhift to pick a pretty good 
livelihood out of it. But ſtay though, con- 
tinued he, docs the making {land your wor- 
ſhip in much, Sir? Three quarts of it, re- 
plied don Quixote, may be made for three 
reals. Body of me, cried Sancho, why do 
not you make ſome out of hand, and teach 
me how to make it? Say no more, friend 
Sancho, replies don Quixote; I intend to 
teach thee much greater ſecrets, and deſign 
thee nobler — but in the mean time 


dreſs my ear, for it pains me more than! 


. could wiſh. Sancho then took. his lint and 
ointment out of his wallet ;. but when don 
uixote perceived the vizor of his helmet was 
broken, he had like to have run ſtark-ſtaring 
mad ; then laying hold of his ſword, and 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, By the great 
Creator of the univerſe, cried he, by every 
ſyllable contained in the four holy evangeliſts, 
to lead a life like the great marquis of 
Mantua, when he made a vow to revenge the 
death of his couſin Baldwin ; which was, ne- 
ver to eat bread on a table-cloth, never to lie 
with the dear partner of his bed, and other 
things, which, though they are at preſent 
ſlipped out of my memory, i comprize in my 
vow. no .leſs than if I had now mentioned 
them; 
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them; and this I bind myſelf to, till I have 
fully revenged myſelf on him that has done 
me this injury. BY tha 

Good your worſhip, cried Sancho, (amazed 
to hear him take ſuch a horrid oath). think on 
what you are doing; for if that ſame knight 
has done as you bid him, and gone and caſt 
himſelf before my lady Dulcinea del Toboſo, 
do not ſee but you and he are quit; and 
the man deſerves no further puniſhment, un- 
leſs he does you ſome other miſchief. It is 
well obſerved, replied don Quixote; and 
therefore as to the point of revenge, I re- 
voke my oath ; but I renew and confirm the 
reſt, proteſting ſolemnly to lead the life I 
have mentioned, till I have by force of arms 
deſpoiled ſome knight of as good a helmet as 
mine was. Neither do thou fancy, Sancho, 
that I make this proteſtation lightl, , or make 
a ſmoke of ſtraw : no, I have a laudable pre- 
cedent for it, the authority of which will 
ſufficiently juſtify my imitation ; for the ve 
ſame thing happened about Mambrino's hel- 
met, which coſt Sacripante ſo dear“. Good 
fir, quoth Sancho, let all ſuch curſing and 
ſwearing go to the devil ; there's nothing can 
be worſe for your ſoul's health, nay for your 
bodily health neither. Beſides, Lopale we 
ſhould not this good while meet any one with 
a helmet on, what a ſad caſe ſhould we then 
be in ? will your worſhip then keep your oath 


in ſpite of ſo many hardſhips, ſuch as to lie 


rough 
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rough for a month together, far from any in- 
habited place, and a thouſand other idle pe- 
nances which that mad old marqueſs of Man: 
tua puniſh'd him ſelf with by his vow ? Do but 
conſider, that we may ride I don't know how 
long upon this road without meeting any 
arm'd knight to pick a quarrel with; for here 
are none but carriers and waggoners, who are 
fo far from wearing any helmets, that it is ten 
to one whether they ever heard of fuch a thin 

in their lives. hou art miſtaken, friend 
Sancho, replied don Quixote; for we ſhall 
not be two hours this way without meeting 
more men in arms than there were at the ſiege 
of Albraca, to carry off the fair Angelica “. 
Well then, let it be fo, quoth Sancho; and 
may we have the luck to come off well, and 
quickly win that iſland which coſts me fo 
Gear; and then I do not matter what befals 
me. I have already bid thee not trouble thy- 
ſelf about this buſineſs, Sancho, ſaid don 
Quixote; for ſhould we miſs of an iſland, 
there is either the kingdom of Denmark, or 
that of Sobradiſa +, as fit for thy purpoſe as 2 
ring to thy finger ; and what ought to be no 
ſmall comfort to thee, they are both upon 
Terra firma . But we will talk of this in its 
proper ſeaſon : at this time I would haye thee 


Meaning king Marſilio, #nd the thirty two kings his 
2cibutaries, with all their forces, Ariofto, _ . 
- ,'+ A 6Aitious kingdom in Amadis de Gaul, 4 
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ſee whether thou haſt any thing to eat in thy 
wallet, that we may afterwards ſeek for ſome 
calle, where we may lodge this night, and 
make the balſam I old thee of: for I proteſt 
my ear ſmarts extremely. I have here an 
onion, replied the ſquire, a piece of cheeſe, 
and a few ſtale cruſts of bread ; but ſure ſuch 
coarſe fare is not for ſuch a brave knight as 
your worſhip. Thou art groſly miſtaken, 
friend Sancho, anſwered don Quixote: know, 
that it is the glory of knights-errant to be 
whole months without eating: and when 
they do, they fall upon the firſt thing they 
meet with, though it be never ſo homely. 
Hadſt thou but read as many books as I have 
done, thou hadſt been better informed as 
to that point: for, though I think I have 
read as many hiſtories of chivalry in my time 
as any other man, I never could find that 
the knights-errant ever eat, unleſs it were 
by mere accident, or when they were invited 
to great feaſts and royal banquets; at other 
times they indulged themſelves with little 
other food beſide their thoughts. Though 
it is not to be imagined they could live with- 
out ſupplying the exigencies of human na- 
ture, as being after all no more than mortal 
men ; yet it is likewiſe to be ſuppoſed, that 
as they ſpent the greateſt part of their lives 
in foreſts and 2 and always deſtitute 
of a cook, conſequently their uſual food was 
but ſuch coarſe country fare as thou now 
offereſt me. Never then make thyſelf un. 
eaſy about what pleaſes me, friend Sancho; 

| | nor 
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nor pretend to make a new world, nor to 
unhinge the very conſtitution and. - ancient 
cuſtoms of knight-errantry. I beg your wor. 
ſhip's pardon, cried Sancho: for as I. never 
was bred'a- ſcholar, I may chance to have 
miſſed in ſome main point of your laws of 
knighthood ; but from this time forward I 
will be ſure to ſtock my wallet with all forts 
of dry fruits for you, becauſe your worſhip 
is a knight: as for myſelf, who am. none, 
I will provide good poultry and other ſub- 
ſtantial victuals. I do not ſay, Sancho, re- 
plied don Quixote, that a knight-errant is 
obliged to feed altogether on fruit; I only 
mean, that this was their common food, to- 
gether with ſome roots and herbs, which th 
found up and down the fields, of = which 
had a perfect knowledge, as I myſelf 
hat It — good thing — know thoſe 
herbs, cried Sancho: for, if I am not much 
miſtaken, that kind of knowledge will ſtand 
us in good ſtead before long. In the mean 
time, continued he, here is what good hea- 
ven has ſent us. With that he pulled out the 
proviſion he had, and they fell to heartily to- 
er. But their impatience to find out a 
place where they might be harboured that 
night, made them ſhorten their ſorry meal, 


and mount again, for fear of being benight- 


ed: ſo away they put on in ſearch of a lodg- 
ing. But the ſun and their hopes failed them 
at once, as they came to a place where ſome 
goat-herds had ſet up fome fmall. buts ;. and 
therefore they concluded to take up. their 
Sw 5d | h lodging 
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lodging there that night. This was as great 


a mortification to Sancho, who was 'altoge- 
ther for a good town, as it was a pleaſure to 
his maſter, who was for ſleeping in the open 
field, as believing that, as often as he did it, 


he confirmed his title to knighthood by a new | 


act of poſſeſſion. | 


CHAP. III. 


What paſſed between don Quixote and the goat- 
herds. 


T HE knight was very courteouſly re- 


ceived by the goat-herds; and as for 


Sancho, after he had ſet up Rozinante and 


his aſs as well as he could, he preſently re- 
paired to the attractive ſmell of ſome pieces 


of kid's fleſh which ſtood boiling in a kettle 


over the fire. The hungry ſquire would im- 
mediately have tried whether they were fit to 
be removed out of the kettz into the ſto- 
mach; but was not put to that trouble: for 
the goat-herds took them off the fire, and 


ſpread ſome ſheep- ſkins on the ground, and 
ſoon got their rural feaſt ready; and chear- 


fully invited his maſter and him to partake 
of what they had. Next, with ſome coarſe 
compliments, after the country way, they de- 


fired don Quixote to fit down on a 


with the bottom upwards ; and then ſix of 


them, who were all that belonged to that 
fold, 1 0 them down round the ſkins, 


while 


ancho ſtood to wait upon: his maſter, 


and give him drink in a bp cup, Which the 
CY goat- 25 
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goat-herds *uſed; Brit he ſeeing his man 
ſtand behind, faid to him, That thou mayeſt 
underſtand, Sancho, the benefits of knight 
errantry, and how the meaneſt retainers to it 
have a fair profpect of being ſpeedily eſtcem- 
ed and honoured, by the world, it is my 
pleaſure that thou ſit thee dowii by me, in 
the company of theſe good people; and that 
there be no difference now obſerved between 
thee and me, thy natural lord and maſter; 
that thou cat in the ſame diſh, and drink i 
the ſame cup : for it may be ſaid of knight- 
errantry, as of love, that it makes all things 
equal. I thank your worthip, cried Sancho; 
but yet 'T muſt needs own, had I but a great 
deal of meat before me,” I could eat it as 
well, or rather' better, ſtanding, and by my- 
ſelf, "thah if I ſat by an emperor ; and, to 
deal plainly and truly with you, I had 1a. 
| ther munch a cruſt of brown. bread and an 
onſon. in A cerner, e more ado or 
cerei mony 


nor do many, thin gs leh a body 125 00 


freely b one's ſelf : ' therefore, ſir, 
change hoſe token of your kindriefs 8, Which 

have a right to by being your "worſhip's 
ſquire, into Tomething fhat may do me mote 
good. As for theſe ſame honours, I heartily 


thank you'as much as if I had accepted . 
ut 


invited them n W 
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but yet I give up my right to them from this 
time to the world's end. no more, re- 
plied don Quixote, but fit thee down; for 
the humble ſhall be exalted : and fo pulling 
him by the arms, he forced him to ſit by 
him. | | 
All this while the goat-herds, who did not 
underſtand this jargon of knights-errant, chi- 
valry, and ſquires, fed heartily, and ſ. id no- 
thing, but ſtared upon their gueſts ; who 
very fairly ſwallowed whole luncheons as big 
as their fiſts with a mighty appetite, The 
firſt cour'e being over, they brought in the 
ſecond, conſiſting of dried acorns, and half 
a cheeſe as hard as a brick : nor was the horn 
idle all the while, but went merrily round up 
and down ſo many times, ſometimes full, 
and ſometimes empty, like the two buckets 
of a well, that they made ſhift at laſt to drink 
off one of the two ſkins of wine which they 
had there, And now don Quixote having 
ſatisfied his appet.te, he took a handful of 
acorns, and looking earneſtly upon them ; 
O happy age, cried be, which our firſt pa- 
rents called the golden age ! not becauſe gold, 
ſo much adored in this iron-age, was then 
. purchaſed; but becauſe thoſe two fatal 
words, mine and thine, were diſtinctions un- 
known to the people of thoſe fortunate times; 
for all things were in common in that holy 
age. Men, for the er ſuſtenance, needed on- 
ly to lift their hands, and take it from the 
urdy oak, whoſe ſpreading arms liberally 
* ſavoury 
fruit ; 
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fruit; while the clear ſprings, and ſilver ti. 
vulets, with luxuriant plenty, offered them 
their pure refreſhing water. In hollow trees, 
and in the clefts of rocks, the labouring ad 
induſtrious bees erected their little common- 
wealths, that men might reap with plcaſure 
and with eaſe the fweet and fertile harveſt of 
their toils. The tough and ſtrenuous cork. 
trees did of themſelves, and without other art 
than their native liberality, diimiſs and im- 
part their broad light bark, which ſerved to 
cover. thoſe lowly huts, propped up with 
rough-hewn ſtakes, that were firſt built as a 
thelter againſt the ir.clemencies of the air: 
all then was union, all peace, all love and 
friendſhip, in the world: as E no rude 
pPlough-ſhare preſumed with violence to pry: 
into the pious bowels of our mother-carth; for 
The, without compulſion, kindly yielded, 
from every part of her fruitful and ſpaciors 
*boſom, whatever might at once ſatisfy, ſuſ- 
tain, and indulge her frugal children. Then 
was the time when innocent beautiful young 
ſhepherdeſies went tripping over the hills and 
vales: their lovely hair ſometimes plaited, 
ſometimes looſe and flowing, clad in no other 
veſtment but what was neceſſary to cover de- 
cently what modeſty would always have con- 
«cealed : the Tyrian die, and the rich gloſly 
hve of filk, tortured and diflembled in every 
colour, which are new eſteemed fo fine and 
magnificent, were unknown to the innocent 
plainneſs of that age; yet, bedecked with more 


becc ming leaves and flowers, they may be faid 
5 F to 
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to outſhine the proudeſt of the vain - dteſſing 
ladies of our age, arrayed in the moſt mag- 
nificent garbs, and all the moſt ſumptuous 
adornings, which idleneſs and luxury have 
taught ſucceeding pride: lovers then ex- 
preſſed the paſſion of their ſouls in the un- 
affected language af the heart, with the na- 
tive plainneſs and ſincerity in which they 
were conceived, and diveſted of all that ar- 
tificial, contexture, Which enervates what it 
labours to enforce: impoſtute, deceit, and 
malice had not yet crept in, and impoſed 
themſelves unbtibed upon mankind in the 
diſguiſe of truth and fimplicity : juſtice, un- 
biaſſed either by favour or intereſt, which 
now ſo fatally pervert it, was equally and 
impartially diſpenſed. 3 nor was the judges 
fancy,law, for then there were neither judges, 
nor cauſes to be judged; the modeſt maid 
might walk where-ever ſhe pleaſed alone, 
free from the attacks of lewd laſcivious im- 
portuners, But in this degenerate age, fraud 
and a legion of, ills infecting the world, no 
virtue can be fafe, no honour be ſecure; 
while wanton deſires, diffuſed into the hearts 
of men, corrupt the ſtricteſt watches, and 
the cloſeſt retreats z which, though as in- 
tricate and unknown as the labyrinth of 
Crete, are no ſecurity for chaſtity. Thus 
that primitive innocence being vaniſhed, and 
oppieſſion daily prevailing, there was a ne- 
cellity to oppoſe the torrent of violence: for 
which reaſon the order of knighthood- errant 
was inſtituted, to defend the honour of vir- 
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ins, protect widows, relieve orphans, and 
aflift all the diſtreſſed in gene al. Now | 
myſelf am one of this order, honeſt friends; 
and though all people are obliged by the law 
of- nature to be kind to perſons of my order, 
yet ſinc e you, without knowing any thing of 
this obligation, have ſo generouſly enter. 
tained me, I ought to pay you my utmoſt 
acknowledgment; and, accordingly, return 
you my moſt hearty thanks for the ſame, 

All this long oration, which might very 
well have been ſpared, was owing to the 
acorns that recalled the golden age to our 
knight's remembrance, and made him thus 
hold forth to the goat-herds, who devoutly 
liſtened, but edified little, the diſcourſe not 
being ſuited to their capacities. Sancho, az 
well as they, was ſilent all the while, eatin 
acorns, and frequently viſiting the — 
ſkin of wine, which for coolneſs-ſake was 
hung upon a neighbouring cork- tree. As 
for don Quixote, he was longer, and more 
intent upon nis ſpeech than upon his ſupper, 
When he had done, one of the goat-herds 
adareſling himſelf to him, Sir knight, ſaid 
he, that you way be ſure you are heartily 
welcome, we will get one of our fellows 
to give us a ſong ; he is juſt a coming: 2 
good notable young lad he is, I will ſay that 
for him, and up to the ears in love. He is 
a ſcholard, and can read and write; and 
plays ſo rarely upon the * Rebeck, that it 11 


A fidd'e, with only three ftrings, uſed by ſhepherds, 
a charm 
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a charm but to hear him. No ſooner were 
the words out pf the gontcherd's mouth, 
but they heard the ſourid of the inſtru ment 
he ſpoke of 3. and-+preſently: appeared. 4 good 
comely young man of about ] and: t Wen 
ty years of :agev: Ide goat- herd {Aſked him 
i he / had R Abddche having: told them 
the:thud, Tuen, dear Antonio; ſays the firſt 
ſpeaker, pr'ythee 00 ing us a ſong, to let this 
genileman, our guelt, ſee that we have thoſe 
among us who k now ſomewhat of muſic, 
for all we live amidſt woods and mountains. 
We have told him of thee already; thete- 
fore pr'ythee-make our words good, and ſing 
us the ditty thy uncle the ptebendary made 
of thy love, that was ſo liked in our town. 
Wich all my heart, replied Antonio; and 
fo, without any further intreaty, ſitting 
down on the ſtump of am: oak, be tuned 
his fiddle, and very handſomely Me Ws 
following ſong l 


ANTONIO 9 amorous ab., t 


I" O' love ne'er prattles at your eyes, | 
(The eyes thoſe filent tongues of —_ 
Yet fare, Olalia, you're my prize: 
For truth, with zeal, ev'n hew'n en move, 
'1 think my love you only _ 
Eva while I fear you've feaPd my doom: 
do, though involv'd in doubts l lie, 
Hope ſometimes glimmers thro' che gloom, 
A flamd fo fieroe, ſo bright; ſo pure, 
No ſcorn can que neh, or art improve: 
Thas like a martyr I endure; 


For there's ahn crowa my loye- 
ie 3 
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In vain her friend my anger facd; 


A = are, tired, with 
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In dreſs and dancing I have firove:- 1) + -:{7/ 

_ _ My proudeſt rivals to outyy:: 2 99 va 
In {maven I've breath'd my love, 

When all things ſlept — love and . 

I need not add, .1 ſpeak your, praiſe 193991 
Till every nymph 's diſdain 1 move: dis 

Tho' thus a thouſand ſoes | raiſe, ., 


'Tis ſweet to praiſe the fair Love, * 0 


Tereſa once your charms debas'd; _ 
But 1 her rudeneſs ſoon reproy d:; 


For then ſougbt ſor her I lov d; 
Dear cruel fir, why then ſo coy ? 
How can you fo much love withitand? 
Alas! I crave nolawteſs joy, ;. 
But with: my heart would give my band, 
Soft, eaſy. ſtrong is Hymen's tye 1 
Oh ! then no more the bli refuſe, 
Oh! wed me, ori ſwear to die, 
Or n wretched and recluſe. 


Here Antonio finiſhed his ſong: Don 
Quioxte intreated him to ſing another; but 
Sancho 7 11 who had a greater mind to 
neep chan ta hear the fineſt ſinging in the 
world, told his maſter, There is enough. 

Good ſir, qhesd he, your worſhip had bet- 


ter. go aol 1 down where you are to take 


your reſt this night; beſides, theſe peo- 
ich their day” 's Ho ra- 


ther want to go to reſt, 


thou ght thy 


7 viſiting the bottle would 
make _ e aye 


* ſleep than of muſic. 
Make 


a to ſit up all 
night to hear Salads, wy underſtand they) 
Sancho, _ don 'Quiote ; ; and indeed I 
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Make us thankful, eried Sanctio|": we call 
liked the wine well engughk: Ido not deny it, 


anſwered don Quixote; but go thou and lay 
thee down where thou pleaſeſt; ' as for mie, it 


better becomes a man was profeſſion to 
wake than to flerp: yer et _ 7 484 dreſs my 
ear before thou goeſf; fort pains me Fe 


tremely. Thereupon one of the 'goat-herds 
beholding the wound, as Sancho offered to 
dreſs it, deſired' the knight not to trouble 
himſelf; for he had a remedy that would 
quickly cure him : and then fetching a few 
roſemary leaves, which grew in great plenty 
thereakout, he bruiſed them, and mixed 3 
little ſalt among them; and having applied 
the medicine to the ear, he bound it up, aſ- 
ſuring him, he needed no other remedy: which 
in a little time proved very true, 


CHAP. IV. 


The Hory which a. young goat' herd related fe =p 
:  - that were with don Quixote. - 


Voung fellow, 'whotuſed to dring i 
proviſions from the next village,” hap- 
pened to come while this was doing; and oF 
dreſſing himſelf to the goat-herds, Hark 

friends, ſaid he, do ye hear the newa ? W a 
news Ne cried One. of the company. That 
fine epheyd: ard. ſcholatq Chry ſoſtome died 
this morning, anſwered the other; and 
ſay it was for love of that deviliſh untoward 
laſs Marcella, rich William's daughter, that 
goes up and down the country in the habit 
F a ſhepherdeſs. For Marcella }. cried one of 
the 
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the goat-herds. I ſay for her, replied: the fel. 
low, and what is more: it is reported, he has or- 
dered by his will, they ſhould bury him in the 
fields, like any heathen moor, juſt atithe foot 
of the rock, hard by the cork-tree- fountain 
where they ſay he had the firſt ſight of hen, 
Nay, he hag Hkewiſe ordered many other 
ſtrange things to be done, which the heads 
the pariſh will not allow of; for they ſeem to 
be after the way of the Pagans, But Am- 
broſe, the other ſcholar, who likewiſe ap- 
parelled himſelf like a ſhepherd, is reſolved to 
have his friend Chryſoſtome's will fulfilled in 
every thing, juſt as he has ordered it. All 
the village is in an uproar. But, after all, it 
is thought Ambroſe and his friends will carry 
the day; and to-morrow morning he is to be 
buried in great ſtate where I told you. I fan- 
cy it will be worth ſceing; howſoever, be it 
what it will, Iwill go and ſee it, even though 
could not get back again to- morrow. We 
will all go, cried the 9 waty | and: caſt 
lots, who ſhall tarry to look after the goats. 
Well ſaid, Peter, cried one of the goat-herds; 
but as for caſting of lots, I will ſave you that 
labour; for I will ſtay myſelf, not ſo much 
out of kindneſs to you neither, or want of 
curioſity, as becauſe of the thorn. in my toe, 
that will not let me go. Thank you, how- 
ever, quoth Peter. Don Quixote, Who herd 
all this, intreated Peter to tell hini who the 
deceaſed was, and alſo to give him a ſhort 
account of the ſhepherdeſss. Fe 
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Peter made anfwer, that all he knew of 
the matter was, that the - deceaſed was a 
wealthy gentlem?n, who lived not far off; 
that he had been ſeveral years at the univerſity 
of Salamanca, and then came home great! 
improved in his learning. But, above all, 
quoth he, it was ſaid of him, that he had 
great knowledge in the ſtars, and whatſoever 
the ſun and moon do in the ſkies ; for he 
would tell us to a tittle the clip of the ſun 
and moon. We call it an eclipſe, cried don 
Quixote, and not a clip, when either of 
thoſe two great luminaries are darkened. He 
would alſo (continued Peter, who did not 
ſtand upon ſuch nice diſtinctions) foretel 
when the would be plentiful] or eſtil. 
You — for ſteril, cried don Quixote. 
Steril, or Eſtil, replied the fellow, that is all 
one to me: but this I ſay, that his parents 
and friends, being ruled by him, grew woun- 
dy rich in a ſhort time; for he would tell 
them, This year ſow barley, and no wheat: 
in this you may ſow peaſe, and no barley : 
next year will be a good year for oil : the 
three after that, you Hall not gather a dxop : 
and whatſoever he ſaid would certainlycome to 
Paſs. That ſcience, ſaid don Quixote, :s call- 
ed aſtrology. I do not know what you call it, 
anſwered Peter ; but I know he knew all this, 
and a great deal more. But, in ſhort, with- 
in ſome few months after he had left the ver- 
ſity, on a certain morning we ſaw him come 
dreſſed for all the world like a ſhepherd, 
and driving his flock, having laid —_ 
ong 
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long gown, which he uſed to wear as a ſcho- 
lar. At the ſame time one Ambroſe, a great 
friend of his, who had been his fellow-ſcho- 
lar alſo, took upon him to go like a ſhepherd, 
and keep him — MY ; at which we Il did 
not a little marvel. I had almoſt forgot to 
tell you how he that was dead was a mighty 
man for making of verſes, inſomuch that he 
commonly made the earols which we ſung 
on Chriſtmas-eve ; and the plays which the 
young men in our neighbourhood enacted on 
— Chriſti day; and every one would 
ſay, that no body could mend them. Some- 
what before that time Chryſoſtome's father 
died, and left him a deal of wealth, both in 
land, money, cattle, and other goods, where- 
of the young man remained diſt 


olute maſter; 
and, in troth, he deſerved it all; for he was 
as good - natured a foul as ever trod on ſhoe of 
leather ; mighty good to the poor, a main 
friend to all honeſt people, and had a face 
like a bleſſing. At laſt it came to be known, 
that the reaſon of his altering his garb in that 
faſhion was only that he might follow that 
ſhepherdeſs Marcella, „ whom our comrade 
told you of before, for he was fallen mighti- 
ly in love with her. And now I will tell 
you ſuch a thing you never heard the like in 
your born days, and may not chance to hcar 
.of ſuch another while you breathe, though 
you were to live as long as Sarnah, Say Sa- 
rah, cried don Quixote; who hated to hear 
him blunder thus, The Sarna, or the itch, 
(for that is all one with us, quoth Peter) lives 


long 
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daughter, 
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long enough too; but if you go on thus, and 
make me break off my tale at every word, we 
are not like to have done this twelve- monch. 

Pardon me, friend, replied don Quixote; 
[ only ſpoke to make thee underitand that 
there's a difference between Sarna and Sarah: 
however, thou fayeſt well, for the Sarna 
(that is, the itch) lives * than Sarah; 
therefore pray make an end of thy ſtory, for 
[ will not interrupt thee any more. Well 
then, quoth Peter, you muſt know, good 
maſter of mine, that there lived near us one 
William, a yeoman, who was richer than 
Chryſoſtome's father: now he had no child 
in the verſal world but a daughter; her mo- 


ther died in child-bed of her (reſt her ſoul) 


and was as good a woman as ever went upon 
two lege: methinks I ſee her ſtanding before 
me, with, that blefied face of her's, the ſun 
on the one fide, and the moon on the other. 
She was a main houſe-wife, and did a deal of 
= among the poor; for which I dare ſay, 
he is at this minute in paradiſe. Alas ! her 
death broke old Williams heart, he ſoon went 
after her, poor man, and left all to his little 

Marcella by name, giving charge of 
her to her uncle, the parſon of our pariſh. Well, 
the girl g ew ſuch a fine child, and ſo like her 
mother, that it uſed to put us in mind of her 
every foot: however it was thought ſhe would 
make a finer woman yet; and ſo it happened 


indeed: for, by that time ſhe was fourteen 


or fifteen years of age, no man ſet his eyes on 


her, that did not bleſs heaven for having made 
her fo handſome ; ſo that moſt men fell in 


love 
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love with her, and were ready to run mad fat 
her. All this while her uncle kept her up 
— cloſe ;. yet the report of her great beauty 
and wealth ſpread far and near, inſomuch, 
that ſhe had I do not know how many ſweet- 
hearts: almoſt all the young men in our towy 
aſked her of her uncle; nay, from I do not 
know hoh＋many leagues about us, there flock- 
ed whole droves of ſuito s, and the very beſt 
in the county too, who all begged and ſued, 
and teazed her uncle to let them have her. 
But though he would have been glad to have 
got fairly rid of her, as ſoon as ſhe was fit for 

a huſband, yet would not he adviſe or marr 

her againſt her will; for he is a good man, 

| | will ſay that for him, and a true chriſtian 
| every inch of him, and ſcorns to keep her 
| from marrying to make a benefit of her eſtate; 
and, to his praiſe be it ſpoken, he has been 

mainly commended for it more than once, 

when the you le of. our pariſh meet together. 

For I muſt tell you, fir Errant, that here in 

the country, and in our little towns, there 

is not the leaſt thing can be ſaid or done, but 

people will talk and find fault: but let buſy- 

bodies prate as they pleaſe, the parſon muſt 
| have been a good body indeed, who could 
bring his whole pariſh to give him a good 
wich, eſpecially in the country. Thou art 
in the right, cried don Quixote ; and there- 
fore go on, honeſt Peter; for the ſtory is plea- 
ſant, and thou telleſt it with a grace. May 
I never want God's grace, quoth Peter, for 


that is moſt to the purpoſe. But for our _ 
; N, 
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fon, as 1 told you before, he was not for 


ing his nicce from marrying ;' and there- 
fore he took care to let her know of all thoſe 


that would have taken her to wife, both what 


they were, and what they had ; and he was 
often at her, to perſuade her to pitch, upon 
one of them for a huſband ; yet would ſhe 
never anſwer otherwiſe, but that ſhe had no 
mind to wed as yet, as finding herſelf too 
ng for the burden of we 'With 
theſe and ſuch like excuſes, ſhe got her uncle 
to let her alone, and wait till ſhe thought fi 
to chooſe for herſelf : for he was uſed to ſay, 
that parents are not to beſtow their children 
where they have no liking ; and in that he 
ſpoke like an honeſt man. And thus it hap- 
pened, that when we leaſt dreamed of it, 
that coy laſs, finding herſelf at liberty, would 
needs turn ſhepherdeſs, and neither her un- 
cle, nor all thoſe of che village who adviſed 
ber againſt it, could work any thing upon 
her, hut away ſhe went to the fields to keep 
her own ſheep with the other young laſſes pf 
the town, But then it was ten times worſe ; 
for no ſooner was: ſhe ſeen abroad, when I 
cannot tell how many ſpruce gallants, both 
gentlemen and -rich farmers, changed their 
garb for love of her, und followed her up 
and down in ſhepherd's guiſe. "mw of them, 
as I have told you, was this fame Chryfo- 


ſtome, who now lies dead, of whom it is 
laid, he not only loved, but 'worſhipp ed her. 
Howſoever F would not have you Think or 
ſurmiſe, becauſe — took that courſe 

| of. 
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of life, and was as it were under no manner 
of keeping, that ſhe gave the leaſt token of 
naughtineſs or light behaviour; for ſhe ever 
was, and is ſtill ſo coy, and ſo watchful to 
| keep. hex honour pure and free from eyil 
tongues, that among ſo many wooers wha 
court her, there's not one can make his brags 
of having the leaſt hope of ever ſpeeding with 
her. . For though ſhe does not ſhun the com- 
pany; of ſhepherds, but uſes them courte- 
ouſly, ſo far as they behave themſelves hand- 
ſomely ; yet whenſoever any of them does 
but. offer to break his mind to her, be it ne- 
ver ſo well meant, and only in order to mar- 
ry, ſhe caſts him away from her, as with a 
ing, and will never have any more to ſay 
to him. _ "day | e 
And thus this fair maiden does more harm 
in this country, than the plague would do; 
for her courteouſneſs and fair looks draw on 
every body to love her: but then her dogged 
ſtubborn coyneſs breaks their hearts, and 
makes them ready to hang themſelves; and 
all they can do, poor wretches, is to make a 
heavy complaint, and call her cruel, unkind, 
ungrateful, and many ſuch names, whereby 
they plainly ſhew what a ſad condition they 
afe in ; were you but to ſtay here ſome time, 
u would hear theſe hills and vallies ring 
again with the doleful moans of thoſe ſhe has 
denied, who yet cannot for the blood of them 
give over ſneaking after her. We have 2 
place not far off, where there are about two 
dozen of beech-trees, and on them all you 


ma 
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may find I know not how many Marcella's 
cut in the ſmooth bark. On ſome of them 
there is a crown Carved over the name, as 
much as to ſay that Marcella bears away the 
crown, and deſerves the garland of beauty. 
Here fighs . one . ſhepherd, . there another 
whines ; here is one Engi doleful ditties, 
there another is wringing his hands and make- 
ing woful complaints. Vou ſhall have one 
lay him down at night at the foot of a rock, 
or ſome oak, and there lie weeping and wail- 
ing without a wink of fleep, and talking to 
himſelf till the fun finds him the next morn- 
ing ; you ſhall have another lie ſtretched up- 
on the hot ſandy ground, breathing. his ſad 
lamentations to heaven, without heeding the 
ſultry heat of the ſummer-ſun. And all this 
while the hard-hearted Marcella never minds 
any one of them, and does not ſeem to be 
the leaſt concerned for them. We are all 
mightily at a loſs to know what. will be the 
end of all this pride and coyneſs, who ſhall 
be the happy man that ſhall at laſt tame her, 
and bring her to his mind. Now becauſe 
there is nothing more certian than all this, I 
am the more apt to give credit to what our 
comrade has told us, as to the occaſion of 
e el, death; and therefore I would 
needs have you go and ſee him laid in his 
grave to-morrow ; which I believe will be 
worth your while; for he had many friends, 
and it is not half a league to the place where 
it was his will to be buried. I intendto be 
there, anſwered don Quixote, and in the 
G 2 mean 
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mean time I return thee many thanks for the 
extraordinary ſatisfaction that this ſtory has 
afforded. me, Alas Sir knight, replied. the 
goat-berd, I haye not told you half the miſ- 
chicfs this oy creature 5 done here, but 
_ to-morrow perhaps we ſhall meet ſome ſhep- 
herd hy the NIP that will be able to tell you 
more. Mean while it will not be amiſs for 
ow to take your reft in one of the huts; 
or the open air is not good for your wound, 
though what I have put to it is ſo ſpecial a 
medicine, that there is not much need to fear 
but it will do well enough. Sancho, who 
was quite out of patience with the goat-herd's 
long ſtory, and wiſhed him at the devil for 
his pains, at laſt prevailed with him to lie 
down in Peter's hut, where don Quixote, in 
imitation of Marcella's lovers, devoted the 
remainder of the night to amorous expoſtu- 
lations with his dear Dulcinea. As for San- 
cho, he laid himſelf down between Rozi- 
nante and his aſs, and ſlept it out, not like a 
diſconſolate lover, but like a man that had 
been ſoundly Kicked and bruifed in the 
morning. | 4 111 | | 


CHAP. v. 
A continuation of the flory Marcella. 
OCARCE had day began to appear from 
the balconies he at, when five of 


the goat-herds got up, and haying waked don 
Quixote, aſked him if he held his esl 


+ * 
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df going to the funeral, hither they were 
ready to bear him company. Thereupon the 
knight, who nothing mo deſired, preſently 
arofe,” and ordered Sancho to Rozinante 
and the aſs'ready immediately; which he did 
with all expedition, and chen they ſet for- 
wards. They had not ye af ng a quarter of 
a league before they ſaw ncing towards 
them, out of a rod path, ſix lierherdy clad 
in black ſkins, their heads crowned with gar- 
lands of cypreſs and bitter roſe- bay- tree, with 
long holly-ſtaves in their hands: | Two gen- 
tlemen on horſeback, attended by three young 
lads on foot, came directly after them: as 
they came near, they ſaluted each other civil- 
ly, and after the uſual queſtion, Which way 
are you travelling? they found they were all 
going the ſame way to ſee the funeral, and fo 
they all joined company. I imagine, ſenior 
Vivaldo, ſaid one of the gentleman, addreſſ- 
ing himſelf to the other, we ſhall not find 
our time miſpent in going to ſee this famous 
funeral; for it muſt of neceſſity be very ex- 
traordinary, according to the account which 
theſe men have given us af the dead ſhep- 
herd. and his murdering miſtreſs. - I am ſo far 
of your opinion, anſwered Vivaldo, that- 1 
would not only ſtay one day, but a whole 
week, rather than miſs the ſight. This gave 
don Quixote occaſion to afk them what 
they had heard concerning Chryſoſtome and 
Marcella? One of the gentlemen made 
anſwer, That having met that morning with 
- "hg ke herber, thy could not: forbear in- 


quiring 
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quiring of them, why they wore ſuch 2 
mournful dreſs? Whereupon one of them ac. 
quainted them with the fad occaſion, by re. 
lating the ſtory of a certain ſhepherdeſs, named 
Marcella, no leſs lovely than cruel, whoſe 
coyneſs and diſdain has made a world of un- 
fortunate lovers, and cauſed the death of that 
Chryſoſtome, to whoſe funeral they were 
going. In ſhort, he ted to don Quix- 
ote all that Peter had told him the night be- 
fore. After this, Vivaldo aſked the knight 
why he travelled ſo compleatly armed in ſo 
| np à country? My profeſſion, an- 

wered the champion, does not permit me to 
ride otherwiſs. Luxurious feaſts, ſumptu- 
ous dreſſes, and downy eaſe, were invented for 
effeminate courtiers ; but labour, vigilance, 
and arms, are the portion of thoſe whom the 
world calls knights-crrant, of which num- 
ber I have the honour to be one, though the 
moſt unworthy, and the meaneſt of the fra- 
ternity. He needed to ſay no more to ſatisfy 
them his brains were out of order; however, 
that they might the better underſtand the na- 
ture of his folly, Vivaldo ham, what 
he meant by a knight-errant ? Have you not 
read then, laid don Quixote, the annals and 
hiſtory of Britain, where are vecorded the 
famous deeds. of king Arthur, who, accord- 
ing to antient tradition in that kingdom, ne- 
ver died, but was turned into a crow by in- 
chantment, and ſhall one day reſume his for- 
mer ſhape, and recover his kingdom again 


For which reaſon ſince that time, the pete 
. | | P 
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ple of Great Britain dare not offer to kill a 
crow. In this good -king's reign, the moſt 
noble order of the knights of the round ta- 
ble was firſt inſtituted, and then alſo the 
amours between fir Lancelot of the Lake 
and queen Guinever were really tranſacted, 
as that hiſtory relates; they being managed 
and carried on by the mediation of that ho- 
nourable matron the lady Quintaniona, 
Which produced that excellent hiſtory: in 
verſe, ſo fung and celebrated here in Spain. 


There never was on earth a knight 
So waited on by ladies fair, 

As once was he ſir Lancelot hight, 
When firſt he leſt his country dear. 


And the reſt, which gives ſo delighful an 
account both of his love and fears of arms, 
From that time the order of knight-errantry 
began by degrees to dilace and extend itſelf 
into moſt parts of the world. Thea did 
the great Amadis de Gaul ſignalize himſelf 
by heroick exploits, and ſo did his offspring 
to the fifth generation, The valorous Fe- 
lixmart of Hyrcania than got immortal fame, 
and that undaunted knight Tirante the 
White, who never can be applauded to hip 
worth, Nay,. had we but lived. a little 
ſooner, we might have been bleſſed with 
the converſation of that invincible knight 
of our modern times, the valorous dos 
Belianis of Greece. And this, gentlemen, 

s that order of chivalry, which, as 1 A 

15 | er 
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inner as I am, I profeſs, with a due obſery. 
ance of the laws which thoſe brave knights 
obſerved before me; and for that reaſon I 
chuſe to wander through theſe ſolitary de- 
farts, ſeeking adventures; fully reſolved to 
expoſe my perſon to the moft formidable 
dangers which fortune can obtrude on me, 
that by the ſtrength of my arm 1 may re- 
lieve the weak and the diſtreſſed. | 
Aſter all this fluff, you may be certaln 
the travellers were ſufficiently convinced of 
don Quixote's frenzy. Nor were they leſs 
ſurprized than were all thoſe who had hi- 
therto diſcovered fo unaceountable diſtrac- 
tion in one who ſeemed a rational creature. 
However, Vivaldo, who was of a gay diſ- 
poſition, had no ſooner made the diſcovery, 
but he reſolved to make the beſt advantage 
of it, that the ſhortneſs of the way would 
allow him. 

 Fherefore, to give him further occaſion to 
divert them with his Whimſies, Methinks, 
fir knight-errant, ſaid he to him, you have 
taken up one of the ſtricteſt and moſt mor- 
tifying proft ſſions in the world. I do not 
think but that a Carthuſian friar has a bet- 
ter time on it than you have. Perhaps, an- 
ſwered don Quixote, the profeſſion of a Car- 
thuſian may be as auſtere; but I am within 
two fingers breadth of doubting, whether it 
may be 'as beneficial to the world as ours. 
For, if we 'muſt ſpeak the truth, the ſol- 
dier, who puts his captain's command i in ex- 


dra may be ſaid to do as much at leafi 
as 
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2s the captain who commanded him, The 
application is eaſy :: for, while thoſe religi- 
ous men have nothing to do, but with all 
quietneſs and ſecurity to ſay their prayers for 
the proſperity of the world, we knights, 
like ſoldiers, execute, what, they do but pray 
for, and. procure thoſe benefits to mankind, 
by the ſtrength of our arms, and at the ha- 
zard of our lives, for which they enly in- 
tercede, Nor do we this ſheltered from 
the iovjuries of the air, but under no other 
roof than, that of the wide heavens, expoſed 
to ſummer's, ſcorching heat, and winter's 
pinching cold. So that we may juſtly file 
ourſelves the miniſters of heaven, and the 
inſtruments of its juſtice upon earth; and as 
the buſineſs of war is not io be compaſſed 
without vaſt toil add labour, ſo the teligi- 
ous ſoldier muſt | undoubtedly, be preferred 
before the religious monk, who liviag tilt; 
quiet and at eaſe, bas nothing to do but to 
pray for the afflicted and diſtrefſed. Hows 
ever, gentlemen, do. not imagine I would 
inſinuate as if the profeſſion of a knight- 
errant was a ſtate of perfection equal to that 
of a holy recluſe: I would only infer from 
what I have ſaid, and what L myſelf endure, 
that ours without queſtion is moce laborious, 
more ſubject to the diſcipline of heavy blows, 
to maceration, to the penance of hunger and 
thirſt, and, in a word, to rags, to want and 
miſery, For if you find that ſome knights- 
errant have at laſt by their valour been 
taiſed to thranes and empires, you ay 1 
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ſure it has been ſtill at the expence of muck 
ſweat and blood. And had even thoſe bap- 
pier knights been deprived of thoſe affiſting 
ſages and enchanters, who helped them in 
all emergencies, they would have been 
ſtrangely diſappointed of their mighty ex- 

ctations. I am of the ſame opinion, te- 
plied Vivaldo. But one thing among many 
others, which I can by no means approve 
in your profeſſion, is, that when you are 
Juſt going to engage in ſome very hazardous 


adventure, where your lives are evidently to 


be much endangered, you never once re- 
member to commend yourſelves to God, as 
every good Chriſtian ought to do on ſuch 


occaſions, but only recommend yourſelves to 


your miſtreſſes, and that with as great zeal 


and devotion as if you worſhipped no other 
deity; a thing which, in my opinion, 


ſtrongly reliſnes of Paganiſm. ' Sir, replied 


don Quixote, there is no altering that me- 
thod ; for ſhould a knight-errant do other- 


wiſe; he' would too much deviate from the 


antient and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of knight- 


errantry, which inviolably oblige him, juſt 
in the moment when he is ruſhing on, 
and giving birth to ſome dubious -atchieve- 
ment, to have his miſtreſs til] before 


h's eyes, ſtill preſent to his mind, 725 
oft, 


firong and lively imagination, and with 

amorous, and energetick looks imploring 
her favour and protection in that perilous 
circumſtance. * Nay, if no body can over- 


between 


hear him, he is obliged to whiſper, or ſpeak 
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between his 7 teeth, ſome ſhort ejac ulations, 
to recommend. himſelf with all the fervency 
imaginable to the lady of his wiſhes, and of 
this we have innumerable examples in hiſ- 
tory: Nor are you for all this to imagine 
that knights-errant omit tecommending 
themſelyes to heaven; for they have leiſure 
enough to do it even in the midſt of the 
combat. 18 1 v7 WES [ [6b 5 1 
Sir, replied Vivaldo, you muſt give me 
leave to tell you, I am not yet throughly 
ſatisfied in this point: for I haye often ob- 
ſerved ,in my reading, that two knights- 
errant, having fuſt talked a little together, 
have fallen out preſently, and been ſo highly 
provaked, that having turned their horſes 
heads to gain toom for the carcer, they have 
wheeled about, and then with all ſpeed run 
full tilt at one another, haſtily recommend- 
ing themſelves to their  miſtreſles in the 
midſt of | their. cateer; and the next thing 
has commonly been, that one of them, has 
been thtown to the ground over the crup- 
pet of bis horſe, fairly run through and 
through with his enemies lance; and the 
other forced to catch hold of his horſe's 
main to keep himſelf from falling. Now | 
cannot apprehend how the knight that was 
ſlain had avy time to recommend himſelf to 
heaven, when his buſineſs was done ſo ſud- 
denly, Methinks thoſe. baſty invocations; 
which in his career-were directed to his miſe 
treſs, ſhould have been directed to heaven, 
as every good Chriſtiana would have done. 
| £24 Beſides, 


Beſides, I fancy every knight-ertunt has not 
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2 miſtreſs to invoke, nor is every one of them 
in love. Your conjecture is wrong, replied 
don Quixote; a knight-errant cannot be 
without a miſtreſs ; it is not more eſſential 
for the ſkies to have ſtars, than it is to us to 
be in love. Inſomuch, that I dare affirm, 
that no hiſtory ever made mention of any 
knight-errant, that was not a lover: for 
were any knight free from the impulſes of 
that generous paſſion, he would not be al. 
lowed to be a lawful knight; but a baſe born 
mtruder, and one who was not admitted 
within the pale of knighthood at the door, 
but leaped: the fence, and ſtole in like a rob- 


der and a thief. Yet, fir, replied the other, 


I am much miſtaken, or I have read that don 


Galaor, the brother of Amadis, never had 


any certain miſtreſs to recommend himſelf to; 
and yet, for all that, he was not the leſs 
eſteemed. One ſwallow never makes a ſum- 
mer, anſwered don Quixote. _ | 
know, that knight was orden ve much 
in love; and as for his making his addreſſes, 
wherever he met with beauty, that was an 
effect of his natural inclination, which he 
could not eaſily reſtrain. But after all, it i 
an undeniable truth, that he had a favourite 
lady, whom he had crowned empreſs of his 
will; and to her he frequently recommend 


himſelf in private, for he did not alittle value 


himſelf upon his diſcretion and fecrecy in love, 
Then, fir, ſaid Vivaldo, ſince it is fo much 


* being of knight-errantry to be in love, | 
preſume 
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eſume you who are of that proſeſſion can- 
not be without a miſtreſs. And therefore, 
if you do not ſet up for ſecrecy as much as 
don Galaor did, give me leave to beg of you 
in the name of all the company, that you 
will be pleaſed ſo far to oblige us, as to let 
us know the name and quality of your miſ- 
treſs, the place of her birth, and the charms 
of her perſon. For without doubt, the lady 
cannot but eſteem herſelf happy in bein 

known to all the world to be the object 
of the wiſhes of a knight ſo accompliſhed as 
yourſelf. With that don Quixote breathing 
out a deep ſigh, I cannot tell, faid he, whe- 
ther this lovely enemy of my repoſe is the 
leaſt affected with the world's being inform- 
ed of her power over my heart ; all I dare 
fay, in compliance with your requeſt is, that 
her name is Dulcinea, her country La Man- 
cha, and Toboſo the happy place which ſhe 
honours with her reſidence. As for her qua- 
lity, it cannot be leſs than princeſs, ſeeing 
the is my miſtreſs and my queen. Her beauty 
tranſcends all the united charms of her whole 
ſex ; even thoſe chimerical perfections, which 
the hyperbolical imaginations of poets in love 
have aſſigned to their miſtreſſes, ceaſe to be 
incredible deſcriptions when applied to her, in 
whom all thoſe miraculous endowments are 
moſt divinely centered. The curling locks of 
her bright flowing hair are pureſt gold; her 
ſmooth forehead the Elyſian Plain; her brows 
ae two celeſtial bows ; her eyes two glorious 
luns ; her cheeks two beds of roſes; her lips 
a l. H are 
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are coral; her teeth are pearl; her neck is 
alabaſter; her breaſts marble; her hands 
ivory; and ſnow would loſe its whiteneſe 
near her boſom. Then for the parts which 
modeſty has veiled, my imagination, not to 
wrong them, chuſes to loſe itſelf in ſilent 
admiration ; for nature boaſts nothing that 
may give an idea of their - incomparable 
worth. Pray, fir, ſaid Vivaldo, oblige us 
with an account of her parentage, and the 


place of her birth, to compleat the deſcrip- 


tion. Sir, replied don 2 ſhe is not 
deſcended from the antient Curtius's, Caius's, 
nor Scipio's of Rome, nor from the more 
modern Colonna's, nor Urſini's; nor from the 
Moncada's, and Requeſens's of Catalonia; 
nor from the Rebilla's, and Villanova's of Va- 
lencia; nor from the Palafoxes, Nucas, Ro- 
cabertis, Corellas, Lunas, Alagones, Ureas, 


Foze's, or Gurrea's of Arragon; nor from the 


Cerda's, Manriquez's, Mendoza's, and Guſ- 
mans of Caſtile; nor from the Alencaſtro's, 
Palla's, and Menezes of Portugal; but ſhe 
derives her great original from the family of 
Toboſo in La Mancha, a race, which though 


it be modern, is ſufficient to give a noble be- 


ginning to the moſt illuſtrious progenies of 
ſucceeding ages. And let no man preſume to 
contradict me in this, unleſs it be upon thele 
conditions, which Zerbin fixed at the foot of 
Orlando's armour, 


Let none but he theſe arms diſplace, 
Who dare Orlando's fury face, * 
W 
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I draw my pedigree from the Cachopines 
bf Laredo, replied Vivaldo, vet I dare not 
make any compariſons with the Toboſo's of 
La Mancha; though to deal ſincerely with 
you, it is a family I never heard of till this 
moment. It is ſtrange, replied Don Quix- 
ote, you ſhould never have heard of it be- 
ſore. | | 
All the reſt of the company gave great at- 
tention to this diſcourſe ; and even the very 
goat-herds and ſhepherds were now fully 
convinced that don Quixote's brains were 
turned topſey-turvey. But Sancho Panza 
believed every word that dropped from his 
maſter's mouth to be truth, as having known 
him, from his cradle, to be a man of ſinceri- 
ty. Yet that which ſomewhat ſtaggered his 
faith, was this ſtory of Dulcinea of Toboſo; 
for hewas ſure he had never heard before of any 
fuch princeſs, nor even of the name, though 
he lived by Toboſo. 

As they went on thus diſcourſing, they 
ſaw, upon the hollow road between the neigh- 
bouring mountains, about twenty ſhepherds 
more, all accoutered in black ſkins with gar- 
lands on their heads, which, as they after- 
wards perceived, were all of yew or cypreſs ; 
ſix of them carried a bier covered with ſeve- 
r-1 ſorts of boughs and flowers: which one 
of the goat-herds eſpying, Thoſe are they, 
laid he, that are carrying poor Chryſoſtome 
to his grave; and it was in yonder bottom 
that he gave charge they ſhould bury his 
eorpſe. his made them all double their 
FO! H 2 | pace, 


vou muſt needs habe his will ſo pun 
de other: there it was that m 
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pace, that they might get thither in time; 
and ſo they arrived juſt as the bearers had ſat 
down the bier upon the ground, and four of 
- them had begun to open the ground with 
their ſpades, juſt at the foot of a rock. Tkey 
all ſaluted each other courteoufly, and con- 
doled their mutual loſs; and then don Quix- 
ote, with thoſe who came with him, went to 
view the bier; where they ſaw the dead body 
of a young man in ſhepherd's weedsall ſtrew- 
ed over with flowers. The deceaſed feemed 
to be about thirty years old; and, dead as 
he was, it was ealtly perceived that both his 
face and ſhape were extraordinary handfome, 
Within the bier were ſome few books and ſe- 
veral papers, ſome open, and the reſt folded 
object ſo ſtrangel 


long time ſilent; till at laſt one of the bear- 
ers, addrefling himſelf to one of the reſt, 

Look, Ambroſe, cried he, whether this be 
the place which Chryſoſtome meant, fince 


Ctuall 
This is the very place, — 
| py friend 
many times told me the ſad of his cruel 
fortune; there it was that he firſt ſaw that 
mortal enemy of mankind ; there it was that 
he made the firſt diſcovery of his paiſion, no 
leſs innocent than violent; there it was that 
the relentleſs Marcella laſt denied, ſhunned 
bim, and drove him to that extretnity of ſor- 
oo | row 
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row and defpair that haſtened the ſad cataſ- 
trophe of his tragical and miſerable life; and 
there it was, that, in token of ſo many miſ- 
fortunes, he deſired, to be committed to the 
bowels of eternal oblivion. 1) 

Then addreſſing himſelf to don Quixote 
and the reſt of the travellers, This body, 
entlemen, ſaid he, which here you now 
behold, was once enliyened by a ſoul which 
heaven had enriched with the greateſt part of. 
its moſt valuable graces. , This is the body 
that Chryfoſtome who was unrivalled in wit, 
matchleſs in courteouſneſs, incomparable in 
gracefulneſs, a phoenix in friendſhip, gene- 
rous and magnificent without oftentation, 
prudent. and grave without pride, modeſt 
without affectation, pleaſing and complaiſant 
without meanneſs: in a word, the firſt in 
every eſteemable qualification, and ſecond to 
none in misfortune: he loved well, and was 
hated; he adored, and was diſdained; he 
begged pity of cruelty itſelf; he ſtrove to 
move. obdurate marble ; purſued the wind ; 
made his moans to ſolitary defarts ; was con- 
ſtant to ingratitude ; and for the recompenſe 
of his fidelity, became a prey to death in the 
flower of his age, through the barbarity of 
a ſhepherdeſs, whom he ſtrove to immortalize 
by his verſe ; as theſe papers which are here 
depoſited might teſtify, had he not com- 
manded me to ſacrifice them to the flames, at 
the ſame time that his body was committed to 


the earth. | 
H 3 Should 
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Should you do ſo, cried Vivaldo, you 
would appear more cruel to them than their 
exaſperated unhappy parent. Conſider, fir, 
it is not conſiſtent with diſcretion, nor even 
with juſtice, ſo nicely to perform the re- 
queſt of the dead, when it is repugnant to 
reaſon. Auguſtus Cæſar himſelf would have 
forfeited his title to wiſdom, had he per- 
mitted that to have been effected which the 
divine Virgil had ordered by his will. There- 
fore, fir, now that you reſign your friend's 
body to the grave, do. not hurry thus the 
noble and only remains of that dear unhap- 
py man to a worſe fate, the death of obli- 
vion. What, though he has doomed them 
to periſh in the height of his reſentment, 
you ought not indiſcreetly to be their exe- 
eutioner; but rather reprieve. and redeem 
them from eternal ſilence, that they may 
live, and, flying through the world, tranſ- 
mit to all ages the diſmal ſtory of your 
friend's virtue and Marcella's ingratitude, as 
a warning to others, that they may avoid 
ſuch tempting ſnares and inchanting deſtrue- 
tion; for not only to me, but to all here 
preſent is well known the hiftory of your 
enamoured and deſperate friend; we are no 
ſtrangers to the friendſhip that was between 
you, as alſo to Matrcella's cruelty which oc- 
caſi.ned his death. Laſt night being in- 
formed that he was to be buried here to-day, 
moved not ſo much by curioſity as pity, we 
are come to behold with our eyes that which 
gave us ſo much trouble to hear, T _= 

Ore, 
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ſore, in the name of all the company, like 
me, deeply affected with a ſenſe of Chry- 
ſoſtome's extraordinary merit, and his un- 
happy fate, and deſirous to prevent ſuch 
deplorable diſaſters for the future, I beg that 
you will permit me to fave ſome of theſe 
papers, Whatever you refolve to do with the 
reſt. And ſo, without expecting an anſwer, 
he ſtretched out his arm, and took out thoſe 
papers which lay next to his hand. Well, 
fir, ſaid Ambroſe, you have found a way to 
make me ſubmit, and you may keep thoſe 
papers ; but for the reſt, notbing ſhall make 
me alter my reſolution of burning them. 
Vivaldo ſaid no more; but being impatient 
to ſee what thoſe papers were, which he 
had reſcued from the flames, he opened one 
of them immediately and read the title of it, 
which was, The Deſpairing Lover. That 
ſaid Ambroſe, was the laſt piece my dear 
friend ever wrotez and therefore, that you 
may all hear to what ſad condition his un- 
happy paſſion had reduced him, read it a- 
loud, I beſeeeh you, fir, while the grave is 
making, With all my heart, replied Vi- 
valdo : and ſo the company having the ſame 
deſire, preſently gathered round about him, 
and he read the following lines. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 


The unfortunate ſhepherd 5 verſes, and other un- 
expected matters, | | 


The DESPAIRING LOVER. 


7 tyrant of my heart, 

: Attend, and hear thy ſlave impart. 
The matchleſs ſtory of his pain. 

In vain J labour to conceal 

What my extorted groans reveal ; 
Who can be racked, and not complain? 


But oh! who duly can expreſs 
Thy cruelty, and my diſtreſs? 
No human heart, no human tongue. 
Then fiends afliſt, and rage infuſe | 
A raving fury be my muſe, | 
And hell infpire the diſmal ſong 


Owls, ravens, terrors of the night, 

Wolves, monſters, fiends, with dire affright, 
Join your dread accents to my moans |! 
oin, howling winds, your fullen noiſe; _ 

ou, grumbling thunder, join thy voice; 
Mad ſeas, your roar, and hell, thy groans. 


Tho' ſtill I moan in dreary caves, 
To deſart rocks, and filent graves, 

My loud complaints ſhall wander far; 
Born by the winds they ſhall ſurvive, 
By 1 kept alive, 

And fill the world with my deſpair, 5 
ove's 
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Love's deadly cure is fierce diſdain, 
Diſtracting fear a dreadful pain, 
And jealouſy a matchleſs woe; 
Abſence is death, yet while it kills, 
[ live with all theſe mortal ills, 
Scorn'd, jealous, loath'd, and abſent too, 


No dawn of hope e'er chear'd my heart, 
No pitying ray e er ſooth'd my ſmart, 
All, all the ſweets of life are gone ; 
Then come deſpair, and frantick rage, 
With inſtant fate my pain aſſuage, 
And end a thouſand deaths by one. 


But ev'n in death let love be crown'd, 
My fair deſtruction guiltleſs found, 

And I be thought with juſtice ſcorn'd : 
Thus let me fall unlov'd, unbleſs'd, 
With all my load of woes oppreſs'd, 

And even too wretched to be monrn'd. 


O! thou, by whoſe deſtructive hate, 
I'm hurry'd to this doleful fate, 
When I'm no more, thy pity ſpare ! 
I dread thy tears; oh ſpare em then 
But oh! I rave, I was too vain, 
My death can never coſt a tear. 


Tormented ſouls, on you I call, 

Hear one more wretch'd than you all; 
Come howl as in redoubled flames. 

Attend me to th'eternal night, 

No other dirge, or fun'ral rite, 

A poor deſpairing lover claims. 


And 
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And thou my ſong, ſad child of woe, 
When life is gone, and I'm below, 

For thy lott parent ceaſe to grieve. 
With life and thee my woes increaſe, 
And ſhou'd they not by dying ceaſe, 

Hell has no pain like theſe I leave. 

Theſe verſes were pa, approved of b 
the whole company ; only Vivaldo eur 
that the jealouſies and fears which the ſhep- 
herd complained of, did not very well agree 
with what he had heard of Marcella's un- 
ſpotted modeſty and reſervedneſs. But Am- 
broſe, who had been always privy to the moſt 


ſecret thoughts of his friend, inform'd him, 


that the unhappy Chryſoſtome wrote thoſe 
verfes when he . himſelf from his adored 
miſtreſs, to try whether abſence, the com- 
mon eure of love, would relieve him, and 
mitigate his pain. | 

And as every thing diſturbs an abſent lo- 
ver, and nothing is more uſual than for him 
to torment himſelf with a thouſand chimeras 
of his own brain, ſo did Chryſoſtome per- 
plex himſelf with jealouſies and ſuſpicions, 
which had no ground but in his diſtracted 
imagination; and therefore whatever he ſaid 
in thoſe uneaſy circumſtances, could never 
affect, or in the leaſt prejudice Marcella's vir- 
tuous character, upon whom, ſetting alide 


her cruelty, and her diſdainful haughtineſs, 


envy itſelf could never fix the leaſt reproach. 


Vivaldo being thus convinced, they were go- 
ing to read another paper, when they were 


unexpectedly 
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unexpectedly prevented by a kind of appari- 


tion that offered itſelf to their view. It was 
Marcella herſelf, who appeared at the top of 
the rock, at the foot of which they were dig- 
ging the grave; but ſo beautiful, that ſame 
ſeemed rather to have leſſened than to have 
magnified her charms; thoſe who had never 
ſeen her before, gazed on her with filent 
wonder and delight; nay, thoſe who uſed to 
ſee her every day ſeemed no leſs loſt in admi- 
ration than the reſt. But ſcarce had Ambroſe 
ſpy'd her, when, with anger and indignation 
in his heart, he cryed out, What makeſt thou 
there, thou fierce, thou cruel baſiliſł of theſe 
mountains ? comeſt thou to ſee whether the 
wounds of this murdered wretch will bleed 
afreſh at thy preſence ? or comeſt thou thus 
mounted aloft, to glory in the fatal effects of 
thy native inhumanity, like another Nero at 
the ſight of flaming 3 or is to trample 
on this unfortunate corps, as Tarquin's un- 
grateful daughter did her father's ? tell us 
quickly why thou comeſt, and what thou yet 
deſireſt? for ſince I know that Chryſoſtome's 
whole ſtudy was to ſerve and pleaſe thee 


while he lived, I am willing to diſpoſe all his 


friends to pay thee like obedience now he is 
dead. I come not here to any of thoſe un- 
grateful ends Ambroſe, replied Marcella ; 
but only to clear my innocence, and ſhew 


the injuſtice of all thoſe who lay their miſ- 


fortunes and Chryſoſtome's death to my 
charge : bu Pg, intreat you all who are 


here at this time to hear me a little, for I 


ſhall 
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Mall not need to uſe many words to convince 
people of ſenſe of an evident truth. Hea- 
ven, you are pleaſed to ſay, has made me 
beautiful, and that to ſuch a degree, that 
you are forced, nay, as it were compelled tg 
love me, in ſpite of your endeavouts to the 
' Contrary 3 and for the fake of that love, 
you ſay I ought to love you again. Now, 
though I am ſenſible, that whatever is beau- 
tiful is lovely, I cannot conceive, that what 
is loved for being handſome, ſhould be bound 
to love that by which it is loved, meerly be- 
cauſe it is loved. He that loves a beautiful 
object may happen to be ugly; and as what 
is ugly deſerves not to be loved, it would be 
ridiculous to ſay, I love you becaufe you are 
handſome, and therefore you muſt love me 
again though I am ugly. But ſuppoſe two 
perſons of different ſexes are equally hand- 
ſome, it does not follow, that their deſires 
ſhould be alike and reciprocal ; for all beau- 
ties do not kindle love; ſome only recreate 
the ſight, and never reach, nor captivate the 
heart. Alas ! ſhould whatever is beautiful 
beget love, and enſlave the mind, mankind's 
deſires would ever run confuſed and wander- 
ing, without being able to fix their deter- 
minate choice : for as there is an infinite 
number of beautiful objects, the deſires 
would conſequently be alſo infinite; where- 
as, on the contrary, I have heard, that true 
Jove is {till confined to one, and voluntary 
and unforced, This being granted, why 
would you haye me force my inclinations 


for 
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for no other reaſon but that you ſay you love 
me? Tell me, I pray you, had heaven form- 
ed me as ugly as it has made me beautiful, 
could I with juſtice complain of you for not 
loving me? Pray conſider alſo, that I do not 
poſſeſs thoſe charms by choice ; ſuch as they 
are, they were freely beſtowed on me by hea- 
yen: and as the viper is not to be blamed for 
the poiſon with which ſhe kills, ſeeing it 
was aſſigned her by nature? ſo I ought not to 
be cenſured for that beauty which I derive 
from the ſame cauſe : for beauty in a virtu- 
ous woman is but like a diſtant flame, or 
a ſharp-edged ſword, and only burns and 
wounds thoſe who approach too near it. 
Virtue and Honour are the ornaments of the 
ſoul, and that body which is deſtitute of them 
cannot be eſteemed beautiful, though it be 
naturally ſo, If honour then be one of thoſe 
endowments - which moft adorn the body, 
why ſhould ſhe that is beloved for her beau- 
ty expoſe herſelf to the loſs of it, merely 
to gratify the looſe defires of one, who for 
his own ſelfiſh ends uſes all the means imagi- 
nable to make her loſe it? I was born free, 
and that I might continue fo, I retired to 
theſe ſolitary hills and plains, where trees are my 
companions, and clear fountains my looking- 
3 With the trees and with the waters 

communicate my thoughts, and my beauty. 
I ama diſtant flame, and a ſword far off: thoſe 
whom I have attracted with my ſight, 'I have 
undeceived with my words; and if hope be 
the food of deſire, as I never gave any encou- 


Vor. I. I ragement 
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ragement to Chryſoſtome, nor to any other; 
it may well be ſaid, it was rather his own ob- 
ſtinacy than my cruelty that ſhortened his life. 
If you tell me that his intentions were ho- 
1 and therefore ought to have been com- 
plied with; I anſwer, that when, at the very 
place where his grave is making, die diſcover- 
ed his paſſion, 1 told him, I was reſolved to 
live and die ſingle, and that the earth alone 
ſhould reap the fruit of my reſervedneſs, and 
enjoy the ſpoils of my beauty; and if, after all 
the admonitions I gave him, he would perſiſt in 
his obſtinate purſuit, and ſail againſt the wind, 
what wonder is it he ſhould periſh in the waves 
of his indiſcretion ? Had I ever encouraged 
him, or amuſed him with ambiguous words, 
then had I been falſe ; and had I gratified his 
wiſhes, I had acted contrary to my better re- 
ſolves : he perſiſted though I had given him a 
due caution, and he diſpaired without being 
hated. Now I leave you to judge, whether 
I ought to be blamed for his ſufferings ? If 1 
have deceived any one, let him complain; if 
I have broke my promiſe to any one, let him 
deſpair ; if I encourage any one, let him pre- 
ſume ; if 1 entertain any one, let him boaſt: 
but let no man call me cruel nor murderer, 
until I either deceive, break my promiſe, en- 
courage, or entertain him. aven has not 
yet been pleaſed to ſhew whether it is its will 

I mould love by deſtiny; and it is vain to 
think I will ever do it by choice; fo let this 
general caution ferve every one of thoſe who 


make their addreſſes to me for their own _ 
An 
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And if any one hereafter dies on my account, 
let not their jealouſy, nor my ſcorn or hate, 
be thought-the cauſe of their death ; for ſhe 
who never pretended to love, cannot make 
anyone jealous, and a free and generous decla- 
ration of our fixed reſolution ought not to 
be counted diſdain or hate. In ſhort, let him 
that calls me a tigreſs, and a baſilifk, avoid me 
as a dangerous thing ; and let him that calls 
me ungra:eful, give over ſerving me: I aſ- 
ſure them I will never ſeek nor purſue them. 
Therefore let none hereafter make it their bu- 
ſineſs to diſturb my eaſe, nor ſtrive to make 
me hazard among men the peace I now enjoy, 


which Jam perſuaded is not to be found with 


them. I have wealth enough; I neither love 
nor hate any one : the innocent converſation 
of the neighbouring ſhepherdeſſes, with the 
care of my flocks, help me to puſs my time 
away, without either coquetting with this 
man, or practiſing arts to enſnare that other. 
My thoughts are limitted by theſe mountains 
and if they wander further, it is only to ad- 
mire the beauty of heaven, and thus by ſteps 
5 raiſe my ſoul towards her original dwel- 
ing. 

As ſoon as ſhe had thus ſaid, without ex- 
pecting any anſwer, ſhe left the place, and 
ran into the thickeſt of the adjoining wood, 
leaving all that heard her charmed with her diſ- 
cretion as well as with her beauty. 
However, ſo prevalent were the charms of 
the latter, that ſome of the company, who 


were deſperately ſtruck, could not forbear of- 


2 fering 
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fering to follow her, without being the leaſt 
deterred by the ſolemn proteſtations which 
they had heard her make that very mo- 
ment. But don Quixote perceiving their de- 
ſign, and. believing he had now a fit opportu- 
nity to exert his knight-erranty ; Let no man, 
cried he, of what quality or condition ſoever, 
preſume to follow the fair Marcella, under 
the penalty of incurring my diſpleaſure. She 
has made it appear, by undeniable reaſons, 
that ſhe was not cuilty of Chryſoſtome's 
death; and has poſitively declared her firm re- 
ſolution never to condeſcend to the deſires of 
any of her admirers : for which reaſon, in- 
ſtead of being importuned and perſecuted, ſhe 
ought to be eſteemed and honoured by all good 
men, as being perhaps the only woman in the 
world that ever lived with ſuch a virtuous re- 
fervedneſs. Now, whether it were don Quix- 
ote's threats terrified the amorous ſhepherds, 
or that Ambroſe's perſuaſion prevailed with 
them to ſtay and fee their friend interred, 
none of the ſhepherds left the place, till the 
bow being made, and the papers burnt, the 


y was depoſited into the boſom of the earth, 

ot without many tears from all the afliſt- 

ants. They covered the grave with a great 

| None till a monument was made, which Am- 

broſe deſigned to have ſet up there, with the 
following epitaph upon it. 
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CuxvsOosTrOME's EPIT AP H. 


ERE of a wretched ſwain 
The frozen body's laid, 
Killed by the cold diſdain, 
Of an ungrateful maid, 
Here firſt love's pow'r he _ 
Here firſt his pains expreſs'd ; 
Here firſt he was deny'd, | 
Here firſt he choſe to reſt. 
You who the ſhepherd mourn, 
From coy Marcella fly ; 
Who Chryſoftome cou'd ſcorn, 
May all mankind deſtroy. 


The ſhepherds ſtrewed the grave with 
boughs and flowers; and every one having 
condoled a while with his friend Ambroſe, 
they took their leave of him, and departed, 
Vivaldo and his companion did the like; as 
did alſo don Quixote, who was a perſon not 
to forget himſelf on ſuch an occaſion : he like- 
wiſe bid adieu to the kind goat-herds that 
had entertained him, and to the two travel-- 
lers who defired him to go with. them to Se- 
ville, aſſuring him there was no place in the 
world more fertile in adverftures,, every ſtreet 
and corner there producing ſome. Don 
Quixote returned them thanks for their kind. 
information; but told them, he neither 
would nor ought to go to Seville till he had 
cleared all thoſe mountains of thieves and 
robbers which he heard greatly infeſted thoſe 

14 _ 
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parts. Thereupon the travellers, being un- 
willing to divert him from ſo good a deſign, 
took their leaves of him once more, and pur- 
ſued their journey, ſufficiently ſupplied with 
matter to diſcourſe on from the ſtory of Mar- 
cella and Chryſoſtome, and don Quixote's 
follies. As for him, he reſolved to find out 
the ſhepherdeſs Marcella, if poſſible, to of- 
fer her his ſervice to protect her to the utmoſt 
of his power: but he happened to be croſſed 
in his deſigns, as you ſhall hear in the ſequel 
of this ſtory; for here the ſecond book ends. 


THE 
e 
of the renowned 
Dod QuixoTE de la Manch. 


PANT I. SOO0-E :t: 
CHAP. I. 


Giving an account of don Quixote's unfortunate 
rencounter with certain blaody-minded and 
wicked Y angueſian * carriers. 


HE ſage Cid Hamet Benengeli relates, 
that when don Quixote had taken leave 
of all thoſe that were at Chryſoſtome's fune-. 
ral, he and his ſquire went after Marcella 
into the wood ; . and having ranged it above 
two hours without being able to find her, 
they came at laſt to a meadow, whoſe ſpring- 
ing green, watered with a moſt delightful and 
refreſhing rivulet, invited, or rather pleaſing- 
ly forced them to alight, and give way to the 
heat of the day, which began to be very vio- 
lent : ſo leaving the aſs and Rozinante to 
graze at large, they ranſacked the wallet; and 
without ceremony the maſter and the man fell 


+ Carriers of the kingdom of Galacia ate commonly ſs 
called, | 
too, 
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too, and fed lovingly on what they found, 


Now Sancho had not taken care to tie up 
Rozinante, knowing him to be a horſe of 
that ſobriety and chaſtity, that all the mares 


- In the paſtures of Cordova could not have 


raiſed him to attempt an indecent thing, 
But either fortune, or the devil, who ſeldom 
ſleeps, ſo ordered it, that a good number of 
Galician mares, belonging to ſome Yangue- 
ſian carriers, were then fedin in the ſame 
valley, it being the cuſtom of thoſe men, 
about the hotteſt time of the day, to ſtop 
wherever they meet with graſs = with wa- 
ter to refreſh their cattle : nor could they have 
found a fiter place than that where don Quix- 
ote was. Rozinante, as I ſaid before, was 
chaſte and modeſt ; however, he was fleſh and 
blood! ſo that as ſoon as he had ſmelt the 
mares, forſaking his natural gravity and re- 
ſervedneſs, without aſking his maſter's leave, 
away he trots it briſkly to make them ſenſible 
of his little neceſſities : they who it ſeems had 
more mind to feed than to ve merry, received 
their gallant ſo rudely with their heels and 
teeth, that in a trice they broke his girts and 
threw down his ſaddle, and left him diſrobed 
of all his equipage. And for an addition to 
his miſery, the carriers perceiving the violence 
that was offered to their mares, flew to their 
relief with poles and pack-ſtaves, and fo be- 
laboured poor Rozinante that he ſoon ſunk to 
the ground uncer the weight of their unmer- 
ciful blows.. 
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Don Quixote and Sancho, perceiving at a 
diſtance the ill uſage of Rozinante, ran with 
all ſpeed to his reſcue ; and as they came near 
the place, panting, and almoſt out of breath, 
Friend Sancho, cried don Quixote, I per- 
ceive theſe are no knights, but- only a pack 
of ſcoundrels and fellows of the loweſt rank ; 
I ſay it, becauſe thus thou mayeſt lawfully 
help me to revenge the injury they have done 
Rozinante before our eyes. What the devil 
do you talk of —_ quoth Sancho? we are 
lice to revenge our ſelves finely | you ſee they 
are above twenty, and we are but two; nay, 
perhaps but one and a half, I alone am worth 
a hundred, replied don Quixote; then, with- 
out any more words, he drew his ſword, and 
flew upon the Yangueſians. Sancho, en- 
couraged by his maſter's example, did the 
lize; and with the firſt blow which don 

u1xote gave one of them, he cut through 
his leathern doublet, and gave him a deep 
flaſh in the ſhoulder. The Yangueſians, 
ſeeing themſelves thus rudely handled, be- 
took themſelves to their leavers and pack- 
ſtaves, and then all at once ſurrounding the 
valiant knight and his truſty ſquire, they 
charged. them and Jaid on with great fury. 
At the ſecond round, down the — poor 


Sancho, and then don Quixote himſelf, who 
fell, as chance would have it, at the feet of 
Rozinante, that had not yet recovered his 
legs ; neither could the knight's courage nor 
his ſkill avail againſt the fury of a number of 
ruſtical fellows armed with pack-ftaves. The 

| Langueſians 
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Vangueſians fearing the bad conſequences of 
the miſchief they had done, made all the 
haſte they could to be gone, leaving our two 
adventurers in a woeful condition. The firſt 
that came to himſelf was Sancho Panza, 
who, finding himſelf near his maſter, called 
to him thus, with a weak and doleful voice; 
Ah maſter ! maſter ! fir, fir knight! What's 
the matter, friend Sancho? ſaid the knight 
in the ſame feeble and lamenting tone, I 
could wiſh, anſwered Sancho, that your 
worſhip would help me to two good draughts 
of the liquor you talk of, if you have any 
by you; perhaps it is as good to cure 
broken bones, as it is to heal outward 
wounds, Oh! that I had ſome of it here 
now, cried don Quixote; we could not 
then be ſaid to want any thing: but I ſwear 
to thee, honeſt Sancho, by the faith of a 
knight-errant, within theſe two days (if no 
other diſaſter prevent me) I will have ſome 
at my diſpoſal, or it ſhall hardly eſcape my 
hands, 'I'wo days, Sir ! replied Sancho: 
why, pray how many days do you think it 
will be before we are able to ſtir out feet! 
As for myſelf, anſwered the bruiſed don 
Quixote, I muſt own I cannot ſet a certain 
term to the days of our recovery; but it is] 
who am the fatal cauſe of all this miſchief ; 
for I ought not to have drawn my ſword 
againſt a company of fellows, upon whom the 
honour of knighthood was never conferred; 
and I do not doubt but that the Lord of 
hoſts ſuffered this puniſhment to befal me for 
| tranſgreſſing 
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tranſgreſſing thus the laws of chivalry. 


Therefore, friend Sancho, obſerve what I 
am going to tell thee, for it is a thing that 
highly concerns the welfare of us both: it 
is, that for the future, whenever thou per- 
ceiveſt us to be any ways abuſed by ſuch in- 
ſerior fellows, thou art not to — I thoulJd 
offer to draw my ſword againſt them; for I 
will not do it in the leaſt: no, do thou then 
draw, and chaſtiſe them as thou thinkeſt fit; 
but if any knight ſhould come to take their 
parts, then will I be ſure to ſtep between 
thee and danger, and aſſault them with the 
utmoſt vigour and intrepidity. Thou haſt al- 
ready had a thouſand proofs of the-greatneſs 
of my valour, and the prevailing ſtrength 
of my moſt dreadful arm; (ſo arrogant was 
the knight grown ſince his victory over the 
bold Biſcayan) but Sancho was not ſo well 
pleaſed with his maſter's admonitions, but, 
however, he thought fit to anſwer him. Sir, 
ſays he, I am a peaceful man, an inoften- 
live quiet fellow, d'ye ſee; I can make 
ſhift to paſs by an injury as well as any 
man, as. having a wite to maintain, and 
children to bring up, and therefore pray 
take this from me by the way of advice, 
(for I will not offer to command my ma- 
fter) that I will not in any wiſe. draw my 
lword neither againſt knight nor clown, not 
1 freely forgive all mankind, high and 


low, rich and poor, lords and beggars, what- * 


ever wrongs they ever did or may do me, 
without the leait exception, Sancho (ſaid 
| his 
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his maſter, hearing this) I heartily wiſh ] 
had breath enough to anſwer thee effectually, 
or that the pain which I feel in one of my 
ſhort ribs would leave me but for ſo long as 
might ſerve to convince thee of thy error. 
Come, ſuppoſe, thou filly wretch, that the 
gale of fortune, which has hitherto been ſo 
contrary to us, ſhould at laſt turn in our fa- 
vour, ſwelling the ſails of our deſires, ſo that 
we might with as much ſecurity as eaſe ar- 
rive at ſome of thoſe iſlands which I have 
promiſed thee ; what would become of thee, 
if after I had conquered one of them, I were 
to make thee lord of it? Thou wouldeſt cer- 
tainly be found not duly qualified for that 
dignity, as having — all knighthood, all 
thoughts of honour, and all intention to re- 
venge injuries, and defend thy own domini- 
ons. For thou muſt — that in king- 
doms and provinces newly conquered, the 
hearts and minds of the inhabitants are never 
ſo thoroughly ſubdued, or wedded to the in- 
tereſts of his new ſovereign, but that there is 
reaſon to fear, they will endeavour to raiſe 
ſome commotions to change the face of affairs, 
and, as men ſay, once more try their fortune. 
Therefore it is neceſſary that the new poſſeſ- 
ſor have not only — to govern, but 
alſo valour ts attack his enemies, and defend 
himſelf on all occaſions. I would I had had 
that underſtanding and valour you talk of, 
-quoth Sancho; but now, Sir, I muſt be free 
to tell you, I have more need of a Surgeon, 


than of a Preacher. Pray try whether you _— 
. : riſe, 
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riſe, and we will help Rozinante, though he 
does not deferve it; for he is the chief cauſe 
of all this beating. For my part, I could 
never have believed the like of him before, 
for I always took him for as chafte and ſobet 
a perſon as myſelf,” In ſhort, it is a true ſay- 
ing, that “a man muſt eat a peck of ſalt with 
his friend, before he knows him;“ and 1 
find, © there is nothing ſure in this world :” 
for, who would have thought, after the 
dreadful flaſhes you gave to that knight-er- 
rant, ſuch a terrible ſhower of baſtinadoes 
would fo ſoon have fallen upon our ſhoul- 
ders? As for thine, replied don Quixote, I 
doubt they are uſed to endure fuch ſort of 
ſhowers ; but mine, that were nurſed in ſoft 
linen, will -moft certainly be longer ſenſible 
of this misfortune; and were it not that T 
imagine, ( but wy do I fay imagine?) were it 
not that I am polttive that all theſe inconve- 
niencies are inſeparable from the profeſſion of 
chivalry, I would abandon myſelf to grief, and 
die of mere defpair on this very ſpot. I be- 
ſeech you, Sir, quoth Sancho, ſince theſe rubs 
are the vails of your trade of knighthood, 
tell me whether they uſe to come often, or 
whether We may look for them at ſet times: for 
I fancy, if we meet but with two ſuch harveſts 
more, we ſhall never be able to reap the third, 
unleſs God of his infinite mercy aſſiſt us. 
Know, friend Sancho, returned don Quixote, 
that the life of knights-errant is ſubject to ma- 
ny hazards and misfortunes : but on the other 
ſide, 24 may at any time ſuddenly become 
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kings and emperors, as experience has demon. 
ſtrated in many knights, of whoſe hiſtories I 
have perfect knowledge. And I could tell thee 
now (would my pain ſuffer me) of ſome of 
them who have raiſed themſelves:to thoſe high 
dignities only by the valour of their arm; 
and thoſe very knights, both before and af- 
ter their advancement, were involved in ma- 
ny calamities: for, the valorous Amadis de 
Gaul ſaw himſelf in the power of his mortal 
enemy Archelaus the inchanter, of whom it 
is credibly reported, that when he held him 
priſoner, he gave him above two hundred 
ſtripes with his horſe's bridle, after he had 
tied him to a pillar in the court-yard of his 
houſe. There is alſo a ſecret author of no 
little credit, who ſays, That the knight of 
the ſun being taken in a trap in a certain 
_ caſtle, was hurried to a dungeon, where, 
after they had bound him hand and foot, 
they forcibly gave him a clyſter of ſnow- 
water and ſand, which would in all probabi- 
lity have coſt him his life, had he not been 
aſſiſted in that diſtreſs by a wiſe magician, 
his particular friend, Thus I may well bear 
my misfortune patiently, ſince thoſe which 
fo many greater perſons have endured may 
be ſaid to outdo it: for, I would have thee 
to know, that thoſe wounds that are given 
with the inſtruments and tools which a man 
happens to have in his hand, do not really 
diſgrace the perſon ſtruck, We read it ex- 
preſsly in the laws of duels, „ That if a 
ſhoe- maker ſtrikes another man with his 5 
5 whic 
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which he held in his hand, though it be of 
wood, as a cudgel is, yet the party who was 
ſtruck with it ſhall not be ſaid to have been 
cudgelled.“ I tell thee this, that thou mayeſt 
not think we are in the leaſt diſhonoured, 
though we have been horribly beaten in this 
rencounter; for the weapons which thoſe 
men ufed were but inſtruments of their pro- 
feffion, and not one of them, as I very well 
remember, had either tuck, or ſword, or 
dagger. They gave me no leiſure, quoth 
Sancho, to examine things ſo narrowly ; for 
had no ſooner laid my hand on my cut- 
laſs, but they croſſed my ſhoulders with ſuch 
a wooden blefling, as ſettled me on the 
round without ſenſe or motion where you 
ee me lie, and where I do not trouble my 
head whether it be a diſgrace to be mawled 
with cudgels or with pack{taves : let them be 
what they will, I am only vexed to feel them 
ſo heavy on my ſhoulders, where I am afraid 
they are imprinted as deep as they are on my 
mind. For all this, replied don Quixote, 
trend Sancho, I muſt inform thee, that 
there is no remembrance which time will not 
deface, nor no pain to which death will not 
put a perio j. Thank you for nothing, quoth 
Sancho! What worſe can befals us, than to 
have only death to truſt to? Were our af- 
fiction to be cured with a plaiſter or two, a 
man might have ſome patience; but for 
ought I ſee, all the ſalves in an hoſpital would 
not ſet us on our legs again Come, no 
more of this, faid don Quixote ; take cou- 
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rage, and make a virtue of neceſſity; for it 


is what I am reſolved to do. Let us ſee 


how it fares with Rozinante; for if I do 


not miſtake, the poor creature has not 
been the leaſt ſufferer in this adventure, 
No wonder at that, quoth Sancho, ſeeing he 
is a knight-errant too; I rather wonder, 


how my aſs has eſcaped ſo well, while we 


have fared ſo ill. In our diſaſters, returned don 
Quixo.e, fortune leaves always ſome door 
open to come at a remedy, I ſay it, Sancho, 
becauſe that little beaſt may now ſupply the 
want of Rozinante, to carry me to ſome 
caltle, where I may get cured of my wounds, 
Nor do I eſteem this kind of riding diſho- 
nourable, for I remember, that the good 
old Silenus, tutor and governor to the jovial 
god of wine, rode very fairly on a goodly 
aſs, when he made his entry into the city 
with a hundred gates. Ay, quoth San— 
cho, it will do well enough, could you 11ice 
as fairly on your aſs, as he did on his; but 
there is a deal of difference between riding and 
being laid acroſs the pannel like a pack of 
rubbiſh. The wounds which we received in 
combat, ſaid don Quixote, rather add to our 
honour, than deprive us of it; therefore good 
Sancho, trouble me with no more replies, but, 
as I ſaid, endeavour to get up, and lay me 
8 thou pleaſeſt upon thy aſs, that we may 

ave this place before night comes upon us. 
But, Sir, faid Sancho, I have heard you ſay, 
that it is a common thing among you knights: 
errant to fleep in the fields and deſerts — 
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beſt part of the year, and that you look upon 
it to be a very happy kind of life. That is to 
ſay, anſwered don Quixote, when we can do 
no better, or When we are in love; and this 
is ſo true, that there have been knights who 
have dwelt on rocks, expoſed to the fun; and 
other inclemencies of the ſky, for the ſpace 
of two years, without their lady's knowledge: 
one of thoſe was Amadis, when, aſſuming the 
name. of The Lovely Obſcure, he inhabited 
the bare rock, either eight years, or eight 
months, I cannot now punctually tell which 
of the two; for I do not thoroughly remem- 
ber that paſſage. Let it ſuffice that there he 
dwelt, doing penance, for I do not know what 
unkindneſs his lady Oriana had ſhewed him. 
But ſetting theſe diſcourſes aſide, I pray thee 
diſpatch, leaſt ſome miſchief befal the aſs, 
as it has done Rozinante. That would be 
the devil indeed, replied Sancho, and ſo breath- 
ing out ſome thirty lamentations, threeſcore 
ſighs, and a hundred and twenty ' plagues 
and poxes on thoſe-that had decoyed him thi- 
ther, he at laſt got upon his legs, yet not fo 
but that he went ſtooping, with his body bent 
like a Turk's bow, not being able to ſtand 
upright. Yet in this crooked poſture he made 
ſhift to ſaddle his aſs, who had not forgot to 
take his ſhare of licenciouſneſs that day. 
After this he helped up Rozinante, who, 
could his tongue have expreſſed his ſorrows, 
would certainly not bave been behind-hand - 
with Sancho and his maſter. After many 
bitter oh's, and ſcrewed faces, Sancho laid 
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don Quixote on the aſs, tied Rozinante to 
its tail, and they leading the aſs by the bal - 
ter, he took the neareſt way that he could 
gueſs to the high road; to which he luekily 
came beſore he had travelled a ſhort league, 
and then he diſcovered an inn; whicb, in 
ſpite of all he could ſay, don Quixote was 
pleaſed to miſtake for a caſtle. Sancho ſwore 
bloodily it was an inn, and his maſter was 
as poſitive of the contrary, In ſhort, their 
diſpute laſted fo long, that before they could 
decide it they reached the inn door, where 
Sancho Rraight went in, with all his train, 
without troubling himſelf any further about 
the matter. 5 


CHAP. II. 


Relates what happened to don Quixote in the 


inn which he took for a caſtle. 


- HE inn-keeper, ſeeing don Quixote 
1 hing quite agroſs the aſs, aſked San - 
cho what ailed him ? Sancho anſwered, 
It was nothing, only his maſter had got a 
fall from the top of a rock to the bottom, 
and had bruiſed his ſides a little. The inn- 


keeper had a wife, very different from the 
common fort of hoſteſſes, for ſhe was of a 


charitable nature, and very compaſſionate of 
her neighbour's affliction; which made her 
immediately take care of don Quixote, and 
call her daughter (a good handſome girl) to 


ſet her helping-hand to his cure. One of 
we ſetvants in the inn was an Aſturian 


wench, 
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wench, a broad-faced, flat- headed, ſaddle- 
noſed dowdy; blind of one eye, and the 
other almoſt out: however, the activity of 
her body ſupplied all other defects. She 
was not above three feet high from her 
heels to her head; and ber ſhoulders, which 
ſomewhat: loaded her, as having too much 
fleſh upon them, made her look downwards. 
oftener than ſhe could bave wiſhed, This 
charming original likewiſe affifted the miſ- 
treſs and the daughter; and, with the latter, 
helped to make the knight's bed, and a ſor- 
ry one it was; the room where it ſtood was 
an old gambling cock-loft, which by mani- 
fold ſigns ſeemed to have been, in the days 
of yore, a repoſitory for chopped ſtraw. Some- 
what further, in a corner of the garret, a 
carrier bad his lodging; and though his bed 
was nothing but the pannels and coverings of 
his mules, it was much better then that of 
don Quixote, which only conſiſted of four 

h hewn boards laid upon two uneven 
treſſels, a flock bed that, for thinneſs, might 
well have paſſed for a quilt, and was full of 
knobs and bunches, which had they not 
peeped out through many a hole, and thewn 
themſelves to. be of wool, might well have 
been taken for ſtones : the reſt of that ex- 
traordinary bed's furniture was a pair 'of 
ſheets, which rather ſeemed to be of leather 


than of linen cloth, and a coverlet whoſe 


every individual thread you might have told, 


In 


and never have miſſed one. 
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In this ungracious bed was the knight 
laid to reſt his belaboured carcaſe, and pre. 
ſently the hoſteſs and her daughter anoint- 
ed and plaiſtered him all over, while Mari. 
tornes (for that was the name of the Aſtu- 
rian' wench) held the candle. The hoſteſs, 
while ſhe greaſed him, wondering to ſee him 
ſo bruiſed all over, I fancy, ſaid ſhe, thoſe 
bumps look much more like 2 dry beating 
than a fall. It was no dry beating, miſtreſs, 
I promiſe you, quoth Sancho, but the rock 
had I know not how many cragged ends 
and knobs, whereof every one gave my ma- 
ſter a token of his kindneſs. And by the 
way, forſooth, continued he, I beſeech you 
ſave a little of that ſame tow and ointment 
for me too, for I do not know: what is the 
matter with my back, but I fancy. I ſtand 
mainly in want of a little greaſing too, 
What, I ſuppoſe you fell too, quoth the 


landlady. Not I, quoth Sancho, but the 


very fright that I took to ſee my maſter 


tumble down the rock, Ras ſo wrought 
upon my body, that I am as ſore as if I had 


been ſadly mauled. It may well be as you 
ſay, cried the inn- keeper's daughter; for [ 
have dreamed ſeveral times that I have been 
falling from the top of a high tower with- 


out ever coming to the ground; and, when. 


IJ waked, I have found myſelf as out of or- 


der, and as bruiſed, as if I had fallen in 


= earneſt, That is even my caſe, mi- 


reſs, ſaid Sancho; only ill luck. would 


have it ſo, that I ſhould find myſelf almoſt 
as 
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xz battered and bruiſed as my lord don Quixote, 
and yet all the while be as wide awake as [ 
am now. How do you call this ſame gen- 
tleman, quoth Maritornes ? He is don Quix- 
ote de la Mancha, replied Sancho; and he 
is a knight-errant, and one of the primeſt 
and ſtouteſt that ever the ſun ſhined on. 
A knight-errant, ſaid the wench, pray what 
is that? Heigh-day ! cried Sancho, does 
the wench know no more of the world than 
that comes to? Why, a knight-errant is a 
thing which in two words you fee well cud-- 
gelled, and then an emperor. To- day there 
is not a more wretched thing upon the earth, 
and to-morrow he will have you two or 
three kingdams to give away to his ſquire, 
How comes it to paſs. then, quoth the land- 
lady, that thou who art this great perſon's 
ſquite, haſt not yet got thee at leaſt an earl- 
dom? Fair and foftly goes far, anfwered 
Sancho, Why, we have not been a month 
in our gears, ſo that we have not yet en- 
countered any adventure worth the naming :- 
beſides, many a time we look for one thing, 
and light on another. But if my lord don 
Quixote happens to get well again, and I 
elcape remaining a criple, I will not take 
the beſt ticle in the land for what I am ſure 

will fall to my ſhare. | 207 
Here don Quixote, who had liſtened with 
great attention to all theſe diſcourſes, raiſed 
bimſelf up in his bed with much ado, and 
taking the hoſteſs in a moſt obliging manner 
by the hand, Believe me, ſaid he, re 
ad, 
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lady, you may well efteem i: a happineſs that 
you have now the opportunity to entertain 
my perſon in your caſtle. Self praiſe is un- 
worthy a man of honour, and therefore ! 
ſhall ſay no more of myſelf, but my ſquire 


will inform you who I am; only thus much 


let me add, That I will eternally preſerve 
— kindneſs in the treaſury of my remem- 
rance, and ſtudy all occaſions to teſtify m 
gratitude, And 1 wiſh, continued he, th 
powers above had ſo diſpoſed my fate, that 
I were not already love's devoted flave, and 
captivated. by the charms of the diſdainful 
beauty who engroſſes all my ſofter thoughts; 
for then would I be proud to ſacrifice my 
liberty to this beautiſul damſel. The ho- 
ſteſs, her daughter, and the kind-hearted 
Maritosnes ſtared on one another, quite at 
a loſs for the meaning of this high-flown 
language, which they underſtood ful! as well 
as if it had been Greek, Yet, conceiving 
theſe were words of compliment and court- 
ſhip, they looked upon him, and admired 
him as a man of another world: and fo, 
having made ſuch returns as their breeding 
would afford, they left him to his reſt; only 
Maritornes ſtaid to rub down Sancho, who 

wanted her help no leſs than his maſter. 
Now you muſt know, that the carrier and 
ſhe had - agreed to paſs the night together; 
and ſhe had given him her word, that when 
all the people in the inn were in bed, ſhe 
would be ſure to come to him, and be at 
his ſervice. And it is ſaid of this good- 
natured 
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natured thing, that whenever ſhe had paſſed 
her word in ſuch caſes, ſhe was ſure to make 
it good, though ſhe had made the promiſe 
in the midſt of a wood, and without any 
witneſs at all: For ſhe ſtood much upon her 
gentility, though ſhe under valued herfelf 
ſo far as to ſerve in an inn; often ſaying, 
that nothing but crofles and neceſſity could 
have made her ſtoop to it. | 

+ Don Quixote's hard, | ſcanty, beggarly, 
miſerable bed was the firſt of the four in 
that wretched apartment; next to that was 
Sancho's kennel, which conſiſted of nothin 
but a bed-mat and a coverlet, which rather 
ſeemed ſhorn canvas than a rug. Beyond 
theſe two beds was that of the carrier, 
made, as we have ſaid, of the pannels and 
furniture of two of the beſt of twelve mules 
which he kept, every one of them fine beaſts, 
and in very good caſe; for he was one of 
the richeſt - muleteers of Arevalo, as the 
Mooriſh author of this hiſtory relates, Who 
makes particular mention of him, as having 
been acquainted with him; nay, ſome do 
not ſtick to ſay, he was ſomewhat a kin to 
him, However it be, it appears, that 'Cid 
Mohamed Benengeli was a very exact hiſ- 
torian, ſince he takes care to give us an ac- 
count of things that ſeem ſo inconſiderable 
and trivial, A laudable example which 
thoſe hiſtorians ſhould follow, who uſually 
relate matters fo conciſely, that we have 
ſearcely a ſmack of them, leaving the moſt 
eſſential part of the ſtory drowned in the 
bottom of the ink - horn, either through 
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indefatigable ſage who recorded the atchieve. 
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le&t, malice, or ignorance. A thoufind 
bleſſings then be given to the curious author 
of Tablante of Ricamonte, and to that other 


ments of count Tomillas; for they have de. 


| fcribed the moſt minute and trifling circum 


ſtances with a ſingular preciſeneſs. But, to 
return to our ſtory, you muſt know, that 
after the carrier had viſited his mules, and 

iven them their ſecond courſe *“, he laid 
himſelf down upon his pannels, in expecta- 
tion of the moſt punctual Maritornes's' kind 
viſit. By this time Sancho, duly greaſed and 
anointed, was crept into his ſty, where he 


did all he could to fleep, but the pain in his 


ribs did all it could to prevent him. As for 


the knight, whoſe ſides were in as bad cir- 


cumftances as his ſquire's, he lay with both 
his eyes open like a hare, Now was eve⸗ 
ry ſoul in the inn gone to bed, and no 
light to be feen, except a Jamp which 
hung in the middle of the gate-way, 
This general tranquility ſetting don Quix- 
ote's thoughts at work, offered to his imagt- 
nation one of the moſt abſurd follies that ever 
crept into a diftempered brain from the pe- 
ruſal of romantic whimſies. Now he fan- 
cied himſelf to be in a famous caſtle, (for, as 
we have already ſaid, all the inns he lodged 
in ſeemed no leſs than caſtles to him) and 
that the inn-keeper's daughter (conſequent!y 


* They get up in Spain in the night to dreſs their cattle, 
and give them their ſtraw and barley, which ſerves for oats 


and hay, 
daughter 
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laughter to the lord of the caſtle) ſtrangely 
captivated with his graceful preſence and gal- 
lantry, had promiſed him the pleaſure of her 
embraces, as ſoon as her tather and mo- 
ther were gone to reſt, This chimera diſ- 
turbed him, as if it had been a real truth; ſo 
that he began to be mightily perplexed, re- 
fleting on the danger to which his honour 
was expoſed ; but at laſt his virtue overcame 
the powerful temptation, and he firmly re- 
ſolved not to be guilty of the leaſt infidelity 
to his lady Dulcinea del Toboſo, though 
queen Genever herſelf, with her truſty ma- 
tron Quintaniona ſhould join to decoy him 
into the alluring ſnare. 

While theſe wild imaginations worked in 
his brain, the gentle Maritornes was mind- 
ful of her aſſignation, and with ſoft and wa- 
ry ſteps, bare-foot, and in her ſmock, with 
her hair gathered up in a fuſtian coife, ſtole 
into the room, and felt about for her beloved 
carrier's bed : but ſcarce had ſhe got to the 
door, when don Quixote, whoſe ears were on 
the ſcout, was ſenſible that ſomething was 
coming in : and therefore having raiſed him- 
ſelf in his bed, ſore and wrapped up in plaiſ- 
ters, as he was, he ſtretched out his arms to 
receive his fancied damſel, and caught hold 
of Maritornes by the wriſt, as ſhe was, with 
her arms ſtretched, groping her way to her 

lant ; he pulled her to him, and made her 
it down by his bed's fide, ſhe not daring to 
ſpeak a word all the while. Now, as he 
1 her to be the daughter of the lord 
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of the caſtle, her ſmock, which was. of the 
coarſeſt canvas, ſeemed to him of the fineſt 
holland; and; the glaſs-beads about her wriſt, 
precious oriental, pearls; her hair, that was 
almoſt as rough as a horſe's main, he took to 
be ſoft flowing threads of bright curling gold; 
and her breath, that had a. ſtronger hogue 
than ſtale, veniſon, was to him a grateful 
compound of the moſt fragrant. perfumes of 
Arabia, In, ſhort, flattering imagination 
transformed her into the likeneſs of thoſe ro- 
mantick heauties, one of whom, as he re- 
membered to have read, came to pay a pri- 
vate viſit to a wounded knight, with whom 
ſhe was deſperately in. love; and the 
gentlemanꝭs obſtinate fally had ſo infatuated 
. his outward ſenſe, that his feeling, and his 
ſmell could. not in the leaſt undeceive him, 
d he thought he had no leſs, than a balmy 
enus in his arms, while he hugged a ful- 
ſome bundle of; deformities, that would have 
turned any man's ſtomach but. a ſharp-ſet 
carrier's. Therefore claſping her ſtil] cloſer, 
with a ſoft and amorous whiſper ; oh ! thou. 
moſt lovely, temptation, ſaid he, ah! that I 
now. might but pay. a. warm acknowledge- 
ment for the mighty bleſſing which your 
extravagant goodneſs would laviſh on me; 
yes, moſt beautiful charmer, I would give an 
empire to purchaſe your more deſirable em- 
braces: but fortune, madam, fortune, that 
tyrant of my life, that unrelenting enemy to 
the truly deſerving, has maliciouſly hurried , 
and rivetted me to this bed, where k 125 
ruiſe 
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bruiſed and macerated, that, though oer 
eager to gratify your deſires, I ſhould at this 


dear unhappy minute be doomed to irhpo- 


tence: nay, to that unlucky bar fate has 
added a yet more invincible obſtacle ; I mean 
my plighted faith to the unrivaled Dulcinea 
del Toboſo, the ſole miſtreſs of my wiſhes, 
and abſolute ſovereign of my heart. Oh! 
did not this oppoſe my preſent happineſs, I 
could never be fo dull and inſenſible a knight 
as to loſe the benefit of this extraordinary 
favour which you have now condeſcended to 
ofer m2, | 

Poor Maritornes all this while ſweated for 
fear and anxiety, to find herſelf thus locked 
in the arms of the knight; and either with- 
out underſtanding, or willing to underſtand 
his florid excuſes, ſhe did-all the could to get 
from him, and ſheer off, without ſpeaking 
one word. On the other fide, the carrier, 
whoſe lewd thoughts had kept him awake, 
having heard his truſty lady when ſhe firft 
came in, and liſtened ever ſince to the dif- 
courſe of the knight, began to be afraid that 
ſhe had made ſome other aſſignation; and 
ſo, without any more ado, he crept ſoftly to 
the bed of don Quixote, where he liſtened a 
while to hear what would be the end of all 
this talk, which he could not underſtand : but 
perceiving at laſt by the ſtruggling of his 


faithful Maritornes, that it was none of her 


fault, and that the knight {trove to detain her 
againft her will, he eould by no means bear 
his familiarityz and therefore taking it in 
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mighty dudgeon, he up with his fiſt, and hit 
the enamoured knight ſuch a ſwinging blow 
on the jaws, that his face was all over blood 
in a moment. And not ſatisfied with this, 
he got on the knight, and with his ſplay feet 
betrampled him, as if he had been trampling 
a hay-mow. With that the bed, whole 
foundations were none of the beſt, ſunk un- 
der the additional load of the carrier, and 
fell with ſuch a noiſe, that it waked-the inn- 
keeper, who preſently ſuſpects it to be one 
of Maritornes's nightly ſkirmiſhes ; and theit- 
fore having called her aloid, and finding 
that ihe did not anſwer, he lighted a lamp, 
and made to the place where he heard the 
buſtle. The wench, who heard him com- 
ing, knowing him to be of a paſhonate na- 
ture, was ſcared out of her wits, and fied for 
{hciter to Sancho's ity, where he lay ſnoring 


; | | 8 
to ſome turic ; there ſhe pigged in, and ſlunk 


unge the coverlet, where the lay ſnug, and 
tried up as round as an egg. Preſently her 
maſter came in, in a mighty heat: Where is 
this dan ned where, cried he? I dare ſay, this 
is one of her pranks. By this, Sancho awaked; 
and feeling that unuſual lump, which al- 
moſt overlaid him, he took it to be the night- 
mare, and began to lay about him with his 
fiſts, and thumped the wench ſo unmerciful- 
ly, that at laſt fleſh and blood were no lon- 
ger able to bear it; and forgetting the danger 
ac was in, and her dear reputation, ſhe paid 
him back his thumps as faſt as her fiſts could 
lay them on, and ſoon rouſed the drouly 
| | ſquire 
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taaire out of his fluggithneſs, whether he 
would or no: who finding himſelf thus pum- 
xelled, by he did not know who, he buſtled 
up in his neſt, and catching hold of Mari- 
tornes, they __ the moſt pleaſant ſkirmiſh 
in the world. When the carrier perceiving, 

the light of the inn-keeper's lamp, the 
diſmal condition that his dear miſtreſs was 
in, preſently took her part ; and leaving the 
knight, whom he had more than ſufficiently 
mawled, flew at the ſquire, and paid him 
confoundedly. On the other hand, the inn- 
keeper, who took the wench to be the cauſe 
of all this hurly-burly, cuffed and kicked, 
ind kicked and cuffed her over and over a- 
gain; and fo there was a ſtrange multiplica- 
tion of fiſticuffs and drubbings. The car- 
riet pommelled Sancho, Sancho mawled the: 
wench, the wetich belaboured the ſquire, and 
the inn-keeper thraſhed her again: and all of 
them laid on with ſuch expedition, that you 
would have thought they had been afraid of 
bling time. But the jeſt was, that in the 
heat of the fray the lamp went out, ſo that 
being now in the dark, they plied one ano- 
ther at a venture; they ſtruck and tore, all 
went to rack, while nails and fiſts lew about 
without mercy.. „ 

There happened to lodge that night in the 
inn one of the officers belonging to that ſo- 
eiety which they call the old holy brother- 
hood of Toledo, whoſe chief office is to look 
after thieves and robbers. Being waked with: 
the heavy buſtle, he preſently jumped out of 
1! L 3 | his 
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his bed, and with his ſhort ſtaff in one hand, 
and a tin box with his commiſſion in it in the 
other, he groped out his way ; and being en- 
tered the room in the dark, cried out, I charge 
ye all to keep the peace: I am an officer of 
the holy brotherhood. The firſt he popped 
his hand upon happened to be the poor bater- 
ed knight, who lay upon his back at his full 
length, without any feeling, upon the ruins 
of his bed. The officer having caught him 
by the beard, preſently cried out, I char 
you to aid and aſſiſt me : but finding he _ 
not ſtir, though he griped him hard, he pre- 
ſently fancied him to be dead, and murdered 
by the reſt in the room. With that he bawl- 
ed out to have the gates of the inn ſhut. 
Here is a man murdered, cried he; look that 
no body makes his eſcape. Theſe words 
ſtruck all the cumbatants with ſuch a terror, 
that as ſoon as they reached their ears, th 
ve over, and left the argument undecided, 
Away ſtole the inn-keeper to his own room, 
the carrier to his pannels, and the wench to 
her kennel ; only the unfortunate knight, 
and his as unfortunate ſquire, remained where 
they lay, not being able to ſtir ; while the 
officer, having let go don Quixote's beard, 


went out for a light, in order to apprehend 
the ſuppoſed murderers : but the inn-keeper 
having wiſely put out the lamp in the gate- 
way, as he ſneaked out of the room, the 
officer was obliged to repair to the kitchen 
chimney, where with much ado, puſhng and 

blowing 
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blowing a long while amidſt the embers, he 
at laſt made ſhift to get a light. 


A AF 
Further account 14 the innumerable hardſhips 


which the brave don Quixote, and his wor- 
thy ſquire Sancho, underwent in the inn, 
which the knight unluckily took for a caſtle. 


Du this time don Quixote was come to 

himſelf, who, with the ſame lamenta- 
ble tone as the day before when he had been 
beaten by the carriers in the meadow, began 


to call Sancho, Sancho, friend Sancho, 


cried he, art thou aſleep? art thou aſleep, 
friend Sancho? Sleep! anſwered Sancho, 
highly out of humour, may Old Nick rock 
my cradle then Why, how the devil 
ſhould I ſleep, when all the imps of hell 
have been tormenting me to night? Nay, 
thou art in the right, anſwered don Quixote, 
for either I have no ſkill in theſe matters, or 


this caſtle is inchanted. Hear what I ſay to 


thee, but firſt ſwear thou wilt never reveal 
it till after my death. I ſwear it, quoth 
Sancho. I am thus cautious, ſaid don Quix- 
ote, becauſe I hate to take away the reputa- 
tion of any perſon. Why, quoth Sancho, I 
tell you again, I ſwear never to ſpeak one 
word of the matter while you live;. and I 
wiſh I may be at liberty to talk on it to-mor- 
row, Why, cried don Quixote! Have I, 
Sancho, done thee ſo much wrong that thou + 
would have me die ſo foon | Nay,. quoth 
Sancho, it is not for that neither; but bo- 

| cauſe 
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cauſe I eannot abide to keep things long, for 
fear they ſhould grow mouldy. ell, let it 
be as thou pleaſeſt, ſaid don Quixote: for ] 
dare truſt greater concerns to thy courteſy 
and affection. In ſhort, know that this 
very night there happened to me one of the 
ſtrangeſt adventures that can be imagined; 
for the daughter of the lord of this caſtle 
came to me, who is one of the moſt engag- 
ing and moſt beautiful damſels that ever na- 
ture has been proud to boaſt of : what could 
I not tell thee of the charms of her ſhape and 
face, and the perfection of her mind! what 
could I not add of other hidden beauties, which 
Ticondemned to ſilence and oblivion, leſt I en- 
danger my allegiance and fidelity to my lady 
Dulcinea del Toboſo ! I will only — rhe. 
that the heavens envying the ineftimable hap- 
pineſs which fortune had thrown into my hand; 
or rather, becauſe this eaſtle is inchanted, it 
happened, that in the midſt of the moſt ten- 
der and paſſionate diſcourſes that paſſed be- 
tween us, the prophane hand of ſome mighty 
giant, which I could not ſee, nor imagine 


whence it came, hit me ſuch a dreadful blow 


on the jaws, that they are ſtill embrued with 
blood; after which the diſcourteous wretch, 


a worſe condition now than I did yeſterday, 
after the carriers had fo roughly handled me 
for Rozinante's incontinency : from which I 
conjecture, that the treaſure of this damſel's 
beauty is guarded by ſome inchanted Moor, 


and not reſcrved for me. Nor 


eſuming on my preſent weakneſs, did ſo 
arbarouſſy bruiſe me, that I feel myſelf in 
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Nor for me, quoth Sancho; for I have 
been rib-roaſted by above four hundred 
Moors, who have hammered my bones in 
ſuch manner, that I may ſafely ſay, the aſ- 
fault and battery made on my body by the 
carriers poles and pack-ſtaves, were but tick- 
lings and ſtroakings with a feather to this “. 
But pray, fir, tell me, d'ye call this ſuch a 
pleaſant adventure, when we are ſo lament- 
ably pounded after it? And yet your uſage 
may well be accounted better than mine, ſee- 
ing you have hugged that fair maiden in your 
arms. But I, what have I had, I pray you, 
but the heavieſt blows that ever fell on a poor 
man's ſhoulders ? Woe is me, and the mo- 
ther that bore me, for I neither am, nor 
ever mean to be a knight-errant, and yet of 
al the miſadventures, the greater part falls 
ſtill to my lot. What, haſt thou been beaten 
as well as I, faid don Quixote? What a 
plazue, cried Sancho, have I not been telling 
you ſo all this while? Come, never let it 
trouble thee, friend Sancho, replied don 
Quixote ; for I will immediately make the 
precious balſam, that will cure thee in the 
twinkling of an eye. | ks 2b | 
The othcer having by this time lighted his 
lamp, came into the room to ſee who it was 
that was murdered, * Sancho ſeeing him en- 
ter in his ſhirt, a napkin wrapped about his 
head like a turbant, and the lamp in his 
hand, he being alſo an ugly ill-looked fel- 


* In the original, were tarts and cheeſe calces to this : 
Tortas y pan pinta, | 
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low; fir, quoth the ſquire to his maſter, 
pray ſee whether this be not the'inchanted 
Moor, that is come again to have the other 
bout with me, and * try whether he has not 
left ſome place unbruſed for him now to 
mawl as much as the reſt, It cannot be the 

Moor, replied don Quixote : for perſons in- 
chanted are to be een by no body, If they 
do not ſuffer themſelves to be ſeen, quoth 
Sancho, they ſuffer themſelves to be felt: if 
not, let my carcaſe bear witneſs. So might 
Mine, cried don Quixote: yet this is no ſuf. 
cient reaſon to prove, that what we ſee is 
the inchanted Moor. 

While they were thus arguing, the offcer 
advariced, and wonder:d to hear two men 
talk fo calmly to one another there: yet find- 
ing the unfortunate knight lying in the fame 
deplorable poſture as he left him, itretched 
out like a corps bl » bruiſed, and be- 
iſtered, and not . to ſtir himfelf ; How 
is it, honeſt fellow, quoth he to the cham- 
pion, how do find yourſelf ? Were | 

our fellow, — — don Quixote, I would 

ave a little more manners than you have, 


* Left ſome place unbruiſed, c. The new tranſlation 
has it, Left ſomething at tbe bottom of the ink-horn; 
which is indeed what Cervantes literally ſays, Si ſe dem 
algo en el tintero. But as no Engliſh reader would undet- 
ſtand this, and many more of the like phraiſes (without 
notes at leaſt) I have thuught proper to deviate ſometime 
From the very words of the original. To leave ſomething 2 
"the bottom of the ink-horn, is to leave a hiſtory, or an 
other book imperfect, or partly unwritten ; here it alluds 
to the utibruiſed places of ho's body, 
| you 
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you blockhead, you; is that your way of 
approaching knights -errant in, this coun- 
y? The officer could: not bear ſuch a re- 
imand from one who; made fo ſcurvy a 
figure, and lifting up the lamp, oil and 
all, gave don Quixote ſuch- a blow on the 
head with it, that he had reaſon to- fear he 
had made work for the ſurgeon, and therefore 
ſtole preſently out of the room, under the pro- 
tection of the night. Well, fir; quoth San- 
cho, do you think it was the inchanted Moor, 
or not? For my-part, I think he keeps the 
treaſure you talk of: for others, and reſerves 
only e ator cufts, thumps-and knoeks, for 
your worſhip. and myſelf. I am now con 
vinced, anſwered don Quixote: therefore let 
uw wave that reſentment of theſo injuries, 
which we might otherwiſe; juſtly-ſhew-; for 
conſidering theſe inchanters can make them 
ſelves inviſible when they pleaſe, it is need- 
leſs to think of revenge. But, I pray thee 
riſe, if thou canſt, Sancho, and defire the 
vernor of the - caſtle to ſend me ſome oil, 
alt, wine, and roſemary, that I may make 
my healing balſam ; for truly I want it ex- 
treamly, ſo faſt: the- blood flows. out: of the- 
wound which the fantaſm gave me juſt now. 
Sancho then got up- as faſt as his aking 
bones would let him, and with much ado- 
made ſhift to crawl out of the room to look 
for the inn keeper, and ſtumbling by the 
way on the oficer, who ſtood hearkening to 
know what miſchief he had done; Sir, 
quoth he to him, for: heaven's ſake, do ſo 
much 
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much as help us to a little oil, ſalt, wine, 


and roſemary, to make a medicine for one of 
the beſt -knights-errant that ever trod on ſhoe 
of leather, who lies yonder grievouſly wound. 
ed by the inchanted Moor of this inn, The 
officer hearing him talk at that rate, took him 
to be out of his wits ; and it beginning to be 
day-light, he opened the inn-door, and told 
the inn-keepar what Sancho wanted. The 
hoſt preſently provided the deſired ingredi- 
ents, and Sancho crept back with them to 
his maſter, whom he found holding his 
head, and ſadly complaining of the pain 
which he felt there; though after all, the 
lamp had done him no more harm than onl 

raiſing of two huge bumps ; for that which 
he francied to be blood, was only ſweat, and 


the oil of the lamp that had liquored his hair 


and face. | 
The knight took all the ingredients, and 
having mixed them together, he had them ſet 


over the fire, and there kept them boiling 
till he thought they were enough. That 


done, he aſked for a phial to put this precious 
liquor in: but there being none to be got, 
the inn-keeper preſented him with an old 
earthen jug, and don Quixote was forced 
to be contented with that. Then he mum- 
bled over the pot above fourſcore Paternoſter's, 
Salve Regina's, and as many Avemaria's, and 
Credo's, making, the ſign of the croſs at every 
word by way of benediction. At which ce- 
remony, Sancho, the inn-keeper, and the 


officer were preſent; for as for the * 
e 
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he was gone to look after his mules, and took 
no manner of notice of what was paſſed. 
This bleſſed medicine being made, don Quix- 
ote reſolved to make an immediate experiment 
of it on himſelf; and to that purpoſe he 
took off a large ht of the overplus, 
which the pot would not hold: but he had 
ſcarce gulped it down, when it ſet him a vo- 
miting ſo violently that you would. have 
ron & he would have caſt up his heart, 
liver, and guts; and his reaching and ſtrain- 
ing put him into ſuch a ſweat, that he de- 
fired to be covered up warm, and left to his 
repole. With that they left him, and he 
ſlept three whole hours; and then waking, 
found himſelf ſo wonderfully eaſed, that he 
made no queſtion. but he had now the right 
— Fierabraſs; and — he ima- 
ned) he might undertake the moſt dangerous 
adventures 50 the world, without the leaſt 

hazard of his perſon. * 
Sancho, encouraged by the wonderful effect 
of the balſam on his maſter, begged that he 
would be pleaſed to give him leave to ſip up 
what was left in the pot, which was no ſmall 
quantity; and the don having conſented, 
honeſt Sancho lifted it up with bath his 
hands, and with a ſtrong; faith, and better 
will, poured every drop down his throat, 
Now the man's ſtomach not being ſo nice as 
his maſter's, the drench did not ſet him a vo- 
miting after that manner; but cauſed ſuch a 
wambling in his ſtomach, ſuch a bitter loath- 
5 kecking, and reaching, and ſuch grind- 
/ OL, . M ; ing 


ing pangs, with cold ſweats and ſwoonings, 
that he verily: believed his laſt hour was come, 
and in the midſt of his agony gave both the 
balſam and him that made it to the devil. 
Friend, ſaid don Quixote, ſeeing him in that 
condition, I begin to think all this pain be- 
falls thee, only becauſe thou haſt not re- 
ceived the order of knighthood z* for it is my 
opinion, this balſam ought to be uſed by no 
man that is not a profeſſed knight. What a 
Plague did you mean then by letting me drink 
1t ? quoth Sancho; a murrain on me, and 
all my generation, why did not you tell me 
this befofe ? At length the doſe. began to 
work to ſome purpoſe, and forced its way at 
both ends ſo copiouſly, that both his bed 
mat and coverlet were ſoon made unfit for 
any further uſe; and all the while he ſtrained 
ſo hard, that not only himſelf, but the ſtand- 
ers by thought he would have died. This 
dreadful hurricane laſted about two hours ; 
and then too, inſtead of finding himſelf as 
free from pain as his maſter, he felt himſelf 
as feeble, and ſo far ſpent, that he was not 
able to ſtand. © + | | 
But don Quixote, as we have ſaid, found 
himſelf in an excellent temper { and his 
active ſoul loathing an inglorious repoſe, he 
preſently was impatient to depart to perform 
the duties of his adventurous profeſſion : for 
he thought thoſe moments that were trifled 
away in amuſements; or other concerns, on- 
ly a blank in life; and all delays a depriving 

iſtreſſed perſons, and the world in geen 
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of his needed aſſiſtance. iT he confidence 
which he repoſed in his balſam, heightened, 
if poſſible, his reſolution 3 and thus carried 
away by his eager thoughts, he ſaddled Ro- 
zinante himſelf, and then put the pannel up- 
on the aſs, and his ſquireupon the pannel, 
after he had helped him to huddle on his 
cloaths: that done, he mounted his ſteed ; 
and having ſpied a javelin that ſtodd in a cor- 
ner, he ſeized and appropriated it to himſelf, 
to ſupply the want of his lance. More than 
twenty people that were in the inn ſtood ſpee- 
tators of all theſe tranſactions ; and among 
the reſt the inn-keeper's daughter, from 
whom don Quixote had not power to with 
draw his eyes, breathing out at every glance 
a deep ſigh from the very bottom of his 
heart; which / thoſe who had ſeen him ſo 
mortiſied the night before, took to proceed 
from the pain of his bruiſes 

And now being ready to ſet forwards, he 
called for the maiter of the houſe, and with 
agrave delivery, My lord governor, cried he, 


+ the favours I have received in your caſtle are 


ſo great and extraordinary, that they bind my 
grateful ſoul to an eternal acknowledgment : 
therefore that I may be ſo happy as to dif- 
charge part of 'the obligation, think if there 
be any proud mortal breathing on whom you 
deſire to be revenged for ſome affront or other 
injury, and acquaint me with it naw, and by 
my order of knighthood, whieh binds me to 
protect the weak, relieve. the: oppreſſed, and 
puniſh the bad, I promiſe you I will take 
J;b | M 2 effectual 
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effeRual cars; "That y Mall have ample (a. 
er HONOR of your with. ir 
knight, anfrugred the inn-keoper with an au- 
babe,” T ſhall not need your affiſtance 
to revehpe;any wrong that may have been of. 
fered to y for I would have you » 
* e rr) for] would myſelf jul. 
tice, whenever any man mes ee 
1i therefore” all the fatisfaction I deſire 
18, thut xu ift pay your reckoning for horſe. 
meat and nd man's meat, and all your expences 
in my Inf. Her cried don Quixote, is 
this on han 7" Ves, anſwered the hoſt, and 
one of. che moſt noted, and of the beſt re- 
pute upon the road. How ſtrangely have! 
E miſtaken then! cried don Quixote ; 
_ upon'myhohourtTtogk it for a caſtle, and d 
add Loe be too: but if it be an inn, and 
dee EO Nen to ſuy is, that 
muſt excuſe me pa thing; 
Iwould by no means e j 
we knight-errants are bound to obſerve ; not 
was it ever known, that they paid jn any inn 
wWhatſdever; for this is the feaſt recompence 
that can de allowed them for the intolerable 
labours they endure day and night, winter 
and ſummer, on foot and on horſe- back, 
pinched with bong 1 choaked with thirſ, 
and expoſed to all the injurieg of the air, and 
all the inconveniencies in the world. I have 
nothing to do with all chis, eried the inn- 
Keeper; pay your reckohing; and do not 
trouble n your fooliſh ftories of a cock 
and 2 bull; L ednet ad en keep * 
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Sancho toſt in a Blanket . 
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that rate. Thou art both aifodlant.aknave 
of an ihn-keeper, replied don Quixote: then 
clapping ſpurs to Ro inante, and brandiſhing 


his javelin at the hoſt, he rode out of the inn 


without any oppoſition, and got a good way 
from it, without ſo much as once looking 
behind him to ſee; whether his ſquire came 
er him.“! a lo lh np 
The knight being marched off, there ref 
mained only the ſquire, Who was ſtopped for 
the reckoning. Howevetz he ſwore bloodily 
he would not pay a croſs; for the ſeli-ſarhe 
law. that: acquitted the knight acquitted. the 
ſquire. This put the inn-keeper into a great 
paſſion, and made ham threaten Sanchonvery 
hard, telling him if he would: not pay him 
by fair means, he Would have him laid by 
the heels that moment. Sancho ſworedby 
his maſter's knighthood, he would foonkf 
part with his liſe than his money on ſuchi an 
account; nor ſhould the ſquires in after ages 
ever have occaſion to upbraid him with giv- 
ing ſo ill à precedent, ar breaking their 
rights. But as ill luck would hate it, there 
happened to be in the inn four Segovia 
clothiers, three Cordoua point-makers, and 
two Seville huckſters, all briſk, gameſome, 
arch fellows; who agreeing all in the ſame 
deſign, encompaſſed Sancho, and pulled him 
off his aſs, while one of them went and gat 
a blanket, Then they put the unfomunate 
ſquire into it, and obſerving the nod of the 
place they were in, to be ſomevryhat ton low 
tor their purpoſe, they carticd; hitg into'the 
M3 back- 
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back-yard, which had no limits but the fky, 
and there they toſſed bim for ſeveral times 
together in-the blanket, as they do dogs on 
Shrove-tueſday. Poor Sancho made ſo griev- 
ous an outcry all the. while, that his maſter 
heard him, and imagined thoſe lamentations 
were of ſome perſon in diſtreſs, and conſe. 
quently the occaſion of ſome adventure : but 
having at laſt diſtinguiſhed the voice, he 
made to the inn with à broken gallop ; and 
finding the gates ſhut, he rode about to ſee 
whether he might not find ſome other way to 
get in. But he no ſooner came to the back- 
yard wall, which was none of the higheſt, 
when he was an eye-witneſs of the ſcurvy 
trick that was put upon his ſquire. There 
he faw him aſcend and deſcend, and fro- 
lick and caper in the air with ſo much nim- 
blenefs and agility, that it is thought the 
knight himſelf could not 13 laugh- 
Z 5 had he been this W angry. e 
did bis beſt to ee the wall, ks | 
he was ſo bruiſed, that he could not ſo much 
as alight from his horſe. This made him 
fume and ſweat, and vent his paſſion in a 
thouſand threats and curſes, fo ſtrange and 
various that it is impoſſible to repeat' them. 
But the more he ftormed,' the more they 
toſſed and laughed; Sancho on his fide beg- 
ging and howling, and threatening, and 
Jamning to as little purpoſe as his maſter, for 


it was wearineſs:alone could make the tofſers 
give over. Then they charitably put an end 
20'his high dancing, and ſet him upon his aſs 
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in, carefully wrapped in his mantle, But 
Maritornes's tender ſoul made her pity a male 
creature in ſuch tribulation; and thinking 
he had danced and tumbled enough to be 
thirſty, ſhe was fo ous :as to help him 
to a draught. of water, which ſhe purpoſely 
drew from the well that moment, that it 
might be the cooler. Sancho put the pot to 
his mouth, but his maſter made him defiſt : 
Hold, hold, cried he, ſon Sancho, drink no 
water, child, it will kill thee : behold I have 
here the moſt holy balſam, two drops of 
which will cure thee effectually. Ha, (re- 
plied Sancho, ſhaking his head, and looking 
ſourly on the knight with a ſide-face) have 
you again forgot that Jam no knight? or 
—2 u have me caſt up the few guts I 
have left ſince laſt night's jobb? Keep your 
brewings for yourſelf in the devil's name, 
and let me alone. With that he lifted up 
the jug to his noſe, but finding it to be meer 
element, he ſpirted out again the little he 
had taſted, and defired the wench to help him 
to ſome better liquor: ſo the went and fetch- 
ed him wine to make him amends, and paid 
for it too out of her own pocket; for to give 
the devil his due, it was ſaid of her, that 
though ſhe was ſomewhat too free of her fa- 
vours, yet ſhe had ſomething of chriftianity 
in her, As ſoon as Sancho had drank off 
his wine, he viſited his aſs's ribs twice or 
thrice with his heels, and free egreſs __ 


DO 


granted him, he marched off mightily tickle 


with the thoughts of having had his * 
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and got off ſhot-free, though at the expence 
of his ſhoulders, his uſual ſureties : it is 
true, the inn-keeper kept his wallet for the 
reckoning; but the poor ſquire was ſo diſ- 
mayed, and in ſuch haſte to be gone, that he 
never miſſed it. The hoſt was for ſhutting 
the inn-doors after him, for fear of the worſt ; 
but the toſſers would not let him, being a fort 
of fellows that would not have cared tor don 
Quixote a ſtraw, though he had really been 
one of the knights of the round-table, 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the. 2 5 between the knight and the 
. ſquare, with other matters worth relating. 

YANCH O made ſhift to overtake his 
maſter, but ſo pale, ſo dead hearted, and 
ſo mortified, that he was ſcarce: able to fit 
his aſs. My dear Sancho, ſaid don Quix- 
ote, ſeeing him in that condition, I am now 
convinced, beyond all doubt, that this caſtle, 


or inn, is inchanted ; for what could they 


be that made -ſuch- barbarous ſport with 
thee, but ſpirits and beings of the other 


world? And I the rather believe this, ſeeing, 


that when I looked over the wall, I ſaw thee 


thus abuſed, ' I ſtrove to get over it, but 


could not ſtir, nor by any means alight from 
Rozinante, being fixed in the ſaddle by in- 


chantment. For, by my honour, could 1 

either have got oyer the wall, or diſmounted, 

I would have revenged thee fo effectually on 
thoſe diſcourteous wretches, that they ſhould 


never have forgot the ſeverity of their puniſh- 
18 . „ ment 
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ment, though for once I had infringed the 
laws of chivalry ; which, as I have often in- 
formed thee, do not permit any knight to 
lay hands on one that 1s not knighted, un- 
leſs it be in his own defence, in caſe of 
great neceffity. Nay, quoth Sancho, I would 
have paid them home myſelf, whether knight 
or no knight, but it was not in my power; 
and yet I dare fay, thoſe that made them- 
ſelves ſo merry with — 6c were neither 
ſpirits nor inchanted folks, as you will have 
it, but meer fleſh and blood as we be. I am 
ſure they called one another by their Chri- 
ſtian names and ſurnames, while they made 
me vault and friſk in the air: one was called 
pedro Martinez, the other Tenorio Hernan- 
dez; and as for our dog of a hoft, I heard 
them call him Juan Palomeque the left hand- 
ed. Then pray do not you fancy that your 
not being able to get over the wall, nor to 
alight, was ſome inchanters trick. It is a 
folly to make many words; it is as plain as 
the noſe on a man's face, that theſe ſame ad- 
ventures which we hunt for up and down, are 
like to bring us into a peck of troubles, and 
ſuch a plaguy deal of miſchief, that we ſhall 
not be able to ſet one foot afore the other. The 
ſhort and the long is, I take it to be the wiſeſt 
courſe to jog home and look after our harveſt, 
and not to run rambling frem * Ceca to 


Ceea was à place of devotion among the Moors, in the 
cy of Cordova, to which they uſed to go un pilgrimage 
from other places, as Meca is among the Turks: whence 
the proverb comes to fignily, “ Sauntering about to no pur 
foe,” A banter upon poprth piigrimager. 


Meca, 


* Jn 
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Meca, leſt we leap out of the frying-pan 
into the fire, or, out of God's — 


into the warm ſun.“ Poor Sancho, cri 


don Quixote, how ignorant thou art in mat. 


ters of chivalry ! come, ſay no more, and 
have patience: à day will come when thou 
ſhalt be convinced how honourable a thing it 
is to follow this employment. For, tell me, 
what ſatisfaction in this world, what plea- 
ſure can equal that of vanquiſhing and tri- 
umphing over one's enemy? None, without 
doubt. It may be fo for ought I know, 
quoth Sancho, though I know nothing of the 
matter. However, this I may venture to 
fay, that ever ſince we have turned knights- 
errant, (your worſhip I mean, for it is not 
for ſuch fcrubs as myſelf to be named the 
ſame day with ſuch folk) the devil of any 
fight you have had the better in, unleſs it be 
that with the Biſcayan ; and in that too you 
came off with the loſs of one ear and the 
vizor of your helmet. And what have we 
ot ever ſince, pray, but blows, and more 
blows ;- bruiſes, and more -bruiſes ? beſides 
this toſſing in a blanket, which fell all to my 
ſhare, and for which I cannot be revenged 
becauſe they were hobgoblins that ſerved me 
ſo forſooth, though I greatly long to be even 
with them, that I may know the pleaſure you 
ſay there-is in vanquiſhing one's enemy. 
find, Sancho, ſaid don Quixote, you and! 
are both ſick of the ſame diſeaſe ; — I will 


endeavour with all ſpeed to get me a ſword 
made with ſo much art, that no ſort of in- 
| ns: chantment 
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chantment ſhall be able to hurt whoſoever 
ſhall wear it; and perhaps fortune may put 
into my hand that which Amadis de Gaul 
wore when he ſtiled himſelf, The knight 
of the burning ſword,” which was one of the 
beſt blades that ever was drawn by a knight: 
for, beſides the virtue I now mentioned, it 
had an edge like a razor, and would enter 
the rongelt armour: that ever was tempered 
or inchanted. I Will lay any thing, quoth 
Sancho, when you have found this fword, 
it will prove juſt ſuch another help to me as 
your balſam; that is to ſay, it will ſtand no 
perſon in any ſtead but your dubbed knights, 
let the poor devil of a ſquire ſhift how he 
can. Fear no ſuch thing, replied don Quix- 
ote; heaven will be more kind to thee than 
thou can imagine. | 
Thus they went on diſcourſing, when don 
Quixote, [perceiving a thick cloud of duft 
anſe right before them in the road, The day 
ij come, ſaid he, turning to his ſquire, the 
day is come, Sancho, that ſhall uſher in the 
happineſs which fortune has reſerved for me: 
this day ſhall the ſtrength of my arm be ſig- 
nalized by ſuch exploits as ſhall be tranſ- 
nitted even to the lateſt poſterity.” ,Da.gbu 
ſe that cloud of duſt; Sancho It is raiſed 
Va prodigious army marching this way, 
and compoſed: of an infinite number of na- 
tions, Why then, at this rate, quoth San- 
cho, there ſhould. be two armies ; for there 
as great a duſt on the other fide; with that 
con Quixote looked, and was tranſported 
with 
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with joy at the fight, firmly believing that 
two vaſt armies were ready to e each 
other in that plain: for his imagination was 
ſo crowded with thoſe battles, inchantments, 
ſurprizing adventures, amorous thoughts, 
and other — — had read of in 
romances, that his ſtro changed eve. 
ry thing he ſaw into nite he defired to ſee; 
and thus he could not conceive that the duſt 
was only raiſed by two large flocks of ſheep 
that were going the ſame road from different 
parts, and could not be diſcerned till they 
were very near: he was ſo poſitive that they 
were two armies, that Sancho firmly believed 
him at laſt. Well fir, quoth the ſquire, 
what are we to do, I beſeech you? What 
ſhould: we do, replied don Quixote, but aſ- 
fiſt the weaker and the injured fide ? For 
know, Sancho, that the army which now 
moves towards us is commanded by the great 
Rlifanfaron, emperor of the iſland of 
Taprobana : the other that advances behind 
us is his enemy, the king of the Garaman- 
tians, Pentapolin with the naked arm; fo 
called, becauſe he always enters into the bat- 
tle with his right arm bare L. Pray ſir, 
quyth Sancho, why are theſe two great men 
. going topether by the ears ? The occaſion of 
their quarrel is this, anſwered don (Quixote, 
Alifanfaron, a ſtrong Pagan, is in love with 
Pentapolin's daughter, a very beautiful lady 
and a Chriſtian: now her father refuſes to 


*. Alluding to the ftory of Scanderbeg king of Epirus. 
give 
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vive her in marriage to the heathen prince, 
unleſs he abjure his falſe belief and embrace 
the Chriſtian religion. Burn my beard, ſaid 
Sancho, if Pentapolin be not in the right 
on't ; I will ſtand by him, and help him all 
| may. I commend thy reſolution, replied 
don 3 it is not only lawful, but re- 
quiſite; for there is no need of being a 
knight to fight in ſuch battles. I thought as 
much, quoth Sancho : but where ſhall we 
leave my aſs in the mean time, that I may 
be ſure to find him when the battle is over; 
for I fancy you never heard of any man that 
ever charged upon ſuch a beaſt. It is true, 
anſwered don Quixote, and therefore I would 
have thee turn him looſe, though you were 
ſure never to find him again; for we ſhall 
lave ſo many horſes after we have got the 
day, that even Rozinante himſelf will be in 
danger of being changed for another. Then 
mounting to the top of a hillock, from 
whence they might have ſeen both the flocks, 
dad not the duſt obſtructed their ſight, Look 
2 Sancho, cried don Quixote ! that 

ight whom you ſee in the gilded arms, 
bearing in his ſhield a crowned lion couchant 
at the feet of a lady, is the valiant Laureal- 
eo, lord of the ſilver bridge. He in the ar- 
mour powdered with flowers of gold, bear- 
ing three crows argent in a field azure, is the 
formidable Micocolembo, great duke of Qui- 
ncia, The other of a gigantiek ſize that 
marches on his right, is the undaunted Bran- 
labarbaran of Boliche, ſovereign of the three 
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Arabia's; he is arrayed in a ſerpent's-ſkin, 
and carries inſtead of a ſhield a huge pate, 
which they ſay belonged to the temple which 
Samſon pulled down at his death, when he 
revenged himſelf upon his enemies. But caſt 
your eyes on this ſide, Sancho, and at the 
head of the other army ſee the ever victori. 
ous T imonel of Carcaiona, prince of New 
Biſcay, whoſe armour is quartered Azure, 
Vert, Or, and Argent, and who bears in his 
ſhield a cat Or, in a field Gules, with theſe 
four letters, MIAU, for a motto, being the 
beginning of. his miſtreſs's name, the beau- 
tiful Miaulina, daughter to Alpheniquen 
duke of Algarva. hat other monſtrous 
load upon the back of yonder wild horſe, 
with arms as white as ſnow, and a ſhield 
without any device, is a Frenchman, a new 
created knight, called Pierre Papin, Baron 
of Utrick : he whom you ſee pricking that 
pied courſer's flanks with his armed heels, 
is the mighty duke of Nervia, Eſpatafiſardo 
of the wood, bearing in his ſhield a held of 
pure azure, powdered with 3 (Ef- 
parrago “) with this motto in Caſtilian, 
« Raſtrea mi ſuerte; Thus trails, of drags 
* The gingle betu een the duke's name Eſpartafilardo and 
Eſparago (his arms) is a ridicule upon the toohiſh quibbſes 
ſo frequent in heraldry; and probably this whole catalogue 
is a ſatire upon ſeveral great names and ſounding titles i 
Spain, whoſe owners were arrant beggars, The trailing of 
his fortune may allude to the word Eſparto, a ſort of rub 
they make ropes with. Or perhaps be was without a mi 


treſs, to which the ſparagraſs may allude: for in Span 
they have a proverb, Solo ccmes e] Eſparrago: As ſolitary 


- as ſparagraſs, becauſe every one of them ſprings up by E 
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my fortune.” And thus he went on, naming 
a great number of others in both armies, to 
every one of whom his fertile imagination 
aſſigned arms, colours, impreſſes and motto's, 
as readily as if they had really been that mo- 
ment extant before his eyes. And then pro- 
ceeding without the leaſt heſitation; that vaſt 
b:dy, ſaid he, that is juſt oppoſite to us, is 
compoſed of ſeveral nations There you ſee 
thoſe who drink the pleaſant ſtream of the 
famous Xanthus: there the mountaineers 
that till the Maſſilian “ fields: thoſe that 
ſift the pure gold of Arabia Fælix: thoſe. 
that inhabit the renowned - and delightful 
banks of Ihermodoon. Yonder, thoſe who 
ſo many ways fluice and drain the golden 
pactolus for its precious ſand, The Numi- 
dians, unſteady, and careleſs of their pro- 
miſes, The Perſiane, excellent archers. 
The Medes and Parthians, who fight flying. 
The Arabs, who have no fixed habitations, 
The Scythians, cruel and ſavage, though 
fair-complexioned. The ſooty Ethiopians, 
that bore their lips; and a thouſand other 
nations whoſe countenances I know, though 
I have forgotten their names. On the other 
lide, come thoſe whoſe country is watered 
with the cryſtal ſtreams of Betis, ſhaded 
with olive- trees. Thoſe who bathe their 
limbs in the rich flood of the golden Ta- 
gus. Thoſe whoſe manſions are Javed b 
the profitable ſtream of the divine Genile. 
Thoſe who range the verdant Tarteſian 
This is an imitation of Homer's catalogue of ſhips, 

2 meadows, 
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meadows, Thoſe who indulge their luxu. 
tious temper. in the delicious paſtares of 
Xerez. The wealthy inhabitants of the 
Mancha, crowned with golden ears of cord. 
The ancient off-ſpring of the Goths, caſed 
in iron. | Thoſe who wanton in the lazy 
current of Piſverga. 'Thoſe who' feed their 
numerous flocks ia the ample plains where 
the Guadiana, ſo celebrated for its hidden 
courſe, purſues its wandering race. Thoſe 
who ſhiver with extremity of cold, on the 
woody Pyrenean hills, or on the hoary tops 
of the ſnowy, Apennine. In a word, all 
that Europe includes within its ſpacious 
bounds, half a world in an army. It is 
ſcarce to be imagined how many countries 
he ran over, how many nations he enume- 
rated, diſtinguiſhing evety one by what is 
pecutiar to them, with an incredible vivaci- 
ty of mind, and that ſtill in the puffy tile 
of his fabulous books. Sancho liſtened to 
all this romantick muſter roll as mute as a 
mouſe, with amazement; all that he could do 
was now and then to turn his head on this 
ſide to the other fide, to fee if he could diſ- 
cern the knights and giants whom his ma- 
Ker. named. But at length not being able 
to diſcover any; why, cried he, you had 
as good tell me it ſnows; the devil of any Ml t 
knight, giant, or man can I ſee, of all thoſe Ii | 
you talk of now; who knows but all this 
may be witchcraft and ſpirits, like la 
night? How, replied don Quixote | doſt þ 
thou not hear their horſes neigh, their» 
2 8 trumpet - 
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trumpets ſound, and their drums beat? Not 
I, quoth Sancho, [ prick up my ears like a 
ſow in the beans, and yet I can hear no- 
thing but the bleating of ſheep. Sancho 
might juſtly ſay ſo indeed, for by this time 
the two flocks were got very near them. 
Your fear diſturbs your ſenſes, ſaid don Quix- 
ote, and hindets you from hearing and 
ſeeing right: but 'tis no matter; withdraw 
to ſome place of ſafety, ſince you are fo 
terrified ; for I alone am ſufficient to give 
the victory to that ſide which I ſhall favour 
with my aſhſtance. With that he couched 
his lance, clapped ſpurs to Roz'inante, and 
ruſhed like a thunder-bo!t from the hillock 
into the plain. Sancho bawled after him as 
loud as he could; Hold, fir, cried Sancho; 
for heaven's ſake come back.. What do you 
mean? As ſure as I am a finner thoſe you 
ate going to maul are nothing but poor 
harmleſs ſheep.. Come back I ſay; Woe . 
be to bim that begot me! Are you mad, 
ſir . There are no giants, no knights, no 
cats, no aſparagus-gardens, no golden quar- 
ters, nor what d'ye call ems. Does the de- 
vil poſſeſs you? You are leaping over the 
hedge before you come at the ſtyle, You arc 
taking the wrong ſow by the ear. Oh 
that I was ever born to ſee this day! 


But don Quixote till riding on, deaf and 


loſt to good advice, out-roared his expoſtu- 
lating ſquire. Courage, brave knights, ſaid 
de; march up, fall on, all you who fight 


under the ſtandard of the valiant Pentapo- 


4 lin 
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lin with the naked arm : follow me, and 
you ſhall ſee how eaſily I will revenge him on 
that infidel Alifanfaron of Taprobana; and 
fo ſaying, he charged the ſquadron of 
with that gallantry and reſolution, that he 
pierced, broke, and put it to flight in an 
inſtant, charging through and through, not 
without a great flaughter of his mortal ene- 
mies, whom he laid at his feet, biting the 
— and wallowing in their blood. The 
epherds ſeeing their ſheep go to rack, call- 
ed out to him; till finding fair means inef- 
fectual, they unlooſed their flings, and be- 
gan to ply him with ſtones as big as their 
fifts. But the champion diſdaining ſuch a 
diſtant war, fpite of their ſhowers of ſtones, 
ruſhed among the routed ſheep, trampling 
both the living and the flain in a moſt tetri- 
ble manner, impatient to meet the general 
of the enemy, and end the war at once, 
Where, where art thou, cried he, proud 


Alifanfaron ? Appear ! fee here a ſingſe 


knight who ſeeks thee every where, to try 
now, hand to hand, the boaſted force of thy 
mighty arm, and deprive thee of life, as 2 
due puniſhment for the unjuſt war which 
thou haſt audaciouſly waged with the va- 
liant Pentapolin. Juſt as he had faid this, 
while the ftones flew about his ears, one un- 
luckily lit upon his ſmall ribs, and had like 
to have buried two of the ſhorteſt deep in 
the middle of his body. The knight thought 
' himſelf flain, or at leaft deſperately wound- 
ed.; and therefore calling to mind his pre- 
| cious 
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cious balſam, and pulling out his earthen 

jag, he clapped it to his mouth: but de- 

fore he had ſwallowed a ſufficient doſe, ſouſe 

comes another of thoſe bitter almonds that 

ſpoiled his draught, and hit him ſo pat upon 

the jug, hand and teeth, that it broke the 

firſt, maimed the fecond, and ſtruck out three 

or four of the laſt. "Theſe two blows were 

ſo violent, that the boiſterous knight, falling 

from his horſe, lay upon the ground as quiet 

as the lain; ſo that the ſhepherds fearing 

he was killed, got their flock together with 

all ſpeed, and carrying away their dead, which 

were no lefs than ſeven ſheep, they made 

what haſte they could out of harm's way, 

without looking any farther into the matter, 
All this while Sancho ftood upon the hill, 

and was mortifted at the ſight of this madd 

adventure. There he ſtamped and ſwore, 

and damn'd his maſter to the bottomleſs pit; 

he tore his beard for madneſs, and curſed 

the moment he firſt knew him: but ſee- 

mg him at laſt knocked down and ſet- 

tled, the ſhepherds being ſcampered, he 

thought he might venture to come down; 

and found him in a very bad plight, though 

not altogether ſenſeleſs, Ah! maſter, quoth 

he, this comes of not taking my council. 

Did not I tell you it was a flock of ſheep, 

and no army ? Friend Sancho, replied don 

in WW Quixote, know it is an eaſy matter for ne- 

eromancers to change the ſhape of things as 

they pleaſe : thus that malicious inchanter, 


who is my inveterate enemy, to deprive me 
of. 
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of the glory which he ſaw me ready to ac- 
quire, while I was reaping a full harveſt of 
-Jaurels, transformed in a moment the routed 
ſquadrons into ſheep. If thou wilt not be. 
lieve me, Sancho, yet do one thing for my 
ſake ; do but take thy aſs, and follow thoſe 
ſuppoſed ſheep at a diſtance, and | dare en- 
gage you will ſoon ſee them reſume their 
former ſhapes, and appear ſuch as I deſcribed 
them. But ſtay, do not go yet, for I want 
thy aſſiſtance: draw near, and ſee how many 
cheek-teeth and others I want, for by the 
dreadful pain in my jaws and gums, I fear 
there is a total dilapidation in my mouth, 
Then the knight opened his mouth as wide 
as he could, while the ſquire gaped to tell his 
grinders, with his ſnout almoſt in his chaps; 
Foe juſt in that fatal moment the balſam 
that lay wambling and fretting in don Quix- 
ote's ſtomach, came up with an unlucky 
hickup; and with che ſame violence that the 
powder flies out of a gun, all that he had 
in his ſtomach diſcharged itſelf upon the 
- beard, face, eyes, and mouth of the offi- 
| cious ſquire. Santa Maria, cried poor San- 
| cho, what will become of mel my maſter 
is a dead man! he is vomiting his very 
| heart's blood ! But he had hardly ſaid this, 
when the colour, ſmell, and taſte ſoon un- 
deceived him; and finding it to be bis maſ- 
- ter's loathſome drench, it cauſed ſuch a 
Tumbling in his maw, that before he could 
turn his head he unladed the whole cargo of 
his ſtomach full in his maſter's face, aud 


put 
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put him in as delicate a pickle as he was 
himſelf. Sancho having thus paid him in 
his own coin, half blinded as he was, ran to 
his als, to take out ſomething to clean him- 
ſelf and his mafter : but when he came to 
look for his wallet, and found it miſſing, 
not remembering till then that he had un- 
happily left it in the inn, he was ready to 
run quite out of his wits : he ſtormed and 
fampeJ, and curſed him worſe than before, 
and reſolved with himſelf to let his maſter 
go to the devil, and even trudge home by 
himſelf, though he was ſure to loſe his wa- 
ges, and his hopes of being governor of the 
pron.iſed iſland, | 

Thereupon don Quixote got up with 
much ado, and clapping his left-hand before 
his mouth, that the reſt of his loofe teeth 
might not drop out, he laid his right-hand 
on Rozinante's bridle; (for ſuch was the 
gocd-nature of the creature, that he had not 
moved a foot from his maſter) then it crept 
along to ſquire Sancho, who ſtood lolling on 
his aſs's pannel, wich his face in the hollow 
of both his hands, in a doleful, moody, me- 
lancholy fit. Friend Sancho, ſaid he, ſee- 
ing him thus abandoned to ſorrow, learn of 
me, that one man is no more than another, 
if he do no more than what another does. 
All theſe ſtorms and hurricanes are but ar- 
guments of the approaching calm: better ſue- 
ceſs will ſoon follow our paſt calamities : good 
and bad fortune have their viciflitudes ; and 
it is a maxim, That nothing violeat = laſt 
l ong : 


How, quoth Sancho ! have 
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long: and therefore we may well promiſe 


_ ourſelves a ſpeedy change in our fortune, 
fince our afflictions have extended their reign 


beyond the uſual ſtint : beſides, thou ought. 
eſt not to aMiCt thyſelf ſo much for misfor. 


tunes, of which thou haſt no ſhare, but 


what friendſhip and 4 bid thee take. 

no other ſhare 
in them ! Was not he that was toſſed in the 
blanket this moraing the ſon of my father ? 
And did not the wallet, and all that was in 
it, which I have loſt, belong to the ſon of 
my mother? How, ſaid don Quixote, haſt 
thou loſt thy wallet ? I do not know, faid 
Sancho, whether it is loſt or no, but I am 
ſure I cannot tel! what is become of it. 
Nay then, replied don Quixote, I find we 
muſt faſt to-day. Ay marry muſt we, quoth 
Sancho, unleſs you take care to gather in 
theſe fields ſome of thoſe roots and herbs 
which I have heard you ſay you know, and 


which uſed to help ſuch unlucky knights- 


errant as yourſelf at a dead lift. For all that, 
cried don Quixote, I would rather have 
at this time a good luncheon of bread, or a 
cake and two pilchards heads, than all the 
roots and ſimples in Dioſcorides's herbal, 
and doctor Laguna's ſupplement and com- 
mentary : I pray thee therefore get upon thy 
aſs, good Sancho, and follow me once more; 
for God's providence, that relieves every 
creature, will not fail us, eſpecially ſince we 


are about a work ſo much to his ſervice; 


thou ſeeſt he even provides for the little fly- 
| ing 
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ing inſets in the air, the wormlings in the 
earth, and the ſpawnlings in the water; and, 
in his infinite mercy, he makes his ſun ſhine 
on the righteous, and on the unjuſt, and 
rains upon the good and the bad. Many 
words will not fill a buſhel, quoth Sancho, 


' interrupting him; you would make a better 


preacher than a W or | am very 
much miſtaken. nights-errant, replied 
don Quixote, ought to know all things : 
there have been ſuch in former ages, that 
have delivered as ingenious and learned a 
ſermon or oration at the head of an army, 
as if they had taken up their degrees at the 
univerſity of Paris: from which we may in- 
fer, that the lance never dulled the pen, nor 
the pen the lance. Well then, quoth San- 
cho, for once let it be as you would have it; 
let us now leave this unlucky place, and ſeek 
out a lodging; where, I pray God, there 
may be neither blankets, nor blanket» heay- 
ers, nor hobgoblins, nor inchanted Moors; 
for before I wil] be hampered as I have been, 
may I be curſed with bell, book, and can- 
de, if I do not give the trade to the devil. 
Leave all things to Providence, replied don 
Quixote, and for once lead which way thou 
pleaſeſt, for I leave it wholly to thy diſcre- 
tion to provide us a lodging. But firſt, I 
pray thee, feel how many teeth I want in 
my upper- jaw on the right ſide, for there I 
feel the greateſt: pain. With that Sancho 
feeling with bis finger in the knight's mouth 
Pray, fir, ſaid he, how many grinders did 
your 
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your worſhip uſe to have on that ſide? Four, 
anſwered don Quixote, beſides the eye- tooth, 
all of them whole and found, Think well 
on what you fay, ſaid Sancho. I ſay four, 
reſumed the knight, if not five; for I never 
in all my life have had a tooth drawn or 


dropped out, or rotted by the worm, at 
looſened by rheum. Bleſs me, ſaid Sancho 


why, you have in this nethet jaw on this 
ſide but two grinders and a ſtump; and in 


that part of your upper jaw, never a ſtump, 


and never a grinder; alaſs! all is levelled 


there as ſmooth as the palm of one's hand. 


Cruel fortune !- cried the knight, I bad ra- 


ther bave loſt an arm, ſa it were not my 


ſword-arm ; for a mouth without cheek» 
teeth, is like a mill without a mill-ſtone, 


Sancho; and every tooth in a man's head is 


more valuable than a diamond. But we who 
profeſs this ſtriQ order of chivalry, are all ſub» 
ject to theſe calamities; and therefore ſince the 
ols is irretrievable, mount, my friend San» 
cho, and go thy own pace; I will follow 
you Sancho obeyed, and led the way, {till 
keeping the road they were in; which being 
very much beaten, promiſed to bring bim 


very ſoftly, for don Quixote s gums and 
ribs would nat ſuffer him to go faſter ; van» 


. cha, to divert his uneaſy thoughts, reſolved 
to talk to bim all the while of one thing or 


other, as will be related in the next chap» 
CHAP, 


Ter. 


ſooneſt to a lodging. Thus pacing along 
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. CHAP. V. 
tn Account of the wiſe diſcourſe between Sancho 


and bis maſter ;- as alſo the adventure of the 
dead corpſe, -and other famous occurrences. 


TOW fir, ſaid Sancho, I cannot he'p 
'V thinking, but that all the misfortunes 
that have befel us to-day, are a juſt judg- 
ment for the heinous fin you have commit- 
ted againſt the order of knighthood, in neg- 
lecting to fulfil the oath you ſwore, Not to 
eat bread off a table cloth, nor to have a 
merry bout with the queen, and the lord 
knows what more, until ſuch time you had 
won What d'ye call him, the Moor's * 
Helmet, I think you named him, Truly 
anſwered don Quixote, you are much in the 
right, Sancho ; and to deal N with 
you, I wholly forgot that; and now you may 
certainly aſſure yourſelf, you were toſſed in 
a blanket for not remembering to put me in 
mind of it. However, I will take care to 
make due atonement ; for knight-errantry 
has 1 to conciliate all ſorts of matters. 
Why, ſaid Sancho, did I ever ſwear to remind 
you of your vow ? It is nothing to the pur- 
poſe, anſwered don Quixote, whether you 
ſwore or no: let it ſuffice, that I think you 
are not very clear from being acceſſary to the 
breach of my vow ; and therefore to prevent 
the worſt, there will be no harm in provid- 
ing for a remedy. Hark you then, cried 

* M:landrino, 


Vor. I. | () Sancho, 
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Sancho, be ſure you do not for your 
atonement, as you did your oath, leſt choſe 
confounded hobgoblins come and mawl me, 
and mayhap you too, for being a ſtubborn 
dne deen: | 
Night inſenſibly overtook them before th 
could «diſcover any lodging; and, whi 
was worſe, they were almoſt famiſhed, all 
their proviſion being in the wallet which 
Sancho had unluckily left behind; and to 
compleat their diſtreſs, there happened to 
them an adventure, or ſomething that really 
looed lid Une. or s am wor 
While our benighted travellers went on 
dolefully under the cloud of night, the 
knight very hungry, and the ſquire very 
ſharp ſet, what ſhould they ſee moving to- 
wards them but a great number of lights, 
that appeared like fo „ ſtars. At 
this ſtrange apparition,” down funk Sancho 
| heart at once, and even don Quixote himſelf 
. was not without 3 of ſurprize. 
Preſently one checked his aſs, the other his 
horſe, and both made a ſtop. They ſoon 
perceived that the lights made directly to- 
wards them, and the nearer they came the 
bigger they appeared. At this terrible won- 
der Sancho thook and ſhivered every joint 
like one in a palſy, and don Quixote's hair 
ſtood up an end: however, heroically ſhak- 
ing off the amazement which that fight 
ſtamped upon his ſoul, Without doubt, San— 
cho, ſaid he, this muſt be a great and peril- 


ous adventure, where I ſhall have occafion 
y £0 
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to exert the whole ſtock of my proweſs and 
ſtrength. Woe is me, cried, Sancho, ſhould 
this happen to be another adventure of 
hoſts, as I am afraid it is, where ſhall 1 
ind ribs to endure it? Come all the fiends 
in hell, ſaid don Quixote, I will not ſuffer 
them to touch a hair of thy head. If they 
inſulted you lately, know there was then 
between you and me a yard-wall, over which 
could not climb; but now we are in the 
open field, where I ſhall have liberty to 
make uſe of my ſword. Ay, faid Sancho, 
you may talk; but ſhould they bewitch you 
s they did before, what the devil would it 
ayail us to be in the open field? Come, San- 
cho, replied don Quixote, be of good cheer 
the event will ſoon convince. you of the 
greatneſs of my valour, Pray heaven it 
may, ſaid Sancho, I will do my beſt. With 
that they rode a little out of the way, and 
earneſtly gazing at the lights, they ſoon diſ- 
coyered a great number of perſons in white, 
At this dreadful ſight, all poor Sancho's 
ſhuffling courage baſely deſerted him; his 
teeth began to chatter as if he had been in 
an ague fit, and as the objects drew nearer 
bis chattering increaſed. . And now they 
could plainly diſtinguiſh about twenty men 
en horſe-back, all in white, with torches in 
their hands, followed by a hearſe covered wit! 
lack, and fix caviliers in deep mourning, 
hoſe mules were alſo in black down to their 
ry heels. Thoſe in white moved flowly 


| uttering from their lips ſomething in a low 
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and lamentable tone. This diſmal ſpactacle 
at ſuch a time of night, in the midſt of 
ſuch a vaſt ſolitude, was enough to have 
ſhipwrecked the courage of a ſtouter ſquite 
than Sancho, and even of his maſter, had he 
been any other than don Quixote: but az 
his imagination ſtraight ſuggeſted” to him, 
that this was one of thoſe adventures of 
which he had ſo often read in his books of 
chivalry, the hearſe appeared to him to be a 
litter, where lay the body of ſome knight 
either ſlain or dangerouſly wounded, the re- 
venge of whoſe misfortunes was reſerved for 
his prevailing arm: and ſo without any more 
ado, couching his lance, and ſeating him. 
ſelf firm in his ſaddle, he poſted himſelf in 
the middle of the road, where the company 
were to paſs. As foon as they came near, 
Stand, cried he to them in a Þaughty tone, 
whoever you be, and tell me who you 


are, whence you come, whither yeu $6, 


and what you carry in that litter? for in all 
appearance you have either done, or received 
a great deal of harm; and it is neceſiary 1 
mould be informed of the matter, in order 
either to chaſtiſe you for the ill you have 
committed, or elſe to revenge you of the 
wrong you have ſuffered. Sir, replied one 
of the men in white, we are in haſte; the 
inn we intend to lodge at is a great way off, 
and we cannot ftay to anſwer ſo many queſ- 
tions; and with that ſpurring his mule, he 
moved forwards, But don Guixoee, highly 


incenſed with the reply, laid hold of the 


mule's 
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mule's bridle and ſtopped: him: Stand, cried 
he, proud diſcourteous knight, mend your 
behaviour, and give me inſtantly an account 
of what I aſked of you, or here I defy you 
all to mortal combat. Now the mule, that 
was ſhy and ſkittiſh, being thus rudely ſeized 
by the bridle, was | preſently frighted, and 
filing up on her hinder legs, threw her rider 
to the ground. Upon this one of the fer- 
rants that belonged to the company, gave 
don Quixote ill language; which ſo incenſed 
him, that being reſolved to be revenged on 
them all, in a mighty rage he fle at the next 


he met, Who happened to be one of the mourn- 
1 ers. He threw. him to the ground very much 
in hurt; and then turning to the reſt with won- 
y Lerſul agility, he fell upon them with fuch 


f, fury, that he preſently put them all to. Might, 

, Vou would have thought that Rozinante had 
e, ſo active.and fierce he 

j, then proved himſelf. oe: 


1 It was not indeed for men unarmed, and 
q naturally fearful to maintain the field againſt 


wings at that time, 


# #® 


[ ſuch an enemy ; no wonder then if the gen- 
ir tlemen in white were immediately diſpertea.: 
0 ſome ran one way, ſome another, croſſing 
0 the plain with their lighted torches : you 
e would now have taken them for a parcel of 
e maſkers in carnival time. As for the mourn- 
„ ers, they, poor men, were ſo muffled up and 
4 intangled in their long cumberſome cloaks, 
e that not being able to make their party good, 


dor defend themſelves, they were preſently 
c W wuted, and ran . like the reſt, the ra- 
$9 V3 | ther, 


I m not able to ſtir, for one of my legs is 


tian, do not kill me. I am aimaſter of arts, 


vil brought you hither then, if 
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ther, for that they thought it was no mortal 


creature, but the devil himſelf, that was come 


to carry away the dead body Which · they w-ere 
accompanying to the grave“. All this while 
Sancho ftood beholding with admiration and 
aſtoniſhment the valour and intrepidity of 
his maſter; and now concluded him to he 
the formidable champion he boaſted himſelf. 

Mean while the knight, by the light of 2 
torch that lay burning upon the ground, per- 
ceiving the man whom the mule overthrew 
lying near it, he rode up to him, and clap- 
ping his lance to his throat, Yield, cried he, 
and beg thy life, or thou dieft. Alas, ſir, 
faid the other, what need you afkmeto yield? 


broke; and I beſeech/you, if you arè a chriſ- 


and in holy orders; it would be a heinous ſa- 
crilege to take away my life. What the de- 
u are & 
'clergyman, cried don Quixote -? What elſe 
but my il] fortune, anfwered the ſupplicant! 
A worſe hovers over thy bead, cried don 


. Quixote, and threatens e, + you do not 


anſwer this moment to every particular queſ- 
tion J afk. I will, I will, ſir, replied the 
ther, and firſt I muſt beg your pardon for 


Taying I was a maſter of arts, for I have yet 


but taken up my batchelor's degree. My 
name is Alonſo Lopez: I am of Alcovendas, 


and came now from the town of Baeca, with 


The author ſeems here to have intended a ridicule on 
thoſe ſunetal ſolemnities. | EE. 
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eleren other iclergymon, the fame that now 
ran away with the torches. We gute going to 
Segovia to bury the corpſe of a gentleman of 
that town, who died at Baeca, and lies now 
in yonder earſe. And who killed Him? aſled 
don Quixote. God, with a peſtilential fever, 
anſwered the other. If it be ſo, ſaid don Quiw- 
ote, I am diſcharged of revenging his death, 
dince God did it, there is no more to be ſaid ; 
had it been his pleaſure to have taken me off ſo, 
] too muſt have ſubmitted. I would have you 
informed, reverend fir, that I am a knight af 
La Mancha, my name Don Quixote; my 
employment is to vifit all parts af the world 
in queſt of adventures, to right and relieve 
injured innocence, and puniſh .oppreflion. 
Truly, 'fir, replied the clergyman, I do nat 
underſtand how you can call that to right 
and relieve men when you break their legs: 
you have made that croaked Which was right 
and ſtraight before; and heaven knows whe- 
ther it can ever be fet right — as I live. 
Inſtead of relieving the injured, 1 fear yau 
have injured me paſt relief; and while yau 
ſeek adventures, you have made me meet 
with a very great miſadventure *. All things, 
replied don Quixote, are not bleſſed alike 
with a proſperous event: good Mr, Batchelor, 


® The author's making the batchelor. quibble ſo much, 
under ſuch improper circumſtances, . was properly deſigned 
3s a ridicule upon the younger ſtudents of the univerſities, 
Who are ſd apt to run into an affectation that way, and to 
miſtake it for wit; as alſo upon the dramatic writers, who 
Irequently make their heroes, in the greateſt diſtieſſes, guilty 
of the like abſurdity. ns reads "I 


you 


cis ſuſpicious time of night, with 
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you ſhould” have taken care not to have went 
à proceſſioning in theſe deſolate plains, at 


white ſurplices, burning torches, and {able 
weeds, like ghoſts and goblins, that went 
about to ſcare people out of their wits : for 
J could not omit doing the duty of my pro- 
feſſion, nor would I have neglected attack. 
ing you, though you had really been all Lu- 
cifer's infernal crew; for ſuch I took you to 
de, and till this moment could have no bet. 
ter opinion of you. Well, fir, ſaid the 
batchelor, ſince my bad fortune has ſo or- 
dered it, I muſt deſire you, as you are a 
knight-errant, who have made mine fo bad 
an errand, to help me to get from under 
mule, for it lies ſo heavy upon me, chat! 
cannot get my foot out of the ſtirrup. Why 
did not you acquaint me ſooner with 
© grievances, cried don Quixote? I might — 
talked till to-morrow morning and not have 
thought on it. With that he called Sancho, 
who made no -=_ haſte, for he- was much 
better employed in rifling a load of choice 
- proviſions, which the holy men carrzgd alo 
with them on a ſumpter mule. He H (pi 
his coat on the ground, and having laid on it 
as much focd as it would hold, he wrapped 
it up like a bag, and laid the booty on his 
aſs; then away he ran to his maſter, and 
helped him to ſet the batchelcr upon his 
mule : after which he gave him his torch, 
and don Quixote bid him follow his com- 
pany, and excufe him for his miſtake, though 
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all things conſidered, he could not avoid do- 
ing what he had done. And, ſir, quoth 
dancho, if the gentlemen would know who 
it was that ſo well threſhed their jackets, you 
may tell them it was the famous don Quixote 
de la Mancha, otherwiſe- called Ihe knight 
of the woeful figure. 

When the batchelor was gone, don Quix- 
ote aſked Sancho why he called him the 
knight of the woeful * — I will tell you 
why, quoth Sancho? I have been looking at 
you this great while by the light of that un- 
lucky prieſt's torch, and may I never ſtir if 
ever J ſet eyes on a more diſmal figure in 
my born- days; and 1 cannot tell what 
ſhould be the cauſe of it, unleſs your being 
tired after this fray, or the want of your wor- 
ſhip's teeth. That is not the reaſon, cried 
don Quixote; no, Sancho, I rather con- 
jure, that the ſage ho is commiſſioned by 
atx to regiſter my atchievements, thought it 
convenient I ſhould aſſume a new appella- 
tion, as all the knights of yore; for one was 
called the knight of the burning ſword, ano- 
ther of the unicorn, a third of the phoenix, 
a fourtF the knight of the damſels, another 
of the griffin, and another the knight of 
death; by which names they were known all 
over the globe. Therefore, doubtleſs, that 


learned ſage, my hiſtorian, has inſpired thee 


with the thought of giving me that additional 
appellation of the knight of the woeful fi- 
gure: and accordingly 1 aſſume the name, 


by 
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by that denomination. And that it my 
ſeem the more proper, 1 will, the firſt o p⸗ 


— have a moſt woeful face painted 


- on my ſhield. On my word, quoth San“ 
cho, you may even ſave the money; and in: 


ſtead of having a woeful face painted, you | 


need no more but only ſhew your own.” I 
am but in jeſt, as a body may ſay; but what 
with the want of your teeth, and what with 
hunger, you look fo queerly and ſo woefully, 
that no painter can draw you a figure ſo 1 
for your purpoſe as your worſhip's. This 
merry conceit of Sancho extorted a ſmile 
from his maſter's auſtere countenance: how- 
ever, he perſiſted in his reſolution about the 
name and the picture; and after a pauſe, a 
ſudden thought diſturbing his conſcience, San- 
cho, cried he, I am afraid of being excom- 
municated for having laid violent hands upon 
a man in holy orders, Juxta illud; ſi quis 
ſuadente diabo 6 

think better on it, I never touched him with 
my hands, but only with my lance ; beſides, 
I did not in the leaſt ſuſpect I had to do with 
prieſts, whom I honour and revere as every 
good Catholick and faithful Chriſtian ought 
to do, but rather took them to be evil ſpirits. 
Well, let the worſt come to the worſt, I 
remember what befel the Cid Ruy Dias, 
when he broke to pieces the chair of a king's 
ambaſſador in the pope's preſence, for 
which he was excommunicated ; which did 


not hinder the worthy Rodrigo de Vivar 


Canon. 72. Diſtinct. 134. 
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tom behaving himſelf that day like a va- 
lant knight, and a man of honour. [ 
This ſaid, don Quixote was for viſiting 
the hearſe, to ſee whether what was in it 
were only dead bones: but Sancho would 
not let him; Sir, ſaid he, you are come off 


now with a whole ſkin, and much better 


than you have done hitherto. Whe knows 
but theſe ſame fellows that are now ſcamper- 
ed off, may chance to bethink themſelves 
what a ſhame it is for them to have ſuffer- 
ed themſelves ta be thus routed by à ſin- 
gle man, and ſo come back, and fall upon 
us all at once; then we ſhall have work 
enough upon our hands. The aſs is in good 
caſe ; there is a hill not far off, and our bel- 
lies cry cup- board. Come, let us get out 
of harms way, and not let the plough ſtand 
to catch a mouſe, as the ſaying is; * To 
the grave with the dead, and the living to 
the bread,” With that he put on a dog-trot 
with his aſs, and his maſter, bethinkin 
limſelf>that he was in the right, put on af 
ter him without replying, „una ä 
When they had travelled a little way, 
they came to a valley that lay between two 
alls; there they alighted, and Sancho hav- 
ing opened his coat and ſpread it on the graſs, 
vith the proviſion which he had bundled up 
in it, our two adventurers fell too; and their 
tomachs being ſharpened with the ſauce of 
hunger, they eat their breakfaſt, dinner, ' af- 
trnoon's luncheon, and ſupper, at one 
neal, feaſting themſelves with variety of cold 
* meats, 
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meats, wich yo n 
bedſt that could be 
brought it for their own eating, being like 

che reſt of their © coaty, none of the worſs 
ftewards- fox their bellies, and knowing how 
to make mueh of themſelves.  : * 

But now another great” misfortune attends 
ed them, and ſuch a misfortune as was be- 
moaned by poor Sancho, as one of the worſt 
that ever could befal him; for they found 
they had not one drop of wine, nor indeed of 
water, to waſh down their meat and quench 
their thirſt, which now ſcorched and choak- 
ed them worſe than hunger had pinched 
them before. However, Sancho conſider- 
ing they were in a place where the graſs was 
freſh web ſaid to his maſter, ---- what 
you will fd in the following 2 


CHAP, VI. 


of a wonderful adventure atchieved by the va- 
liam don Quixote de la Mancha; with ls 
danger than ever attended any exploit per form- 
e 45 the moſt famous knights in the world. 


HE graſs is fo freſh (ſaid Sancho, half 
choaked with whirl) that I dare lay 
my life there muſt be ſome ſpring or rivulet 
hereabouts by which it is watered ; there- 
fore, J beſeech you, fir, let us look that we 
may quench this confounded thirſt that 
67224 our throats ten times worſe than 
unger did our guts. Thereupon don 
Quixote leading Re 


ozinante by the bri- 
dle, 
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dle, and Sanchd bis aſs * the halter, af- 


ter he had laid up the reverſion of their meal, 
hey went feeling about, only guided by their 
gzueſs; for it was ſo dark they ſcarce could fee 
their hands. Taney had not gone above two 
zundred paces before they heard a noiſe of a 
water-fall; which was to them the 
moſt welcome ſound in the world: but then 
litening with great attention to know on 
which fe the grateful murmur came, they 
on a ſudden heard another kind of noiſe that 
ſtrange! allayed the pleaſure of the firſt, 
el in Sancho, who was naturally fear- 
ful, and puſillanimous. They heard a ter- 
able din of obſtreperous blows, ſtruck regu- 
larly, and a more dreadful rattling of chains 
and irons, which, together with the roaring 
of the waters, might have filled any other 
heart but don Quixote's with terror and 
amazement. Add to this the horrors of a dark 
night, and ſolitude, in an unknown place, 
the loud ruſtling of the leaves of ſome lofty 
trees, under which fortune brought them at 
the ſame unlucky moment, the whiſtling of 
the wind, which toncurred with the other 
liſmaying ſounds ; the:falþ of the waters, the 
thundering thumps and the clinking of chains 
aforeſaid, The worſt too was, that the 
dlows were redoubled without ceaſing; the 
vind blowed on, and day light was far di- 
tant. But then it was, don Quixote, ſe- 
cured by his intrepidity (his inſeparable com- 
panion) mounted Rozinante, braced - his 
ſhield, brandiſhed his lance, and ſhewed a 
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ſoul unknown to fear, and ſuperior to dan. 
pers and fortune. Know, Sancho, ſaid he, 
was born in this iron Fage, to reſtore the 
age of gold, or the golden age, as ſome chuſe 
to call it. I am the man for whom fate has 
reſerved the moſt dangerous and formidable 
attempts, the moſt ſtupendious and glorious 
adventures, and the moſt valiant feats of 
arms. I am the man who muſt revive the 
order of the round table, the twelve peers of 
France, and the nine worthies, and effa 
the memory of your Platyrs, your Tablantes, 
your Olivantes, and your Tirantes. Now 
muſt your knights of the ſun, your Belia- 
nis's, and all the numerous throng of famous 
heroes, and knights-errant of former ages, 
ſee the glory of all their moſt dazzling actions 
eclipſed and darkened by my more noble ex- 
ploiĩts. Do but obſerve, my faithful ſquire, 
what a number of terrors furround us! A 
horrid darkneſs, a doleful ſolitude, a con- 
fuſed ruſtling of leaves, a diſmal rattling of 
chains, a howling of the winds, an aftoniſh- 
ing noiſe of cataracts, that ſeem to fall with 
a boiſterous rapidity from the ſteep moun- 
tains of the moon, a terrible ſound of re- 
doubled blows, ſtill wounding our ears like 
furious thunder-claps, and a dead and uni- 
verſal filence of thoſe things which might 
buoy up the ſinking courage of frail morta- 
hey. In this extremity of danger Mars hm- 
felf might tremble with the fright : yet I, in 
the midſt of all theſe unutterable alarms, ſtil 
remain undaunted and unſhaken, Theſe are 


but 
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but incentives to my valour, and but ani- 
mate my heart the more; it grows too big 
and mighty for my breaſt, and leaps at the 
approa of this threatening adventure, as 
formidable as it is like to prove. Come, 


'oirt Rozinante, and then Providence protect _ 


ee: you may ſtay for me here; but if 1 
do not return in three days, go back to our 
village; and from thence, for my ſake, to 
Toboſo, and tell my incomparable lady Dul- 
cinea, That her faithful knight fell a ſacri- 
ſice to love and honour, while he attempted 
things that might have made him worthy to 
be called her admirer. a 

When Sancho heard his maſter talk thus, 
he fell a weeping with incredible tenderneſs. 
Pray fir, ſaid he, why will you thus run 
yourſelf into danger? Why need you go 
about this miſadventure ? It is now dark, and 
there is no living foul fees us; we have 
nothing to do but to ride off, and get out of 
barm's way, though we ſhould not drink a 
drop theſe three days, Who is there to take 
notice of our cowardice ? Befides, I have 
heard our parſon, whom you very well know, 
ſay in his pulpit, That he who ſeeks danger, 
periſhes therein : and therefore we ſhould not 
tempt heaven by gong about a thing that 
we cannot compals but by a miracle. Is it 


not enough, think you, that it has preſerved 
Jou from being toſſed in a blanket as I vas, 
and made you come off ſafe and found from 
7 4 that went with the 
1 this will not work upon 
P 2 that 


among ſo many 
dead man ? If al 
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that hard heart of yours, do but think of 
me, and reſt yourſelf aſſured, that when once 
you have left your poor Sancho, he will be 
ready to give up the ghoſt for fear, to the 
next that will come for it: I left my home, 
my wife, children, and every thing to fol- 
low you, hoping to be the better, and not 
the worſe for it; but as covetouſneſs breaks 
the ſack, fo has it broke me and my hopes; 
for while I thought myſelf cockſure of that 
accurſed unlucky iſland, which you promiſed 
me ſo often, in lieu thereof you drop me here 
in a ſtrange place. Dear maſter do not be ſo 
hard-hearted; and if you will not be dif- 
ſuaded from meddling with this ungracious 
adventure, do but put it off till break of day, 
to which, according to the little {kill I learn- 
ed when I was a ſhepherd, it cannot be above 
three hours; for the muzzle of the leſſer 
bear is juſt over our heads, and ſhews mid- 
"_ in the line of the left paw. 

ow can'ſt thou perceive the muzzle of 
the bear, aſked don Quixote? There is not 
a ſtar to be ſeen in the ſky. That is true, 
quoth Sancho; but fear is ſharp-ſighted, and 
can ſce things under ground, and much more 
in the ſkies, Let day come, or not come, 
it is all one to me, cried the champion; it 
ſhall never be recorded of don Quixote, that 
either tears or intreaties could make him neg- 
le the duty of a knight. Then, Sancho, 
ſay no more; for heaven, that has inſpired 
me with a reſolution of attempting this 


dreadful adventure, will certainly take * 
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of me and thee ; come quickly, girt my 
teed, and ſtay here for me; for you will 
ſhortly hear of me again, either alive or 
dead. | Rt Nd g 

Sancho finding his maſter obſtinate, and 
neither to be moved with tears nor good ad- 
vice,, reſolved to try a trick of policy to keep 
kim there till day-light : and accordingly, 
while he pretended to faſten the girths, he 
ily tied Rozinante's hinder-legs with his 
aſs s halter, without being ſo much as ſuſpect- 
ed: ſo that when don Quixote thought to 
have moved forwards he found his horſe 
would not go a ſtep without leaping, though 
he ſpured him on ſmartly. Sancho perceiv- 
ing his plot took; look you, ſir, quoth he, 
heaven is on my ſide, and will not let Rozinante 
budge a foot forwards; and now, if you will 
{ill be ſpurring him, I dare pawn my life, it 
will be but ſtriving againſt the ſtream; or, as 
the ſaying is, but kicking againſt the pricks. 
Don Quixote fretted and chafed, and raved, 
and was in a deſperate fury, to find his horſe 
ſo ſtubborn; but at laſt, obſerving that the 
more he ſpurred and galled his D the 
more reſty he proved, he, though unwilling- 
ly, reſolved to have patience till it was light. 
Well, faid he, ſince Rozinante will not leave 
lus place, I muſt ſtay in it till dawn of day, 
though its lowneſs will coſt me ſome ſighs 
You ſhall not have occaſion to ſigh ind be 
n quoth Sancho, for I will under- 
take to tell you ſtories. till it be day, unleſs 


your worſhip had rather get off your horſe, 
55 ; P 


3 and 
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and take a nap upon the green praſs, 3 
knights-errant are — to * 
may be the freſher, and the better able to g 
through that monſtrous adventure that waits 
for you. What do you mean by this alight- 
ing and ſleeping, replied don Quixote? Do 
_ think that I am one of thoſe 
nights that abandon themſelves to ſleep and 
eaſe when danger is at hand? No; you 
ſleep, you are born to ſleep ; or do what you 
will. As for myſelf, I know what I have 
to do. Good fir, quoth Sancho, do not put 
yourſelf into a paſſion, I meant no ſuch 
thing, not I: ſaying this, he clapped one of 
his hands upon the pummel of Rozinante's 
ſaddle, and the other upon the crupper, and 
thus he ſtood embracing his maſter's left 
thigh, not daring to move an inch, for fear 
of the blows that dinned continually in his 
ears, Don Quixote then thought fit to claim 
his promiſe, and defired him to tell ſome of 
his ſtories to help to paſs away the time 
Sir, quoth Sancho, I am woefully frighted, 
and have no heart to tell ſtories ; however, 
T will do my beſt; and now I think on it 
there is one come into my head, which if! 
can but hit on it right, and nothing happen 
to put me out, is the beſt ſtory you ever 
heard in your life; therefore liſten, for I am 
going to — In the days of mm when 
it was as it was, good betide us all, and evil 
to him that evil ſeeks. And here, fir, you 
are to take notice that they of old did not 


begin their tales in an ordinary way; for it 
5 Was 
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was a ſaying of a wiſe man whom they called 
Cato, the Roman Tonſor *, that ſaid, Evil 
to him that evil ſeeks, which is as pat for your 
purpoſe as a ring for the finger, that you may 
neither meddle or make, nor ſeek evil and 
miſchief for the nonce, but rather get out of 
harm's way, for no body forces us to run in- 
to the mouth of all the devils in hell that 
wait for us yonder. Go on with the ſtory, 
Sancho, ſaid don Quixote, and leave the reſt 
to my diſcretion.. I ſay then, quoth San- 
cho, that in a country town in Eſtremadura, 
there lived a certain-ſhepherd, goat-herd I 
ſhould have ſaid; which goat- herd, as the 
ſtory has it, was called Lope Ruyz ; and 
this Lope Ruyz was in love with a ſhep- 
herdeſs, whoſe name was Toralva, the which 
ſhepherdeſs, whoſe name was Toralva, was 
the daughter of a wealthy grazier, and this 
wealthy grazier---If thou goeſt on at this 
nte, ſaid don Quixote, and makeſt ſo many 
needleſs repetitions, thou wilt not have told 
thy ſtory theſe two days. I pray thee tell it 
conciſely, and like a man of ſenſe, or let it 
alone, I tell you, ſaid Sancho, as all tories 
ae told in our country, and I cannot for the 
blood of me tell it any other way, nor is it 
ft I ſhould alter the cuſtom. Why then tell 
it how thou wilt, replied don Quixote, ſince 
my ill fortune forces me to ſtay and hear 
thee, Well then, dear fir, quoth Sancho, 
s I was ſaying, this ſame ſhepherd, goat-- 
herd I ſhould have ſaid, was ark 4 in 


VA miſtake for Cato the Roman Cenſor, 


love 
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love with that ſame fhepherdeſs Toralya, 
who was a well-truſſed, round, crummy, 
ſtrapping wench, coy and foppiſh, and ſome- 
what like a man, for ſhe had a kind of 
beard on her upper lip; methinks I fee her 
now ſtanding before me. Then I ſuppoſe 
you knew her, ſaid don Quixote. Not I, 
replied Sancho, I never ſet eyes an her in my 
life ; but he that told me the ſtory ſaid this 
was ſo true, that I might vouch it for a real 
truth,, and even 1 had ſeen it all my- 
ſelf, Well,-----but, as you know, days go 
and come, and time and ſtraw make med. 
lars ripe ;- ſo it happened, that after ſevecal 
days coming and going, the devil, who ſel- 
dorm: Ties dead. in 3 but my * 
finger in e pyE, ſo brought it about, 

the ſhepherd fell out wick his ſweetheart, 
inſomuch that the love he bore her turned WM ne 
into dudgean and ill-will ; and the cauſe 
was, by report of ſome miſchievous tale- 
carriers, that bore no good will to either par. 
ty, for that the ſhepherd thought her no 
better than ſhe ſhould be, a little laoſe in the n. 
hilts, and free of her hips *. Thereupon 
being grievous in the dumps about it, and 
now bitterly hating her, he even reſolved to 
leave that country to get out of her fight: 
for now, as every dog has his day, the wench 


co tr 


The original runs thus, She gave him a certain quany 
tity of little jeslouſies, above meaſure, and within the pro- 
hibited degrees : Alluding to certain meaſures not to be ex- 
ceeded (in Spain) on pain of forfeiture and corporal pu 
ment, as ſwords above ſuch a ſtandard, &c. 
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perceiving he come no longer a ſuitering to 
her, but rather toſſed his noſe at her, and 
hunned her, ſhe began to love him and doat 
upon him like any thing. That is the na- 
ture of women, ſaid don Quixote, not to 
love when we love them, and to love when 
we love them not. But go on----- The 
ſhepherd then gave her the flip, continued 
Sancho, and driving his goats before him, 
went trudging 2 Eſtremadura, in his 
way to Portugal. But Toralva, having a 
long noſe, ſoon ſmelt his deſign, and then 
what does ſhe do, think ye, but preſently 
goes after him bare-footed and bare- 
0 legged, with a pilgrim's ſtaff in her hand, 
4 Wh and a wallet at her back, wherein they ſay 
he carried a piece of looking-glaſs, half a 
„ comb, a broken pot with paint, and I do 
d bot know what other trinkum-trankums to 
| prink herſelf up. But let her carry what 
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" WT {he would, it is no bread and butter of mine; 
de ſhort and the long is, That they ſay the 
0 Wl ſhepherd with his goats got at laſt to the 


ie. ner Guardiana, which happened to be over- 
1 flowed at that time, and what is worſe than 


Ill luck, there was neither boat nor bark to 
ferry him over; which vexed him the more 
CW becauſe he perceived Toralva at his heels, 
cb. WY aud he feared to be teazed and plagued with 

her weeping and wailing, At laſt he ſpied 
w. * fiſherman, in a little Font, but it was ſo 
. little, that it would carry but one man and 
. ene goat at a time. Well, for all that, he 
* alled to the fiſherman, and agreed with him 

P to 
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to carry him and his three hundred goats, 
over the water. The bargam being ftruck, 

the hſherman came with his boat, and car. 
- Tied over one goat; then he rawed back and 
fetched another goat, and after that another 
goat, Pray, fir, quoth Sancho, be ſure you 
keep a good account how many goats the 
fiſherman ferries over; for if you happen to 
miſs but one, my tale is at an end, and the 
devil a word more I have to ſay. Well then, 
whereabouts was I ?---Ho ! I have it---Now 
the Janding-place on the other ſide was very 
muddy and flippery, which made the fiſher- 
man be a long while in going and coming; 
yet for all that, he took heart of grace, and 
made ſhift to carry aver one goat, then ano- 
ther, and then another. Come, ſaid don 
Quixote, we will ſuppoſe he has landed them 
all on the other ſide of the river ; for as thou 
goeſt on one by one we ſhall not have done 
theſe twelve months. Pray, let me go on in 
my own way, faid Sancho. How many goats 
are got over already? Nay, how the devil 
can I tell, replied don Quixote There it is 
quoth Sancho; Did not I bid you keep an 
account? On my word the tale is at an end, 
and now you may go whiſtle for the reſt 
Ridiculous, cried don Quixote ; pray now 
is there no going on with the ſtory unleſs] 
know how many goats are wafted over ? No, 
marry is there not, quoth Sancho, for as ſoon 
As _ anſwered, that you could not tell, the 
reſt of the ſtory quite clean ſlipped out 
of my head; and indeed it was a thouſand 
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pities, for it was a ſpecial one. So then, 
aid don Quixote, the ſtory is ended. Ah 
marry is it, quoth Sancho, it is no more to 
e fetched to life than my dead mother. Up- 
on my honour, cried don Quixote, a moſt 
extraordinary ſtory, and told and concluded 
in as extraordinary manner It is a non- ſuch 
[aſſure you; though truly I expected no leſs 
fom a man of ſuch uncommon parts. Alas ! 
poor Sancho, I am afraid this dreadful noiſe 
has turned your brain, That nray well be, 
quoth Sancho ; but as for my ſtory I am ſure 
there is nothing more to be ſaid, for where 
loſe the account of the goats, there it 
ends, Let it be ſo, replied don Quixote; 
but now let'us fee whether Rozinante be in 
humour to march : with that he gave Rozi- 
nante two ſpurs, and the high-mettled jade 
anſwered with one bound, and then ſtood 
ſock ſtill, not having the command of his 
hind legs. | 1 
Much about this time, whether it were 
the coolneſs of the night, or that Sancho 
had eaten ſome looſening food at ſupper, or, 
which ſeems more probable, that nature, by 
a regular impulſe, gave him notice of her 
leſire to perform a certain function that fol- 
lows the third concoction; it ſeems, friend 
dancho found himſelf urged to do that which 
nobody could do for him: but ſuch were his 
ears that he durſt not for his life ſtir the 
headth of a ſtraw from his maſter; yet to 
think of bearing the intolerable load that 
preſſed him ſo, was to him as great an im- 
poſſibility, 
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poſſibility. In this perplexing exipen 
(with leave be it ſpoken) he — Ark 
other expedient but to take his right hand 
from the crupper of the ſaddle, and ſoftly 
untying his breeches, let them drop down to 
his heels; having done this, he as lilently 
took up his ſhirt, and expoſed his poſterior,, 
which were none of the leaſt, to the open 
air: but the main point was how to eaſe 
himſelf of this terrible burden without makin 
a noiſe ; for which purpoſe he clinched his 
teeth cloſe, ſcrewed up his face, ſhrunk 
up his ſhoulders, and held in his breath 
as much as poflible : yet ſee what misfor- 
tunes attend the beſt projected undertał- 
ings! When he had almoſt compaſſed his 
> - = he could not hinder an obſtreperous 
ſound, very different from thoſe that cauſed WM in 
his fear, from unluckily burſting out. Hark! n 
ſaid don Quixote, who heard it, what noiſe Wl ; 
is that, Sancho? Some new adventures [ 
will warrant you, ſaid Sancho, for ill luck, 
you know, , ſeldom comes alone. — _ 
paſſed off the thing thus, he even ventur | 
the other ſtrain, and did it ſo cleverly, that 
without the leaſt rumour or noiſe, his buſi- 
neſs was done effectually, to the unſpeaka- un 
ble eaſe of his body and mind. | 
But don Quixote having the ſenſe of ſmell- ¶ ca 
ing as perfect as that of hearing, and San- 
cho ſtanding ſo very near, or rather tacked 
to him, certain fumes, that aſcended per- 
pendicularly, began to regale his notris 


with a ſmell not ſo grateful as amber. No 
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ſooner the unwelcome ſteams diſturbed him, 


but having recourſe to the common _—_ 


he ſtopped his noſe, and then, with a ſnu 


ling voice, Sancho, faid he, thou art cer- 
fainly in bodily fear. So T am, quoth San- 
cho; but what makes your worſhip perceive 
it now more than you did before ? Becauſe, 
replied don Quixote, thou ſmelleſt now more 
unfavourily than thou didſt before. Ho! 
that may be, quoth Sancho: but whoſe fault 
is that ? you may even thank yourſelf for it. 
Why do you lead me a wild gooſe chace, and 
bring me at ſuch unſeaſonable hours to ſuch 
dangerous places ? You know I am not uſed 
o it. T pray thee, ſaid don Quixote, ſtill hold- 
ing his noſe, get thee three or four iteps 
from me; and for the future take more care, 
and know your diftance ; for I find my fa- 
miliarity with thee has bred contempt. 1 
warrant, quoth Sancho, you think I have 
been doing ſomething I ſhould not have done. 
Come, ſay no more, cried don Quixote, the 
more you ſtir, the worſe it will be. | 
This diſcourſe, ſuch as it was, ſerved 
them to paſs away the night; and now San- 
cho, ſeeing the morning ariſe, thought it 
time to untie Rozinante's feet, and do up 
lis breeches ; and he did both with ſo much 
caution that his maſter ſuſpected nothing. 
As for Rozinante, he no ſooner felt himſelf 
liberty, but he ſeemed to expreſs his joy 
by pawing the ground; for, with his leave 
be it ſpoken, he was a ſtranger to prancing. 
Don Quixote alſo took it as a good omen, 
Vol. I. 3 that 
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that his ſteed was now ready to move, and 


believed it Was a ſignal, given him m by Kind 


fortune, to animate him to give birth te to the 


entu 
Hip B „ Ts played. her 76 mah. 


tle over the bluſhing {ki ies, and dir night 
withdrawn her fable veil; all "objedts Rood 
confeſſed to human eyes, and on Quixote 
could now perceive he was under ſome tal 
cheſnut trees, whoſe thick ſpreading boughs 
diffuſed an awful gloom around the place, 
but he could not yet diſcover whence 

ceeded the, diſmal ſound. of thoſe” cela 
ſtrokes. Tberefore, being reſolved to find 
it out, once more he 2 his leave of Sau- 


cho, with the ſame injunctions as before; ' 


adding withal, that he ſhould not trouble 
himſelf about the recompence of his ſervices, 
for he had taken care of that in his will, 
which he had providently made before he lef 
home; but if he came off victorious from 
this adventure, he mi ght moſt certain! La 
pect to be gratified with the promiſed il 


Sancho could not forbear blubbering 


to hear theſe tender expreſſions of his m 
and reſolved not to leave him till he had 
finiſhed this enterprize. And from that dep 
concern, and this nobler reſolution to attend 
him, the author of this hiſtory infers, Thit 
the ſquire was ſomething of a Sie 
deſcent, or at leaſt the offspring of the on 
Chriſtians . Nor did his nature fa 
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10 ; move his maſter | more than he was willing 
to ſbew, at a time when it behoved him to 
Take off all fofter thoughts; for now he. 
rode, towards the p me Whence che noiſe of 
the. blows and the ter fermed to come, 
while Sancho trudged after him, "feadini 
the, halter the inſeparable companion of his 
good And bad fortune. A 
After they had gone a good way under a 
pleaſing covert of cheſnut trees, they came 
into a, meadow adjoining to certain rocks, 
io hoſe tp there was a great fall of wa 
At the foot of thoſe rocks th diſ- 
We certain old ill-contrived buildin 
that rather looked like ruins than —— 
houſes ; and they perceived that the terrify- 
ing noiſe of blows, which yet continued, if- 
ſued out of that place. hen they came 
nearer, even patient e himſelf ſtart- 
ed at the dreadful ſound ; but being hearten- 
and pacihed by his maſter, he was at laſt 
. With to draw nearer and nearer with 
may ſteps ; the knight recommending him- 
ſelf OY the Way moſt devoutly to his Day 


cinea, and ni and then allo to heave 
in ſhort ejaculations. As for Sancho, he 


ſuck cloſe to his maſter, peeping all the way 


through Rozinante's legs, to ſee if he could 
e what he dreaded to find out. When 


2 little | farther, at the doubling of the point of 


Ports they plainly diſcovered ( kind reader, 


do not take I 5 ſix — fulling-mill 
ummers, which 1 thumpin 

ereral pieces of cloth, made the terrible noiſe 
Q 2 thet 
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ſtared pon him and fawihim hang down Ms 
head, with 4 defponding dejected eoumé. 
nance, like a man quite diſpirſted with this 
curſed: di ſappoiatment. At the ſame time he 
looked upon Sancho, and fecing by his eyed, 
and his cheeks ſwelled with laughter, that he 
was ready to burſt, he could not ferbeur 
laughing himſelf in ſpight of all his vehd- 
tion; ſo that Sancho ſeeing his maſter begin, 
immediately gave lobſe to his mireh; ant 
broke out into ſuch a fit of laughing, that he 
was forced to hold his ſides with both: his 
knuckles, for fear of burſting his aking 
paunch. Four times he ceaſed, and four 
times renewed' his obſtreperous lauphing;; 
which ſaucineſs don Quixote began te ſeſeht 
with great indignation; and the more When 
Sancho, in a jeering tone, preſumed!to ridi- 
cule him with his own words, repentigg part 
of the vain ſpeech he made when firſt they 
heard the noiſe; Know, Sancho, I waz 
born in this iron age to reſtore ag of 
gold. I am the man for whom heaven I 
reſerved the moſt dangerous and glotions td: 
ventures, & . Thus he went on, killt dis 
maſter; dreadfully enraged at his inſolenee, 
hit him two ſuch blows on the 
his lance, that had —— 


had ſaved dom 6 
2 — 


| Good your worſhip, quoth Sancho, talk 
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ing him his wages, whatever he muſt have 
ph his heirs. Thereupon Sancho, find- 
ing his jeſt turned to earneft, be pardon 
with all ſubmiſſion : Mercy, mY wor- 
ſhip, cried he, ſpare my bones ] beſeech 
you | I meant no harm, I did but joke a lit- 
tle. And becauſe you joke, I do not, cried 
don Quixote. Come hither, good Mr. Jeſter, 
ou who pretend to rally, tell me, had this 
— a dangerous adventure, as well as it 
proves only a falſe alarm, have I not ſhewn 
reſolution enough to undertake and finiſh it ? 
Am I, who am a knight, bound to know 
the meaning of every mechanick noiſe, and 
diſtinguiſh between ſound and ſound ? Be- 


ſides, it might happen, as really it is, that I 


had never ſeen a fulling-mill before, though 
hm like a baſe ſcoundrel as you are, were 
born and brought up among ſuch mean im- 
plements of drudgery. But let the fix full- 
ing-hammers. be transformed into ſo many 
giants, and then ſet them at me one by one, 
or all together; and if 1 do not lay them all 
at my feet with their — then 
| will give thee leave to exercife thy ill · bred 
raillery as much as thou pleaſeſt. 


no more on it, I beſeech you; I confeſs I 
carried the jeſt too far. But now all is quiet 


and well; pray tell. me in ſober ſadneſs, as 


you hope to ſpeed in all adventures, and 
come off ſafe and ſound as from this, do not 
you think that the fright we were in, I mean 


wat I was in, would be a good ſubject for 


Q 3 people 


\ 
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people to make ſport with ? I grant it, an- 
ſwered don Quixote, but I would not have 
it told; for all are not ſo diſcreet as 
to place things, or look upon them in the 
poſition in which they ſhould be conſidered. 
I will ſay that for you, quoth Sancho, 
have ſhewn you underſtand how 'to p 
things in their right poſition, when aiming 
at my head, you hit my ſhoulders ; had not 
I ducked a little on — ſide, I had been in 
a fine condition] But let that paſs, it will 
waſh out in the bucking. I have heard my 
am ſay, that man loves thee well who 
makes thee to weep. Good maſters may be 
haſty ſometimes nie a ſervant, but preſently 
after a hard word or two they commonly 
give him a' pair of caſt off breeches : what 
they give after a baſting, heaven knows ; all 
Tcan tell is, that knights-errant, after baſ- 
tinadoes, give ſome caſt iſland, or ſome 
| old faſhioned kingdom upon the main land. 
Fortune, ſaid don Quixote, will perhaps 
order every thing thou haſt ſaid to come to 
paſs; therefore, Sancho, I pray thee think 
vo mere ef my — 1 3 you — 
not always command the firſt i impulſe of his 
paſſions. On the other ſide, let me — thee 
not to be ſs ſaucy for the future, and not to 
take that ſtrange familiarity with me which is 
— unbecoming a fervant. I proteſt, in ſuch a 
reat number of books of knight-errantry as 
have read, I never found that any ſquire 
was ever allowed fo great a freedom of ſpeech 


Wok his maſter. as thou takeſt with me; = 
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tily I look upon it to be à great fault in us 
both; in thee for diſreſpecting me, and in 
me for not making myfelf more re] 
Gandalin, Amadis de Gaule's ſquire, though 
he was earl of the Firm Iſland, yet never 
ſpoke to his maſter but with cap in hand, his 
head bowed, and his. body half bent, after 
the Turkiſh manner. But what ſhall we ſay 
of Gaſabal, don Galaor's ſqulre, who: was 
ſuch a ſtrict obſerver of ſilence, that, to the 
honour of his marvellous | taciturnity, he 
rave the author occaſion to mention his name 
but once in that voluminous authentick hiſ- 
tory! From all this, Sancho, I would have 
thee make this abſervatioh, That there ought 
to be a diſtance kept between the maſter and 
the man, the knight and the ſquire. There- 
fore, once more I tell thee, let us live toge- 
ther for the future more according to the due 
decorum of our reſpective degrees, without 
giving one another any. further vexation on 
this account; for after all, it will always be 
the worſe for you on whatſoever occaſion, we 
happen to diſagree. As for the rewards 1 
promiſed you, they will come; in due time; 
and ſhould you be diſappointed that way, you 
have your ſalary to truſt'to, as I have told 
rs: 5 0d e THT | 

Lou ſay. well, replied Sancho; but now, 


lr, ſuppoſe no rewards ſhould come, and I 


* 


ſhould be forced to ſtick to my wages I 
would fain know how much a ſquire-er- 
rant uſed to earn in the days of yore? Did 
they go by the month, or by the day, like 


our 
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our labourers ? I do not think, anfweredday 
Quixote, they ever went the hire, þ 
rather tufted 0 


to their maſter's generoſity, 

And if I have affigned thee wages in my 
will, which I left at home ſealed up, it was 
only to prevent the worſt, becauſe I do not 
know yet what ſucceſs I may have in chival- 
ry in theſe depraved times; and I would not 
have my ſoul ſuffer in the other world for 
ſuch a trifling matter ; for there is no ſtate of 
life ſo ſubject to dangers as that of a knight. 
errant. Like enough, "ſaid Sancho, when 
meerly the noiſe of the hammers of a fulling- 
mill is able to trouble and diſturb the heart 
of ſuch a valiant knight as your worſhip! 
But you may be ſure I will not hereaf- 
ter ſo much as offer to open my lips to jibe 
or joke at your doings, but always ſtand in 
' awe of you, and honour you as my lord and 
maſter. By coing ſo, anſwered don Quix- 
ote, thy days ſhall be long on the face of the 
earth; for next to our parents we ought to 
reſpects our maſters as if they were our ſa- 
thers. 


— 


CHAP. VII 


the high adventure and conqueſt of Mam- 
275 no's helmet, with other events Horm to 
our invinable knight. | 


BOUT th's time ſome rain beginning 
to fall, Sancho would fain have taken 
ſhelter in the fulling-mills; but don Quix. 


cote had conceived ſuch an abhorrence * 
em 
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mem fof the ſhame theyhad but upon him, that 
hs would by ng means be perſuaded to go in; * 
and turning to the right band, he ſtruck in- 
to a road where they had not gone far be- 
fore” he ee en b e who wofe 
pon his head Tometh ig that El. ittered — 1 
ket The knight * no ſooner ſpied him, 
bik turning to his ſquire, Sancho, ſaid he, I 
ind every proverb is ſtrictiy true; they are 
all fo e ſentences | and maxims drawn 
froth experience, the univerſal mother of 
ſciences: Nia inflitien that ſaying, Shut one 
wot and äncthef will 'foon open : thus for- 
time, that laſt night deceived us with the 
falſe prolpect of an adventure; this mornin 
offers us areal one to make us amends ; 
ſuch an adventure, Sancho, that if 1 do not 
gloriouſly ſucceed in, F ſhall Have now no 
pretence t an excuſe, no darkheſs, no un- 
lawn ſounds to impute m diſappointment 
to: in ſhort; in all probability yonder comes 
the man who wears on his head Mambrino's 
helmet ; und thou knowefſt'the'vow'I have 
made, Good fir, replied Sancho, mind what 
you ſay, and. take heed what you 3 — for I 
would willingly keep my carcaſe, and the 
eue of my unterſtanding; from being pound- 
ed, maſhed, and cru ; with falling-ham- 
mers. Hell feize the 'blockhea#; <ned don 
diners is there no difference between a 
met and 2 fulhng -mit? do not —_— 
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ppt Ss but 1 am ſure, were T uf: 
2 m _ 
3 ive you ſuch main reaſons, 
: | yourſelf ed , ſee you are wide of the 
5 — How can 1 be miſtaken, thou eter- 
nal miſbeliever, ſaid don Quixote? Doeſt 


thou not ee the knight roy ray 
a dapple rig 


a 
e on his bead? T fe 
En oe oat agg 
| can ſpy but. a on fuch 
| — af as 9 ep with ſomething 
that itters on the top of his head. I tell thee, 
that the helmet of Mambrino, lied don 
3 do thou ſtand at à d and 
72 me to deal with him; thou ſhalt ſee, 
that without trifling away fo much as a mo- 
mem in needleſellk, Iwill finiſh this ad- 
venture, and 1 myſelf- of the defired 
helmet. I ſhall ftand at a diſtance, may 
de ſure, faid Sancho; _ I with this may 
not prove another blue and a worſe 
johh than the fulling mills. 1. 1 have 5 1 
{ogra rc „fellow, ſaid don Quixote, 
much a8 to name the fulling-mills; Fs 
but once more to do it, nay, but think on it, 
1 5 250 2 0, Thek 
pound into à feli. 
— 12 to padlock 
Sancho's lips, for he had no mind to bare 
| 3 vow fulfilled at the” expence of 


Tbe truth of the was this; There 
renz 
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ane of them was ſo little, that it had not ſo 
much- as a ſhop in it, nor any barbar; ſo 
that the barber of the greater village ſerved 
alſo the ſmaller. And thus a perſon hap- 
wing to have occaſion to be let blood, and 
other to be ſhaved, the barber was going 
hither with his braſs baſon, which he put 
pon his head to prevent his new hat from 
being {poten by the rain; and the baſon be- 
ing juſt ſcoured, it made a glittering ſhow 
it a diſtance. As Sancho had well obſerved, 
he rode on a grey aſs, which don Quixote 
z eaſily took for a dapple-grey ſteed, as he 
took the barber for a knight, and his braſs 
baſon for a golden helmet; his diſtracted 
brain eaſily applying every object to his ro- 
mantic ideas. ' . when he * the 
poor imagin ight draw near, he fixed 
b e to his thigh, and with- 
out ſtaying to hold a parley with his thought- 
ary, 


lefs adve flew. at him as fiercely as Ro- 
zinante would gallop, reſolved to pierce him 
through and through; crying out in the 
midſt of his career, Caitiff, wretch, defend 
thyſelf, or immediately ſurrender that which 
s ſo juſtly my due. The barber, who as 
he peaceably went along ſaw that terrible 
apparition come thundering upon him at 
unawares, had no other way to avoid being 
run through with his lance, but to throw 
timſelf off from his aſs to the ground; and 
then as haſtily getting up, he took to his 
heels, and ran over the fields ſwifter than 
the wind, leaving his aſs and the baſon 
behind him, Don Quixote finding _— 

us 
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thus maſter of the field, and of the baſon ; 
The miſereant, cried he, who has left this 
helmet, has ſhewn himſelf as prudent as the 
beaver, who finding himſelf hotly purfu. 
ed by the hunters, to ſave his life, tears and 
cuts off with his teeth that for which his na- 
tural inſtinct tells him he was followed, 
Then he ordered Sancho to take up the hel- 
met. On my word, quoth Sancho, havin 
taken it up, it is a ſpecial baſon, and as wel 
worth a piece of eight as a thief is worth a 


halter. With that he gave it to his maſter, 


who preſently clapped it on his head, turning 
it every way to find out the beaver or vizor; 
and at laſt ſeeing it had none, Doubtleſs, 
ſaid don-Quixote, the pagan for whom thisfa- 
mous helmet was firſt made, had a head of a 
prodigious ſize; but the worſt is, that there is 
at leaſt one half of it wanting. Sancho could 
not forbear ſmiling to hear his maſter call the 
barber's baſon a helmet, and had not his fear 
daſhed his mirth, he had certainly laughed 
outright. What does the fool grin at now! 
cried don Quixote. I laugh, ſaid he, to think 
what a hugeous jolt-head he muſt needs have 
had who was the owner of this ſame helmet, 
that looks for all the world like a barber's 
baſon. I fancy, ſaid don Quixote, this in- 
chanted helmet has fallen by ſome ſtrange acci- 
dent into the hands of ſome perſon, who, not 
knowing the value of it, for the lucre of a lit; 
tle money, finding it to be of pure gold, melt- 
ed one half, and of the other made this head- 
piece, which, as thou ſayeft, has ſome _ 

ance 
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blance of a barber's baſon : but to me, who 
know the worth of it, the metamorphoſis ſig- 
nifies little; for as ſoon as ever I come to 
ſome town where there is an armourer, I will 
have it altered ſo much for the better, that 
even the helmet which the god of ſmiths 
made for the god of war ſhall not deſerve to 
be compared with it. In the mean time I 
will wear it as it is; it is better than nothing, 
and will ſerve at leaſt to ſave part of my head 
from the violent encounter of a ſtone. Ay, 
that it will, quoth Sancho, ſo it is not hurl- 
ed out of a ſling, as were thoſe at the battle 
between the two armies, when they hit you 
that confounded dowſe on the chops, that 
faluted your worſhip's cheek- teeth, and broke 
the pot about your ears in which you kept 
that bleſſed drench that made me bring up 
my guts. True, cried don Quixote, there 1 
loſt my precious balſam indeed; but I do not 
much repine at it, for thou knoweſt I have 
the receipt in my memory. So have I too, 
quoth Sancho, and ſhall have while I have 
breath to draw; but if ever I make any of 
that ſtuff, or taſte it again, may I give up the 
ghoſt with it: beſides, I do not intend ever 
to do any thing that may give occaſion for the 
uſe of it : for my fixed reſolution is, with 
all my five ſenſes, to preſerve myſelf from 
. and from being hurt by any body 
As to being toſſed in a blanket again, I have 
nothing to ſay to that, for there is no remedy 
for accidents but patience it ſeems : fo if it 
erer be my lot to be ſerved fo again, I will 

Vor, J. R even 
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even ſhrink up my ſhoulders, hold my breath 
and ſhut my eyes, and then happy be lucky, 
let the blanket and fortune even toſs on to the 
end of the chapter. 

I am afraid thou art a bad Chriſtian San. 
cho, ſaid don Quixote, for thou never for- 
getteſt injuries. But know it is peculiar to 
noble and generous minds to forget ſuch 

trifles. Where art thou lame? which of th 
ribs is broken ? or what part of thy ul 
is bruiſed ? that thou canſt never think on 
that jeſt without malice : for after all it was 
nothing but a jeſt, a harmleſs piece of paſtime; 
had I looked upon it otherwiſe, I had return- 
cd to that place before this time, and had 
made more noble miſchief in revenge of the 
abuſe than ever the incenſed Grecians did at 
Troy for the rape of their Helen, that re- 
nowned beauty of the ancient world, who 
had ſhe lived in our age, or had my Dul- 
cinea adorned her's, would have found her 
charms out-rivaled by my miſtreſs's perſec- 
tion: here he fetched a profound ſigh, and 
ſent it to the clouds. Well then, ſaid San- 
cho, I will not rip up old ſores; let it go for 
a jeſt, ſince there is no revenging it in earn- 
el. But what is this dapple- grey ſtecd ſo 
much like a grey aſs to be done with? You ſee 
that ſame devil errant has left it to ſhift for 
itſclf poor thing, and, by his haſte to rub off, 
J do not think he means to come back for 
it, and, by my beard, the grey beaſt is a 
ſpecial good one. It is never my cuſtom, 


| ſaid don Quixote, to plunder thote I over- 
come; 
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come; nor is it uſual among us knights for 
the victor to take the horſe of his vanquiſh- 
ed enemy and let him go on foot, unleſs his 
own ſteed be killed or diſabled in the combat: 
therefore, Sancho, leave the horſe, or the 
aſs, whatever thou pleaſeſt to call it, the 
owner perhaps will come for it as ſoon as he 
ſees us gone. I have a huge mind to take 
him along with us, faid Sancho, or at leaſt 
to exchange him for my own, which 1s not 
ſo good, What, are the laws of knight- 
errantry ſo ſtrict that a man muſt not ex- 
change one aſs for another? At leaſt I 
hope they will give me leave to ſwop one 
harneſs tor another, Truly, Sancho, re- 
plied don Quixote, I am not ſo very cer- 
tain as to this laſt particular, and there- 
fore ti! I am better informed, I give thee 
leaye to exchange the furniture if thou 
haſt abſolutely occaſion for it. I have fo 
much occaſion for it, ſaid Sancho, that 
though it were for my ownlelf I could 
not need it more. So without any more 
ado, being authorized by his maſter's leave, 
he made mutatio caparum, (a change of 
capariſons) and made his own beaſt three 
parts in four better * for his new furniture. 
this done, they breakfaſted upon what they 
left at ſupper, and quenched their thirſt at 
the ſtream that turned the fulling-mills, to- 


* Literally leaving him better by a Tierce and Quint : 
luding to the game of Piquet, in which a Tierce or a 


Vint may be gained by putting out bad cards and taking 
ld better. 
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wards which they took care not to caſt an eye, 


for they abominated the very thoughts of 
them. Thus their ſpleen being eaſed, their 
choleric and melancholic humours aſſwaged, 
up they got again, and never minded their 
way, were all guided by Rozinante's difcre- 
tion, the depoſitary of his maſter's will, and 
alſo of the aſſes, that kindly and ſociably 
always followed his ſteps wherever he went. 
There guide ſoon brought them again into 
the high road, where they kept on a ſiow pace, 
not caring which way they went. 
As they jogged on thus, quoth Sancho to 
his maſter? Pray fir, will you give me leave 
to talk to you a little? For ſince you have 
laid that bitter command upon me to hold 
my tongue, I have had four or five quaint 
conceits that have rotted in my gizzard, and 
now I have another at my tongue's end that 
I would not for any thing it ſhould miſcarry. 
Say it, cried don Quixote, but be ſhort, for 
no diſcourſe can pleaſe when too long. 
Well then, quoth Sancho, I hae been 
thinking to myſelf of late how little is to le 
got by hunting up and down thoſe barren 
woods and ſtrange places, where, though you 
compaſs the hardeſt and moſt dangerous jobbs 
of knight-errantry, yet no living ſoul ſees or 
hears of it, and ſo it is every bit as good as 
loſt; and therefore methinks it were better 
(with ſubmiſſion to your worſhip's better 
judgment be it Gloken]-chat we even went t0 


ſerve ſome emperor, or other great prince 


that is at war; for there you might _ 
Out; 
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tout, and how wonderous ſtrong and wiſe 
ou be; which, being perceived by the lord 
we ſhall ſerve, he muſt needs reward each of 
us according to his deſerts ; and there you 
will not want a learned ſcholar to ſet down 
all your high deeds that they may never be 
forgotten : as for mine I ſay nothing, fince 
they are not to be named the ſame day with 
your worſhip's ; and yet I dare ſay, that if 
any notice be taken in knight-errantry of the 
feats of ſquires, mine will be ſure to come 
in for a ſhare. Truly, Sancho, replied don 
uixote, there is ſome reaſon in what you 

ſay; but- firſt of all it is requiſite that a 
knight-errant ſhould ſpend ſome time in va- 
rious parts of the world as a probationer in 
queſt of adventures, that by atchieving ſome 
extraordinary exploits his renown may dif- 
fuſe itſelf through neighbouring climes and 
diſtant nations : ſo when he goes to the court 
of ſome great monarch, his fame flying be- 
fore him as his harbinger, ſecures him ſuch 
a reception, that the knight has ſcarce reach- 
ed the gates of the metropolis of the king- 
dom when he finds himſelf attended and ſur- 
rounded by admiring .crouds, pointing and 
crying out, There, there rides the knight of 
the ſun, or of the ſerpent, or whatever other 
title the knight takes upon him ; that is he, 
they will cry, who vanquiſhed in ſingle com- 
bat the huge giant Brocabruno, ſir-named Of 
the invincible ſtrength ; this is he that freed 
the great Mamaluco of Perſia from the in- 
chantment that had kept him confined for 
R 3 almoſt 
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almoſt nine hundred years together. Thus, 
as they relate his atchievements with loud ac. 
clamations, the ſpreading rumour at laſt 
reaches the king's palace, and the monarch 
of that country being deſirous to be in- 
formed with his own eyes, will not fail 
to look out of his window. As ſoon as he 
ſees the knight, knowing him by his arms 
or the. device on his Rield, he will be 
obliged to ſay to his attendants, My lords 
and gentlemen, haſte all of you, as many 
as are knights, go and receive the flower 
of chivalry that is coming to our court. At 
the king's command, away they all run to 
introduce him; the king meets him half way 
on the ſtairs, where he embraces his valorous 
gueſt, and kiſſes his cheek : then taking him 
by the hand, he leads him directly to the 
queen's apartment; where the knight finds 
her attended by the princeſs her — 
who muſt be one of the moſt beautfful and 
moſt accompliſhed damſels in whole compaſs 
of the univerſe. At the ſame time fate will 
ſo diſpoſe of every thing, that the princeſs 
ſhall gaze on the knight, and the knight on 
the princeſs, and each ſhall admire one an- 
other as perſons rather angelical than human 
and then by an unaccountable charm they 
* ſhall both find themſelves caught and en- 
tangled in the inextricable net of love, and 
wonderouſly perplexed for want of an op- 
portunity to diſcover their amorous anguiſh 
to one another. Doubtleſs, after this, the 


the knight is conducted by the king to 1 8 
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the rickeſt apartments in the palace; where, 


having taking off his armour, they will bring 
him a rich icailet veſtment lined with ermines; 
and if he looked ſo graceful caſed in ſteel, 
how lovely will he appear in all the heighten- 
ing ornaments of courtiers! Night being 
come, he ſhall ſup with the king, the queen, 
and the princeſs; and ſhall all the while be 
feaſting his eyes with the ſight of the charm- 
er, yet ſo as nobody ſhall perceive it; and 
ſhe will repay him his glances with as much 
diſcretion; for, as I have ſaid before, ſhe is 
a moſt accompliſhed perſon. After ſupper a 
ſurpriſing ſcene is unexpectedly to appear: 
enter firſt an 111-favoured little dwarf, and 
after him a fair damſel between two giants, 
with the offer of a certain adventure ſo con- 
trived by an ancient necromancer, and ſo difh- 
cult to be performed, that he who ſhall un- 
dertake and end it with ſucceſs, ſhall be 
eſteemed the beſt knight in the world. Pre- 
ently it is the king's pleaſure that all his cour- 
tiers ſhould attempt it; which they do, but 
all of them unſucceſsfully ; for the honour is 
reſerved for the valorous . who effects 
that with eaſe which the reſt eſſayed in vain; 
and then the princeſs ſhall be overjoyed, and 
eſteem herſelf the moſt happy creature in the 
world for having beſtowed her affections on 
ſo deſerving an object. Now by the happy 
appointment of fate, this king, or this em- 
peror, is at war with one of his neighbeurs 
s powerful as himſelf ; and the knight being 
informed of this, after he has been * 
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days at court, offers the king his ſervice, 
which is accepted with joy, and the knight 
courteouſly kifles the king's hand in acknow- 
ledgment of ſo great a favour, That nicht 
the lover takes his leave of the princeſs at the 
iron grate before her chamber-window look- 
ing into the garden, where he and ſhe have 
already had ſeveral interviews by means of 
the princeſs's confident, a damſel who carries 
on the intrigue between them. The knight 
ſighs, the princeſs ſwoons, the damſel runs 
for cold water to bring her to life again, 
very uneaſy alſo becauſe the mornine-light 
approaches, and ſhe would .not have them 
diſcovered leaſt it ſhould reflect on her lady's 
honour. At laſt the princeſs revives, and gives 
the knight her lovely hand to k:ſs th:ough 
the iron grate ; which he does a thouſand and 
a thouſand times, bathing it all the while 
with his tears. Then they agree how to 
tranſmit their thoughts with ſecreſy to each 
other, with a mutual intercourſe of letters, 
during this fatal abſence. The princeſs prays 
him to return with all the ſpeed of a lover; 
the knight promiſes it with repeated vows, 
and a thouſand kind proteſtations. At laſt, 
the fatal moment being come that muſt tear 
him from all he loves, and from his very ſelf, 
he ſeals once more his love on her ſoft ſnowy 
hand, almoſt breathing out his ſoul, which 
mounts to his lips, and even would leave its 
body to dwell there; and then he is hurried 
away by the fearful confident. After this 


cruel ſeparation he retires to his chamber, 
throws 
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throws himſelf on his bed; but grief will 
not ſuffer ſleep to cloſe his eyes. Then riſ- 
ing with the ſun he goes to take his leave 
of the king and the queen: he deſires to pay 
his compliment of leave to the princeſs, — 
he is told ſhe is indiſpoſed; and as he has 
rcafon to believe that his departing is the 
cauſe of her diſorder, he is ſo grieved at the 
news that he is ready to betray the ſecret of 
his breaſt ; which the princeſs's confident ob- 
ſerving, ſhe goes and acquaints her with 
it, and finds the beautiful mourner bathed in 
tears, who tells. her, that the greateſt af- 
liction of her ſoul is her not knowing whe- 
ther her charming knight be of royal blood : 
but the damſel p. cihes her, by x | Ha her 
that fo much gallantry, and ſuch noble qua- 
ſifcations, were undoubtably derived from a 
wyal and illuſtrious original. This com- 
torts the diſconſolate fair, who does all in her 
power to compoſe her looks leſt the king or 
the queen ſhould ſuſpect the cauſe of their 
aJteration z and ſoon after ſhe appears in 
publick as before. 

And now the knight having for ſome time 
been abſent, meets, ſizhts, aud overcomes 
the king's enemies, takes I do not know 
how many cities, wins I do not know how 
many battles, returns to court, and appears 
before his miſtreſs laden with honour. He 
privately viſits her as before, and they agree 
that he ſhall demand her of the king her fa- 
ther in marriage, as the reward of all his 
rvices ; but the king will not grant 2 

uit 
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| ſuit as not being acquainted with his birth; 
however, whether it be that the princeſs ſuf. 
fers herſelf to be privately carried away, or 


that ſome other means are uſed, the knight 


marries her, and in a little time the king is 
very well ſatisfied with the match; for now 
the knight appears to be the ſon of a mighty 
king of I cannot tell you what country, for 
I think it is not in the map. Some time 
after the father dies, the princeſs is heireſs, 
and thus in a trice our knight comes to be 
king. Having thus compleated his happi- 
neſs, his next thoughts are to gratiſy his 
ſquire, and all thoſe who have been inſtru— 
mental in his advancement to the throne: 
thus he marries his ſquire to one of the 
princeſs's damſels, and moſt probably to her 
favourite who had been privy to the amours, 
and who is Caughter to one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable dukes in the kingdom. 

That is what I have becy looking for all 
this while, ſaid Sancho; give me but that, 
and let the world rub, there 1 will ſtick; 
for every tittle of this will come to paſs, and 
be your worſhip's caſe as ſure as a gun, if 

ou will take upon you that ſame nick-name 
of The knight of the woeful figure. Mot 
certainly, Sancho, replied don Quixote ; for 
by the ſame ſteps, and in that very man- 
ner, knights-errant have always proceeded 
to aſcend to the throne : therefore our chief 
buſineſs is to ſearch for ſome great potentate, 
either among the Chriſtians or the Pagans, 


that is at war with his neighbours, an = 
a fair 
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2 fair daughter. But we ſhall have time 
enough to enquire after that; for, as I hay2 
told thee, we muſt firſt purchale fame in 
other places before we preſume to go to court, 
Another thing makes me more uneaſy : Sup- 
poſe we have found out a king and a princeſs, 
2nd I have filled the world with the fame of 
my unparalled atchievements, yet cannot J 
tell how to find out that I am of royal blood, 
though it were but ſecond couſin to an em- 
peror : for it is not to be expected that the 
king will ever conſent that I thall marry his 
daughter until I have made this out by au- 
thentick proofs, though my ſervice deſerve it 
ever ſo much; and thus for want of a 
punctilio, I am in great danger of loſing 
what my valour ſo juſtly merits, It is true, 
indeed, I am a gentleman, and of a noted 
ancient family, and poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 
an hundred and twenty crowns a year ; nay, 
perhaps the learned hiſtoriographer who is to 
write the hiſtory of my lite will fo improve 
and beautify my genealogy that he will find 
me to be the fifth, or fixth at leaſt, in de- 
ſcent from a king: for, Sancho, there are 
two ſorts of originals in the world; ſome 
who ſprung from great kings and princes, 
by little and little have been ſo leſſened and 
obſcured, that the eſtates and titles of the 
following generations have dwindled to no- 
thing, and ended in a point like a pyramid ; 
others, who from mean and low beginnings 
ſtill riſe and rife, till at laſt they are raiſed 
to the very top of human greatneſs : ſo vaſt 

the 
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the difference is, that thoſe who were ſome. 
thing are now nothing, and thoſe that were 
nothing are now ſomething. Therefore why 
knows but that I may be one of thoſe whoſe 
original is ſo illuſtrious ; which being made 
out, after due examination, ought undoubt- 
edly to ſatisfy the king my father-in-law, 
But even ſuppoſing he was ſtill refractory, 
the princeſs is to be ſo deſperately in love 
with me, that ſhe will marry me without his 
canſent, though I were a ſon of the meaneſt 
 water-carrier; and if her tender honour ſcru- 
ples to bleſs me againſt her father's will, 
then it may not be amiſs to put a pleaſing 
conſtraint upon her, by conveying her by 
force out of the reach of her facher to 
whoſe perſecutions either time or death will 
be ſure to put a period. 

Ay, cried Sancho, your rake-helly fellows 
have a ſaying that is pat to your purpoſe, 
„Never cringe nor creep, for what you by 
force may reap;ꝰ though I think it were bet- 
ter ſaid. A leap from a hedge is better 
than the prayer of a good man *. No more 
to be ſaid, if the king your father-in-law 
will not let you have his daughter by fair 
means, never ſtand ſhall I, ſhall I, but fair- 
ly and ſquarely run away with her. All the 
miſchief that I fear is, that while you are 
making your peace with him, and walt- 
ing after a dead man's ſhoes, as the ſaying is, 
the poor dog of a ſquire is like to go long 
bare-foot, and may go hang himſelf for any 


* Better to rob than to ask charity, 


good 
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zood you will be able to do him, unleſs the 
damſel, Go- between, who is to be his wife, 
run away too with the princeſs, and he ſolace 
himſelf with her till a better time comes ; for 
do not ſee but that the knight may clap up 
the match between us without any more ado. 
That is moſt certain, anſwered don Quixote, 
Why then, quoth Sancho, let us even take 
our chance, and let the world rub. May 
fortune crown our wiſhes, cried don Quixote, 
and let him be a wretch who thinks himſelf 
one. Amen, ſay I, quoth Sancho; for I 
am one of your old Chriſtians, and that is 
enough to qualify me to be an earl. And more 
than enough, ſaid don Quixote ; for though 
thou wert not ſo well deſcended, being a king 
could beftow nobility on thee, without 
putting thee to the trouble of buying it, or 
doing me the leaſt ſervice; and making thee 
an earl, men muſt call thee my lord, though 
it grieves them ever ſo much. And do you 
think, ſaid Sancho, I would not become 
my equality main well? You ſhould ſay 
Quality, ſaid don Quixote, and not Equali- 
ty, Even as you will, returned Sancho : 
but, as I was ſaying, I ſhould become an 
earldom rarely ; fe was once beadle to a 
brotherhood, and the beadle's gown did ſo be- 
come me, that every body ſaid I had the pre- 
ſence of a warden. Then how do you think 
[ ſhall look with a duke's robe on my back, 
al bedawbed with gold and pearl like any 
foreign count ? I LG we ſhall have folks 
come a hundred leagues to ſee me. You 
vill look well enough, replied don Quixote; 

Vor. I. 8 but 
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but then you muſt ſhave that, rough buſhy 


beard of vers at leaſt every other day, or | 


people will read your beginning in your face 
as ſoon as they ſee you. Why then, ſaid 
Sancho, it is but keeping a barber in m 
houſe; and if needs be, he ſhall trot after 
me wherever I go like a grandee's maſter of 
the horſe, How came you to know, ſaid don 
Quixote, that grandees have their maſters of 
the horſe to ride after them ? I will tell you, 
faid Sancho: ſome years ago I happened to 
be about a month among your court-folks, 
and there I ſaw a little dandiprat riding about, 
who they. ſaid was a hugeous great lord: 
there was a man on horſe-back that follow- 
ed him clofe wherever he went, turning 
and ſopping as he did, you would have 
thought he had been tied to his horſe's tail, 
With that I, aſked why that hind man did 
not ride by the other, but ſtill came after 
him thus? And they told me he was maſter 
of his horſes, and that the grandees have al. 
ways ſuch kind of men at their tail? and! 
marked this ſo well, that T have not ſorgot it 
ſince, You are in the right, ſaid don Quit- 
ote; and you may as reaſonably have your 
barber attend you in this manner. Cuſtoms 
did not come up all at once, but rather ſtart- 
ed up and were improved by degrees; ſo you 
may be the firſt earl that rode in ſtate witi 
his barber behind him; and this may be faid 
to juſtify your conduct, that it is an office of 
more tut to ſhave a man's beard than to 
ſaddle a horſe. Well, quoth Sancho, leave 


the buſikeſs of the cut-beard to me, —_— 


r mo noe. 
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but take care you be a king and I an earl. 
Do not doubt it, ſaid don Quixote; and 
with that looking about, he diſcovered------ 
what you will find in the next chapter. 


CH AP. VIII. 


How don Quixote releaſes. many miſerable cred- 
tures, who were carrying, much againſt their 
wills, to a place they did not like. 


ID Hamet Benangeli, an Arabian and 
Manchegan author, relates in this grave, 
high-ſounding, minute, ſoft, and humorous 
hiſtory, That after this diſcourſe between 
the renowned knight don Quixote and his 
ſhuire Sancho Panza, which we have laid 
down at the end of the ſeventh chapter; the 
knight looking up, ſaw about twelve men on 
foot, trudging in the road, all in a row, one 
behind another, like beads upon a ſtring, be- 
ing linked together by the neck to a huge 
iron chain, and manacled befides. They 
were guarded by two horſemen, armed with 
carbines, and two men on foot, with ſwords 
and javelins. As ſoon as Sancho ſpied them, 
Lock ye, ſir, ſaid he, here is a gang of miſer- 
able wretches hurried away by main force to 
ſerve the king in the gallies. How, replied 
don Quixote] Is it poflible the king will 
force. any body? I do not ſay ſo anſwered 
dancho; I mean theſe are rogues whom the 
law has ſentenced for their miſdeeds, to row in 
the king's gallies. However, replied don Quix- 
ſte, they ä becauſe they do mot go 
22 2 of 
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of their own free will. Sure enough, ſaid San. 
cho. If it be ſo, faid don Quixote, they come 
within the verge of my office, which is to 
prevent violence and oppreſſion, - and ſuccour 
all people in diſtreſs. Ay, fir, quoth Sancho, 


but neither the king nor law offer any vio- 


lence to ſuch wicked wretches, they have but 


their deſerts. By this time the chain of ſlaves 
came up, when don Quixote, in very civil 
terms, defired the guards to inform him why 
theſe poor people were led along in that man- 
ner? Sir, anſwered one of 'the' horſemen, 
they are criminals condemned to ſerve the 
king in his gallies: that is all I have to ſay to 
you, and you need enquire no further, Ne- 
vertheleſs, fir, replied don Quixote, I have 
a great deſire to know in a few words the 
cauſe of their misfortune, and I will eſteem 
it an extraordinary favour if you will let me 
have that ſatisfaction. We have here the 
copies and certificates of their feveral ſen- 
tences, ſaid the other horſemen, but we can- 
not ſtand to pull them out and read them 
now; you may draw near and examine the men 
yourſelf: I ſuppoſe they themſelves will tell you 
why they are condemned ; for they are ſuch 
boneſt people, they are not aſhamed to boaſt 
of their rogueries. With this permithon, 
which don Quixote would have taken of him- 
ſelf had they denied it him, he rode up to the 
chain, and aſked the firſt, For what crimes 
he was in theſe miſerable circumſtances ? The 
gally ſlave anſwered him, That it was for 

ing in love. What only for being in ns 
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cried don Quixote]! Were all thoſe that are 
in love to be thus uſed, I myſelf might have 
deen long ſince in the gallies. Ay, but re- 
plied the ſlave, my love was not of that ſort 
which you conjecture: I was fo * — 
in love with a baſket of linen, and embrace 
it fo 'cloſe, that had not the judge taken it 
fom me by force, I would not have parted 
with it willingly. In ſhort, I was taken in 
the fact, and fo there was no need to put me 
tothe rack, it was proved ſo plain upon me. 
$ I was committed, tried, condemned, had 
the gentle laſh ; and beſides that, was ſent 
for three years to be an element-daſher, and 
there is an end of the bufineſs. An ele- 
ment-daſher, cried don Quixote, what do 
you mean by that? A gally ſlave anſwered 
the criminal, who was a young fellow about 
four and — old, and ſaid he was 
born at Piedra Hita. 

Then don Quixote examined the ſecond, 
but he was ſo ſad and deſponding, that he 
would make no anſwer; however, the firſt 
rogue informed the knight of his affairs: Sir, 
laid he, this canary-bird keeps us company 
for having ſung too much. Is it poffible, 
cried don Quixote | Are men ſent to the gal- 
lies for ſinging ? Ay, marry are they, quoth 
thearch rogue; for there is nothing worſe than 
o {ing in anguiſh, How, cried don Quixote 
That contradicts the ſaying, „Sing away 
ſorrow, caſt away care.” Ay, but the caſe 
8 different with us, replied the ſlave, He that 


ings in diſaſter, weeps all his life after, This 


83 is 
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is a riddle which I cannot unfold, ſaid don 
Quixote. Sir, ſaid one of the guards, 
Singing in anguiſh,” among theſe gaol 
birds, means to confeſs upon the rack : this 
fellow was put to the torture.and confeſſed 
his crime, which was ſtealing of cattle; and 
becauſe he ſqueaked, or ſung, as they call 
it, he was condemned to the gallies for fix 
whole years, beſides an —— jirks with a 
cat of nine tails, that have whiſked and pow- 
dered his ſhoulders already. Now the rea- | 
ſon why he goes thus mopiſh and out of MI 
ſorts, is only becauſe his comrogues jeer and 
laugh at him continually for not having had | 
the courage to deny ; as if it had not been 
as eaſy for him to have ſaid No as Yes; or | 
as if a fellow taken up on ſuſpicion were not | 
a lucky rogue, when there is no poſitive evi- | 
dence can come againſt him but his own 
tongue; and, in my opinion, they are ſome- I 
| 
K 
| 


what in the right. I think ſo too, ſaid don 
uixote. ä | 

And what have you done, ſaid he, ad- 

dreſſing himſelf to the third? Sir, anſwer- 


ed the fellow, readily and pleaſantly enough, W 2 
I muſt mow the great meadow for five years WW ( 
together for want of twice five ducats. I WM t 
will give twenty with all my heart, ſaid don * 
Quixote, to deliver thee from that miſery. f 
Thank you for nothing, quoth the ſlave; it WM i: 

is juſt like the proverb, After meat comes BW a 
muſtard ;” or, like money to a ſtarving man 

at ſea, when there are no victuals to be .. 
bought with it ; had I had the twenty — Jy 
| ca } 
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cats you offer me before I was tried to have 
greaſed the clerk's (or recorder's) fiſt, and 
have whetted my lawyer's wit, I might have 
been now at ,Toledo in the market-place of 
Zocodover, and not have been thus led along 
like a dog in a ſtring. But heaven is power- 
ful, Baſta ; I ſay no more. | 

Then going to the fourth, who was a ve- 
nerable old don, with a grey beard that 
reached to his boſom, he aſked him the ſame 
queſtion ; whereupon the poor creature fell 
a weeping, and was not able to give him an 
anſwer : ſo the next behind him ſpoke for 
him. Sir, ſaid he, this honeſt perſon is 
condemned to the gallies for four years, hav- 
ing taken his progreſs through the town in 
ſtate, and reſted at the uſual ſtations. That 
is, quoth Sancho, as I take it, after he had 
been expoſed to publick ſhame *. You are 
right, replied the flave; and all this he is 
condemned to for being a broker of human 
fleſh : for, to tell you the truth, the gentle- 
man is a pimp, and, beſides that, he has a 
ſmack of conjuring. If it were not for that 
additional charge of conjuring, ſaid don 
Quixote, he ought not to have been ſent to 
the gallies purely for being a pimp, unleſs it 
were to be general of the gallies: for the pro- 
feſſion of a bawd, pimp, or meſſenger of love, 
is not like other common employments, but 
an office that requires a great deal of prudence 


* Inſtead of the pillory, in Spain, they carry that ſort 
of malefactors, on an aſs through che ftr.ets in a particular 
habit, the crier going before and proclaiming their crime. 
and 
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and ſagacity; an office of truſt and weight, 
and very neceſſary in a well regulated com- 
mon-wealth; nor ſhould it be executed but 
by civil well-deſcended perſons of good na- 
tural parts, and of a liberal education. Nay, 
it were requiſitethere ſhould be a comptroller 
and ſurveyor of the profeſſion as there are of 
others; and a certain and ſettled number of 
them as there are of exchange-brokers. This 
would. be a means to prevent a vaſt number 
of michiefs that happen every day, becauſe 
the profeſſion or trade is followed by poor 
1gnorant pretenders, filly waiting women, 
young giddy brained pages, ſhallow foot- 
men, and ſuch raw unexperienced fort of 
people, 'who in unexpected turns and emer- 
gencies ſtand with their fingers in their 
mouths, know not their right hand from 
their left, but ſuffer — to be ſur- 
prized, and ſpoil all for want of quickneſs 


of invention, either to conceal, on, . 


or bring off, a thing artificially. If I had 
but time I would point out what fort of 
perſons are beſt qualified to be choſen pro- 
feſſors of this moſt neceſſary employment 
in the common-wealth ; however, at ſome 
fitter opportunity I will inform thoſe of it 
who may remedy this diſorder. All I have to 
ſay at preſent is, That the grief I had to ſee 
theſe venerable grey hairs in ſuch diſtreſs, for 
having followed that no leſs uſeful than in- 
genious vocation of pimping, is now loſt in 
my abhorrence of his additional character of 
a conjurer; though I very well know that 

| no 
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no ſorcery in the world can effect or force the 
will, as ſome ignorant credulous perſons 
fondly imagine: for our will is a free faculty, 
and no herb nor charms can conſtrain it. As 
for philtres and ſuch-like compoſitions which 
filly women and deſigned pretenders make, 
they are nothing but certain mixtures and 
poiſonous preparations that make thoſe who 
take them run mad; though the deceivers la- 
bour very much to perſuade us they can make 
one perſon love another ; which, as I have 
already ſaid, is an impoſlible thing, our will 
being a free uncontroulable power. You ſay 
rery well fir, cried the old coupler; and up- 
on my honour I proteſt I am-wholly inno- 
cent as to the charge of witchcraft. As for 
the buſineſs of pimping, I cannot deny it, 
but I never took it to be a criminal function; 


lor my intention was, that all the world 


ſhould taſte the ſweets of love, and en- 
joy each other's — living together in 
mendſhip and peace, free from thoſe griefs 
and jars that unpeople the earth. But my 
harmleſs deſign has not been ſo happy as to 
tinder my being ſent now to a place from 
whence I never expect to return, ſtooping as 
do under the heavy burden of old age, and 
being grievouſly afflifted with the ſtrangury, 
which ſcarce affords me a moment's reſpite 
from pain. This ſaid, the reverend procur- 
er burſt out afreſh into tears and lamentations, 
which melted Sancho's heart ſo much, that 
be pulled a piece of money out of his boſom 
ind gave it to him as an alms. 

Then 
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Then don Quixote turned to the fifth, who 
ſeemed. to be nothing at all concerned, I po 
to ſerve his majeſty, ſaid he, for having been 
ſomewhat too familiar with two of my couſin. 
germans, and two other kind-hearted virgins 
that were ſiſters; by which means I have 
multiplied my kind, and begot ſo odd and in- 
tricate a medly of kindred, that it would 
puzzle a convocation of caſuiſts to reſolve 
their degrees of conſanguinity. All this was 
proved upon me. I had no friends, and what 
was worſe, no money, and ſo was like to 
have ſwung for it : however, I was only-con- 
demned to the gallies for ſix years, and pa- 
tiently ſubmitted to it. I fee] myſelf yet 

oung to my comfort; ſo if my life does 
— hold out, all will be well in time. If 
you will be pteaſed to beſtow ſomething upon 
poor ſinners, heaven will reward you; and 
when we pray, we will be ſure to remember 
you, that your life may be as long and-prol- 
perous as your preſence is goodly and noble. 

This briſk ſpark appeared to be a ſtudent by 
his habit, and ſome of the guards ſaid he was 
a fine ſpeaker, and a good Jatiniſt. 
Aſter him came a man of about thirty years 
old, a clever, well ſet, handſome fellow, on- 
ly he ſquinted horribly with one eye: he was 
— loaded with irons; a heavy chain 
clogged his leg, and was ſo long, that he 
twilted it about his waiſt like a girdle : he 
had a couple of collars about his neck, the 
one to linkibim«to the reſt of the flaves, and 
the other, one af thoſe iron ruffs ce 
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call a keep-friend, or a friend's foot; from 
whence two irons went down to his middle, and 
to there two bars were rivetted a pair of ma- 
nacles that griped him by the fiſts, and were 
ſecured with a large padlock ; fo that he could 
neither lift his hands to his mouth, nor bend 


© down his head towards his hands. Don Quix- 


ote enquiring why he was worſe hampered 
with irons than the reſt ? Becauſe he alone 
has done more rogueries than all the reft, an- 
ſyered one of the guards. This is fuch a 
reprobate, ſueh a devil of a fellow, that no 
nor fetters will hold him; we are not 
ſure he is faſt enought fôr all he is chained ſo. 
What ſort of crimes then has he been guilty 
of; aſked den- Quixote, that he is only ſent 
to the galñes? Why, anſwered the keeper, 
he is condemned to ten years ſlavery, which 
; no better than a civil death: but J need not 
tand to tell you any more of him, but that 
he is that notorious rogue Gines de Paſſa- 
nonte, alias Gineſillo de Parapilla. Hark 
jou, fir; cried the ſlave, fair and ſoftly; 
what a- pox makes you give a gentleman more 
names than he has? Gines is my Chriſtian- 
name, and Paſſamonte my ſir- name, and 
not Gineſillo, nor Parapilla as you ſay. Blood! 

et every man mind what he ſays or it ma 
prove the worſe for him. Do not you be fo 
aucy, Mr. Crack-rope, ſaid the officer to 
um, or perhaps I may make you keep a bet- 
er tongue in your head. It is a ſign, cried 
ne flave, that a man is faſt, and under the 
alt; but one day or other ſomebody ſhall 
know 
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know whether I am called Parapilla, or no. 


Why, Mr. Slip ſtring, returned the officer 
do not people call you by that name ? They 

do, aniwered Gines, but I will make them 
call me otherwiſe, or I will fleece and bite 
them worſe than I care to tell you now, But 

ou, fir, who are fo inquiſitive, continued 

e, turning to don Quixote, if you have a 
mind to give us any thing, pray do it quick- 
5 and go your ways; for 1 — not like to 

and here anſwering queſtions; broil me 
I am Gines de Paſſamonte, I am not aſham- 
ed of my name. As for my life and con- 
verſation, there is an account of them ig 
black and white, written with this numeri- 
cal hand of mine. There he tells you true, 
ſaid the officer, for he has written his own 
hiſtory himſelf, without omitting a tittle of 
his roguiſh pranks; and he has left the ma- 
nuſcript in pawn in the priſon for two hun- 
dred reals: Ay, ſaid Gines, and will re- 
deem it, burn me! though it lay there for 
as many ducats. Then it muſt be an extra- 
ordinary piece, ſaid don Quixote. So ex- 
traordinary, replied Gines, that it far out- 
does not only Lazarillo de Tormes, but 
whatever has been, and ſhall be written in 
that kind : for every word of mine 1s true, 
and no invented ſtories can compare with it 
for variety of tricks and accidents, What 1s 
the title of your book, aſked don Quixote 
The life of Gines de Paſſamonte, replied the 
ſlave. Is it quite finiſhed, aſked the wy 


How the devil can it be finiſhed and I jet 
living) 
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ling, replied the ſlave, There is in it 
ery material point from my cradle, to this 
ny laſt going to the gallies. Then it ſeems 
you have been there before, ſaid don Quix- 
te, To ſerve God and the king I was 
there about four years before, replied Gines : 
| already know how the biſcuit and the 
bulls-pizzle agree with my carcaſe : it does 
not grieve me much to go there again, for 
there I ſhall have leiſure to give a fhniſh'ng 
ſroke to my book. I have the devil knows 
what to add; and in our Spaniſh gallies 
there is always leiſure and idle time enough 
of conſcience : neither ſhall I want ſo much 
for what I have to add, for I know it all by 
heart, 

You ſeem to be a witty fellow, ſaid don 
Quixote, You ſhould have ſaid an unfor- 
tunate one too, replied the ſlave; for that 
bitch Fortune is {till unkind to men of wit. 
You mean to ſuch wicked wretches as your- 
ſelf, ſaid the officer. Look you, Mr. Com- 
niſſary, ſaid Gines, I have already deſired 
you to uſe better language; the law did not 
vive us to your keeping for you to abuſe us, 
but only to conduct us where the king has 
occaſion for us. Let every man mind his 
own buſineſs, and give good words or hold 
his tongue; for by the blood---I will ſay no 
more, murder will out ; there will be a time 
when ſome people's rogueries may come to 
light, as well as thoſe of other folks. The 
oficer being provoked by the ſlave's threats, 
lifted up his ſtaff to ſtrike him; but don 

Vor. I. ® Quixote 
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Quixote ſtepped between them, and defired 
him not to do it, and to conſider, that the 
ſlave was the more to be excuſed for being 
too free with his tongue, ſince he had no 
other member at liberty. Then addreſſing 
himſelf to all the ſlaves, My deareſt bre. 
thren, ſaid he, I find, by what I gather 
from your own words, that though you de- 
ſerve puniſhment for the ſeveral crimes of 
which you ſtand convicted, yet you ſuffer 
execution of the ſentence by conſtraint, and 
merely becauſe you cannot help it. Beſides, 
it is not unlikely but that this man's want of 
reſolution upon the rack, the other's want of 
money, the third's want of friend's and fa- 
vour, and, in ſhort, the judges perverting, 
and wreſting the law, to your great prejudice, 
may have been the, cauſe of your miſ 

Now, as Providence has ſent me into the 
world to relieve the diſtreſſed, and free the 
weak from the ſufferings of tyranny. and op- 
preſſion, according to the duty of my pro- 
feſſion of knight-errantry, theſe confidera- 
tions induce, me to take you under my pro- 
tection. But becauſe it & the part of 2 
prudent man not to uſe violence where fait 
means may be effectual, I deſice you, gen- 
tlemen of the guard, to releaſe theſe poor men, 
there being people enough to ſerve his Majel- 
ty in their places; for it.is a hard caſe, to make: 
ſlaves of men_whon God and nature made 
free.; and you haye the leſs reaſon. to ule theſe 
wretches with ſevexity, ſeeing they neer did, 
you any wrong. 8 for theit 
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fins in the other world; heaven is juſt, you 
know, and will be ſure to puniſh the wicked, 
xs it will certainly reward the good. Con- 
der beſides, gentlemen, that it is neither a 
Chriſtian-like, nor an honourable action, for 
men to be the butchers and tormenters of one 
another ; when no advantage can ariſe from 
it, I chuſe to defire this of you, with fo 
much mildneſs, and in ſo peaceable a manner, 
rentlemen, that I may have occaſion to pay 
ou a thankful acknowledgment, if you will 

pleaſed to grant ſo reaſonable a requeſt : 
but if you provoke me by refuſal, I nwſt 
te obliged to tell you, that this lance, and 
this word, guided by this invincible arm, 
ſhall force you to yield that to my valour which 
you deny to my civil intreaties, 
. A very good jeſt indeed, cried the officer, 
eat the devil makes you dote at ſuch a rate? 
e Wy would you have us ſet at liberty the king's 
- piſoners, as if we had authority to do'it, or you 
„o command it? Go, go about your buſineſs, 
od fir errant, and ſet your baſcn right upon 
« four empty pate = pray do not meddle any 
We 
1 
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further in what does not concern you, for 

ioſe who will play with cats muſt expect to 

de ſeratched, WEI 
in Thou art a cat, and a rat, and a coward 
{- Wi doot, cried don Quixote; and with that 
„be attacked the officer with ſuch a ſudden and 
de. fpriſing fury, that before he had any time 
le: e put himfelf in 4 poſture of defence, he 
id Bi frack him down dangerouſly wounded with 
lt, i lance, and as fortune had ordered it, this 
95 1 happened 
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happened to be the horſeman who was arm. 
ed with a carbine, Wis companions ſtood 
aſtoniſhed at fuch a bold action, but at laſt 
fell upon the champion with their ſwords and 
darts, which might have proved fatal to him, 
had not the ſlaves laid hold of this opportu- 
nity to break the chain, in order to regain 
their liberty: for the guards perceiving their 
endeavours to get looſe, thought it more ma- 
terial to prevent them, than to be fighting a 
madman: but, as he prefied them vigour- 
ouſly on ore ſide, and the ſlaves were oppoſ- 
ing them and freeing themſelves on the other, 
the hurly-burly was ſo great, and the guards 
ſo perplexed, that they did nothing to the 

urpoſe, In the mean time Sancho was help- 
ing Gines de Paſſamonte to get off his gies, 
which he did ſooner than can be imagined; 
and then that active deſperado having ſeized 
the wounded officer's ſword and carbine, he 
joined with don Quixote, and ſometimes aim. 
ing at one, and ſometimes at the other, as if 
he had been ready to ſhoot them, yet fill 
without letting off the piece, the other ſlaves 
at the ſame time pouring vollies of ſtone ſhot 
at the guards, they betook themſelves to thei 
heels, 2 don Quixote and the crimi- 
nals maſters of the field. Sancho, who was 
always for taking care of the main chance, 
was not at all pleaſed with this victory; for 
he gueſſed that the guards who were fel 
would raiſe a hue and cry, and ſoon beat 
their heels with the whole poſſe of the holy 
brotherhood, and take them up for a 4 
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ad rebellion. This made him adviſe his 
maſter to get out of the way as faſt as he 
could, and hide himſelf in the neighbouring 
mountains. I hear you, anſwered don Quix- 
ots to this motion of his ſquire, and I know 
what I have to do. Then calling to him all 
the faves, who by this time had uncaſed the 
keeper to his ſkin, they 1 about him 
to know his pleaſure, and he ſpoke to them 
in this manner: It is the part of generous 
ſpirits to have a grateful ſenſe of the benefits 
hey receive, no crime being more odious than 
ingtatitude. You ſee gentlemen, what I have 
done for your ſakes, and you cannot but be 
ſenſible how highly you are obliged to me. 
Now all the recompence I require is, that 
erery one of you loaden with that chain 
from which I have freed your necks, do in- 
ſtantly repair to the city of Toboſo; and 
there preſenting yourſelves before the lady 
Dulcigea del Toboſo, tell her, that her faith- 
fal rolity, the knight of the woeful counte- 
nance, commanded you to wait on her, and 
allure her of his profound veneration. Then 
you ſhall give her an exact account of every 
particular relating to this famous atchieve- 
ment, by which you once more taſte the ſweets 
of liberty ; which done, I give you leave to, 


ſeek your fortunes where you pleaſe. 


To this the ring-leader and maſter-thief, 
Gines de Paſſamonte, made anſwer for all the 
reſt, What you would have us to do, ſaid he, 
our noble deliverer, is abſolutely impracticable 
and impoſſible ; for we dare not be ſeen alto- 


2 gether 
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gether for the world. We muſt rather part 
and ſculk ſome one way and ſome another 

and lie ſnug in creeks and corners under 

ground, for fear of thoſe damned man-houng; 

that will be after us with a hue and cry: 

therefore all we can and ought to do in a; 

caſe, is to change this —— and ho- 
mage which you would have us pay to the 

lady Dulcinea del Toboſo, into a certain 

number of Ave Maries and Creeds, which we 

will ſay for your worſhip's benefit; and this 
may be done by night or by day, walking or 
ſtanding, and in war as well as in peace: but 
to imagine we will return to our fleſh-pots of 
Egypt, that is to ſay, take up our chains again 
and lug them to the devil knows whither, is 
as unreaſonable as to think it 1s night at ten 
o'clock in the morning. Odſdeath, to expect 
this from us, is to expect pears from an elm- 
tree. Now, by my ſword, replied the knight, 
fir ſon of a whore, ſir Gineſello de Parapilla, 
or whatever be your name, you yourſelf 
ſhall go to Toboſo, like a dog that has ſcald- 
ed his Tail, with the whole chain about your 
ſhoulders. Gines, who was naturally very 
cholerick, judging by don Quixote's extra- 
vagance in freeing them, that he was not ve- 
ry wiſe, winked on his companions, who 
Ie men that underſtood ſigns, preſently fell 
back to the right and left, and pelted don 


uixote with ſuch a ſhower of ſtones, that 10 k. 
all his dexterity to cover himſelf with his . 
mield was now ineffectual, and poor Ro2i- BM ain 


nante no more ebeyed the ſpur, then if i 
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had'only been the ſtatufe of a horſe. As for 
Sancho, he got behind his aſs, and there he 
heltered himſelf from the vollies of flints 
that threatened his bones, while his maſter 
was ſo battered, that in a little time he was 
thrown out of his ſaddle to the ground. He 
was no ſooner down, but. the ſtudent leaped 
on him, took off the baſon from his head, 
and gave him three or four thumps on the 
ſhoulders with it, and then gave it ſo man 
knocks againſt the ſtones, that he almo 
broke it to pieces. After this, they ſtripped 
him of his upper coat, and had robbed him 
of his hoſe too, but that his greaves hindered 
them, They alſo eaſed Sancho of his upper 
coat, and left him in his doublet *; then 
having divided the ſpoils, they ſhifted every 
one for himſelf, thinking more how to avoid 
being taken up and linked again in the chain, 
than of trudging with it to my lady Dulcinea 
del Toboſo. Thus the aſs, Rozinante, 
dancho, and don Quixote, remained indeed 
maſters of the field, but in an ill condition: 
the aſs hanging his head, and penſive, ſhaking. 
his ears now and then, as if the vollies of 
tones had ſtill whizzed about them; Rozi- 
nante lying in a deſponding manner, for he 
had been knocked down as well as his unhap- 
py rider; Sancho uncaſed to his doublet, and 


+ En pelota, which really fignifies tark-naked, as So- 
kino explains it in French, tout nud. But it can hardly 
nean ſo here, as the reader will ſoon ſee, eſpecially if, ac- 
tording to Stevens's dictionary, Pelota was a ſort of garment 
abel in former times in Spain, not known at preſent, 3 

n an 
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and trembling for fear of the holy brother. 
hood; and don Quixote filled with ſullen re. 
gret, to find himſelf fo barbarouſly uſed by 
thoſe whom he had ſo highly obliged, 


CH AP. IX. 


Relates what = the renowned don Quixote 


in the Sierra Morena (black mountain) being 
ene of the rarefl adventures in this authentic 
hiflory. 
O N Quixote finding himſelf ill 
treated, ſaid to his ſquire ; Sancho, I 
have always heard it ſaid, That to do a 
kindneſs to clowns, is like throwing water 
into the ſea#. Had I given ear to thy ad- 
vice, I had prevented this misfortune ; but 
ſince the thing is done, it is needleſs to re. 
pine ; this ſhall be a warning to me for the 
future, That is, quoth Sancho, when the 
devil is blind : but fince you ſay you had 
eſcaped this miſchief had you believed me, 
good fir, believe me now, and you will eſcape 
a greater; for I muſt tell you, that thoſe of the 
holy brotherhood do not ſtand in awe of your 
chivalry, nor do they care a ſtraw for all the 
knights-errant in the world. Methinks | 
already hear their arrows whizzing about my 
ears +. Thou art naturally a coward, San- 
cho, ſaid con Quixote; nevertheleſs, that 
thou mayeſt not ſay that I am obſtinate, and 


It is labour Toft, becauſe they are vngrateful, 
+ The troopers of the holy brotherhcod ride with bv, 
and ſhoot arrows. | | b 
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never follow thy advice, I will take thy coun- 
ſel, and for once convey myſelf out of the 


reach of this dreadful brotherhood, that ſo 


ſtrangely alarms thee; but upon this condi- 
tion, that thou never tell any mortal crea- 
ture, neither while I live, nor after my death, 
that J withdrew myſelf from this danger 
through fear, but merely to comply with thy 
intreaties: for if thou ever. preſume to ſa 
otherwiſe, thou wilt belye me; and from this 
time to that time, and from that time to the 
world's end, I give thee the lye, and thou 
lyeſt, and ſhalt lye in thy throat, as often as 
thou ſayeſt, or but thinkeſt to the contrary, 
Therefore do not offer to reply; for ſhouldeſt 
thou but ſurmiſe, that I would avoid any 
danger, and eſpecially this which ſeems to 
give ſome occaſion or colour for fear, I would 
certainly ſtay here, though unattended and 
done, and expect and face not only the hol 
brotherhood, which thou dreadeſt ſo much, 
but alſo the fraternity or twelve heads of the 
tnbes of Iſrael, the ſeven Maccabees, Caſtor 
and Pollux, and all the brothers and brother- 
hoods in the univerſe, An't pleaſe your wor- 
ſhip, quoth Sancho, to withdraw is not to 
run away, and to ſtay is no wiſe action, when 
there is more reaſon to fear than to hope; 
tis the part of a wiſe man to keep himſelf 
to-day for to-morrow, and not venture all 
Us eggs in one baſket. And forall I am but 
aclown, ora bumpkin, as you may ſay, yet 
| would have you to kobe I Kh 5 
What, and have always taken care of the. 
maln 
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main chance; therefore do not be aſhameq 
of being ruled by me, but even get on horſe- 
back if you are able: come, I will help you 

and then follow; me; for my mind plaguily 
miſgives me, that now one pair of heels will 
ſtand us in more ſtead than two pair of hands, 
Don Quixote, without any reply, made 
ſhift to mount Rozinante, and Sancho on his 
aſs led the way to the neighbouring moun- 
tainous deſart called Sierra Morena*, which 
the crafty ſquire had a deſign to croſs over, 
and get out at the fartheſt end, either at Viſo, 
or Almadovar del Campo, and in the mean 
time to lurk in the craggy and almoſt inac- 
ceſſible retreats of that vaſt mountain, for 
fear of falling into the hands of the holy bro- 
therhood. He was the more eager to ſteer 
this courſe, finding that the — 5 which 
he had laid on his aſs had eſcaped plundering, 
which was a kind of miracle, conſidering 
how narrowly the gally-ſlaves had ſearched 
every where for booty. It was night before 
our two travellers got to the middle and moſt 
deſaryy part of the mountain; where Sancho 
adviſM his maſter to ſtay ſome days, at leaſt 
as long as their proviſions laſted ; and accord- 
ingly: that night they took up their lodging 
between two rocks, among a great number 
of cork-trees : but fortune, which, accord- 
Sierra, though Spaniſh for a mountain, properly means 
(nt a cis, — A aw) from Latin E of in 


ridges riſing and. falling like the teeth of a ſaw. This 
mountain (called Morena from its mocriſh or ſwarthy co, 


loar) parts the Kinzdom of Caſtile from the province of 


ing 
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ing: to the opinion of thoſe that have not the 
light of true faith, guides, appoints, and 
contrives all things as it pleaſes, directed 
Gines de Paſſamonte (that maſter-rogue, who, 
thanks be to don Quixote's force and folly, 
had been put in a condition to do him a 
miſchief) to this very part of the mountain, 
in order to hide himſelf till the heat of the 
purſuit, which he had juſt cauſe to fear, were 
over, He diſcovered ' our adventurers much 
zbout the time that they fell afleep ; and as 
wicked men are always ungrateful, and ur- 
gent neceſſity prompts many to do things at 
the thoughts of which they would ſtart at 
other times. Gines, who was a ſtranger 
o gratitude and humanity, reſolved to ride 
away with Sancho's aſs; as for Rozinante he 
looked upon him as a thing that would nei- 
ther ſell nor pawn ; ſo while poor Sancho la 
ſnoring, he ſpirited, away his darling beaff, 
ad made ſuch haſte, that before day he 
thought himſelf and his prize ſecure from the 
unhappy owner's purſuit. 

Now Aurora with her ſmiling face return- 
d to.enliven- and cheer the earth, but alas 
6. grieve and affright Sancho with* a diſmal 
liſcovery : for he had no ſooner opened his 
tes but he miſſed his aſs ; and finding him- 
el deprived of that dear partner of his for- 
vw WI 06s,.and beſt comfort in his peregrinations, 
„e broke out into the moſt pitiful Jamentati- 
„ Ius in the world; inſomuch that he waked 
of bn Quixote with his moans. O dear child 
| a my. bowels, cried: he, born and bred / 
5 aer my roof, my children's play-fellow, 
the 
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the comfort, of my wife, the envy of my 
neighbours, the eaſe. of my burdens, the 
ſtaff of my life, and, in a word, half my 
maintenance; for with fix and twenty mara- 
vedis, which were daily earned by thee, I 
made ſhift to keep half my — Don 
Quixote, who eaſily gueſſed the cauſe of 
theſe complaints, ſtrove to comfort him 
with kind condoling words, and learned diſ- 
courſes upon the uncertainty of human hap- 
pineſs ; but nothing proved ſo effeCtual to 
aſſwage his ſorrow, as the promiſe which his 
maſter made him of drawing a bill of ex- 
change on his niece for three aſſes out of 
five which he had at home, payable to San- 
cho Panza, or his order ; which prevailing 
argument ſoon dried up his tears, huſhed his 
ſighs and moans, and turned his complaints 
into thanks to his generous maſter for ſo un- 

expected a favour, | 
And now, as they wandered further in 
theſe mountains, don Quixote was tranſport- 
ed with joy to find himſelf where he might 
fatter his ambition with the hopes of freſh 
adventures to ſignalize his valour ; for theſe 
vaſt deſarts made him call to mind the won- 
derful exploits of other knights-errant, per- 
formed in ſuch ſolitudes. Filled with thoſe 
airy notions, he thought on nothing elle : 
but Sancho was for more ſubſtantial food; 
and thinking himſelf quite out of the reach 
of the holy brotherhood, his only care was 
to fill his belly with the relicks of the cleri- 
cal booty; and thus ſitting ſideling, as wo- 
Men 
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men do, upon his beaſt *, he lily took out 
one piece of met, then another, and kept 
his grinders gofhg faſter than his feet. Thus 
trudging on, he would not have given a ruſh 
to have met with any other adventure. 
While he was thus employed, he obſerved 
that his maſter endeavoured to take up ſome- 
thing that lay on the ground with the end of 
his lance: this made him run to help him 


to lift up the bundle, which proved to be 


a pormanteau, and the ſeat of a ſaddle that 
were half or rather quite rotted by lying 
expoſed to the weather, The pormanteau 
was ſomewhat heavy ; and don Quixote hav- 
ing ordered Sancho to ſee what it contained, 
though it was ſhut with a chain and padlock, 
he eaſily ſaw what was in it through the 


cracks, and pulled out four fine holland 


v It is ſcarce twenty lines ſince Sancho loſt his aſs, as 
Mr. Jarvis obſerves, and here he is upon his back again. 
The beſt excuſe for this evident blunder, adds that gentle- 
man, is Horace's aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus, Upon 
which occaſion the ſame gentleman, in his preface, asks, 
But what if Cervantes made this ſeeming ſlip on purpoſe for 


a bait to tempt the minor criticks z in the ſame manner as, 


in another place, he makes the princeſs of Micomicon land 
at Oſſuna, which is no ſea-port ? As by that he introduced 
a fine ſatire on an eminent Spaniſh hiſtorian of his time, 
who had deſcribed it as ſuch in his hiſtory ; ſo by this he 
might have taken occaſion to reflect on a parallel incident 
in Arioſto, where Brunelo, at the fiege of Albraca, ſteals a 


| horſe from between the legs of Sacripante king of Circafſiz, 


It is, adds this judicious critick, the wery delence the author 
makes for it himſelf in the fourth chapter of the ſecond 
part, where, by the way, both the Italian and old Engli h 
tranſlators have preſerved the excuſe, though by their aiter- 
ing the text they had taken away the occaſion of it, 


. U ſhirts, 
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ſhirts, and other clean and faſhionable lin. 
en, beſides a conſiderable quantity of gold 
tied up in a handkerchief, Bleſs my eye | 
light, ſaid Sancho; and now heaven I thank 
thee for ſending us ſuch a lucky adventure 
once in our lives: with that, groping fur- 
ther in the portmanteau, he found a table 
book very richly bound. Give me that, ſaid 
don Quixote, and do thou keep the gold. 
Heaven reward your worſhip, ſaid Sancho, 
kiſſing his maſter's hand, and at the ſame 
time clapping up the linen and the other 
things into the bag where he kept the vic- 
tuals. I fancy, ſaid don Quixote, that ſome 
perſon, having loſt his way in theſe moun- 
tains, has been met by robbers, who have 
murdered him, aud buried his body ſome- 


where hereabouts. Sure your worſhip's mi- 
taken, anſwered Sancho; for had they been 
highwaymen, they would never have left 
ſuch a booty behind them. Thou art in the L 
right, replied don Quixote; and therefore ! 
cannot imagine what it muſt be. But ſtay, I 
I will examine the table book, perhaps we 
ſhall find ſomething written in that, which l 
0 


will help us to diſcover what I would know. 
With that he opened it, and the firſt thing WF » 
he found was the following rough draught of 
a ſonnet, fairly enough written to be read 
with caſe; ſo he read it aloud, that Sancho 
might know what it contained as well as 


himſelf : | 


THE 
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THERE SOL, VE. 


A SONNET. 


ih OVE is a god ne'er knows our pain, 
Or cruelty's his darling attribute; 
Elſe he'd ne'er force me to complain, 


And to his ſpite my raging pain impute. 


But ſure if love's a god, he muſt 
Have knowledge equal to his pow'r ; 
And *tis a crime to think a god unjuſt : 
Whence then the pains that now my heart 
devour ? 


From Phyllis? No: Why do I pauſe ? 
Such cruel ills ne'er boaſt ſo ſweet a cauſe ; 
Nor from the gods ſuch torments we dg. 
bear, 
Let death then quickly be my cure : 
When thus we ills unknown endure, 
Tis ſhorteſt to deſpair, 


The devil of any thing can be picked out 
of this, ſaid Sancho, unleſs you can tell 
who that ſame Phyll is. I did not read 
Phyll, but Phyllis, ſaid don Quixote, O 
then, mayhap the man has loſt his filly-foal. 
Phyllis, faid don Quixote, is the name of a 
ady that is beloved by the author of this 
ſonnet, who ſeems to be a tolerable poet *, 
er J have but little judgement, Why then, 

* Cervantes himſelf, 


U 2 ſaid 
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ſaid Sancho, belike your worſhip underſtands 
how to make verſes too ? That T do, anſwer- 
ed the knight, and better than you imagine, 
as you ſhall ſee, when I ſhall give you a 
letter written all in verſe to carry to my lady 
Dulcinea del Toboſo: for I muſt inform 
you, friend Sancho, all the knights-errant, 
or at leaſt the greateſt part of them, in for. 
mer times were great poets, and as great mu- 
ſicians; thoſe qualifications, or to ſpeak 
better, thoſe two gifts, or accompliſhments, 
being inſeparable Bom amorous adventures : 
though I muſt confeſs the verſes of the knights 
in former ages are not altogether ſo polite, 

nor fo adorned with words, as with thoughts 
and inventions, 

Good fir, quoth Sancho, look again into 
the pocket-book, mayhap you will find ſome- 
what that will inform you of what you would 
know, With that don Quixote turning 
over the leaf, Here is ſome proſe, cried he, 
and TI think it is the ſketch of a love-letter, 
O! good your worſhip, faid Sancho, read 
it out by all means; for I mightily delight 
in hearing of love- ſtories. 

Don Quixote read it aloud, and found 


what follows ; 


« H E falſhood of your promiſes, and 

* my deſpair, hurry me from you for 
ever; and you ſhall ſooner hear the news of 
my death, than the cauſe of my complaints. 
You have forſaken me, ungrateful fair, for 


one more wealthy indeed, but not more de- 
a ſerving 


* 
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ſerving than your abandoned ſlave. Were 
virtue eſteemed a treaſure equal to its worth by 

our unthinking ſex, I muſt preſume to ſay, 
{ ſhould have no reaſon to envy the wealth of 
others, and no misfortune to bewail. What 
our beauty has raiſed, your actions have de- 
boyed ; the firſt made me miſtake you for an 
angel, but the laſt convinced me you are a 
woman, However, O!] too lovely diſturber 
of my peace, may uninterrupted reſt and 
downy eaſe engroſs your happy hours; and 
may forgiving heaven ſtill keep your huſ- 
band's perfidiouſneſs concealed, leaſt it ſhould 
coſt your repenting heart a ſigh for the inju- 
{tice you have done to ſo faithful a lover, and 
ſo I ſhould be prompted to a revenge which I 
do not deſire to take. Farewel.“ 


This letter, quoth don Quixote, does not 
give us any further inſight into the things we 
would know ; all I can infer from it is, that 
the perſon who wrote it was a * lover: 
and ſo turning over the remaining leaves, he 
found ſeveral other letters. and verſes, ſome 
of which were legible, and ſome ſo ſcribbled, 
that he could make nothing of them. As for 
thoſe he read, he could meet with nothing in 
them but accuſations, complaints, and expoſ- 
tulations, diſtruſts, and jealouſies, - pleaſures, 
and diſcontents, favours and diſdain, the one 
highly valued, the other as mournfully reſent- 
J ed. And while the knight was poring on 
x WH tie table book, Sancho was rumaging the 
>- bortmanteau, and the ſeat of the ſaddle, with 
g 33 that 
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that exactneſs, that he did not leave a corner 
unſearched, nor a ſeam unripped, nor a 
ſingle lock of wool unpicked ; for the gold 
he had found, which was above an hundred 
ducats, had but whetted his greedy appetite, 
and made him wild for more. Yet though 
this was all he could find, he thought himſelf 
well paid for the more than Herculean labours 
he had undergone; nor could he now repine 
at his being toſſed in a blanket, the ſtraining 
and griping operation of the balſam, the be- 
neditions of the packſtaves and leavers, the 
fiſticuffs of the lewd carrier, the loſs of his 
cloak, his dear wallet, and of his dearer aſs, and 
all the hunger, thirſt, and fatigue which he 
had ſuffered in his kind maſter's ſervice. On 
the other ſide, the knight of the woeful figure, 
ſtrangely deſired to know who was the own- 
er of the portmanteau, gueſling by the verſes, 
the letter, the linen, and the gold, that he 
was a perſon of worth, whom the diſdain and 
unkindneſs of his miſtreſs had driven to deſpair. 
At lenghth, however, he gave over the 
thoughts of it, diſcovering nobody through 
that vaſt deſert ; and ſo he rode on, wholly 
guided by Rozinante's diſcretion, which al- 
ways made the grave ſagacious creature chuſe 
the plaineſt and ſinootheſt way; the malter 
ftill firmly believing, that in thoſe woody un- 
cultivated foreſts he ſhould infallibly ſtart 
ſome wonderful adventure. 

And indeed, while theſe hopes poſſeſſed 
him, he ſpied upon the top of a ſtony crag 
juſt before kim a man that ſkipped from rock 
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to rock, over briars and buſhes, with won- 
derful agility. He ſeemed to be naked from 
the waiſt upwards, with a thick black beard, 
his hair long, and ſtrangely tangled, his head, 
legs, and feet bare; on his hips a pair of 
breeches, that appeared to be of ſad coloured 
velvet, but ſo tattered and torn, that they diſ- 
covered his ſkin in many places. heſe 
particulars were obſerved by don Quixote 
while he paſied by ; and he followed him, 
endeavouring to overtake him, for he pre- 
ſently — this was the owner of the 
portmanteau. But Rozinante, who was na- 
turally flow and phlegmatic, was in too 
weak a caſe beſides to run races with ſo ſwift 
an apparition: yet the knight of the woeful 
figure reſolved to find out that unhappy crea- 
ture, though he were to beſtow a whole 

r in the ſearch; and to that intent he or- 
dered Sancho to beat one fide of the moun- 
tain, while he hunted the other. - In good 
ſooth, quoth Sancho, your worſhip muſt ex- 
cuſe me as to that; for if I but offer to 
ſtir an inch from you I am almoſt frighted 
out of my ſeven ſenſes : and let this ferve 
you hereafter for a warning, that you may 
not ſend me a nail's breadth from your pre- 
ſence, Well, ſaid the knight, I will take 
thy caſe into conſideration ; and it does not 
diſpleaſe me, Sancho, to ſee thee thus re- 
ly upon my valour, which ] dare aſſure thee 
ſhall never fail thee, though thy very ſoul 
ſhould be ſc:red out of thy body. Follow 
me tLerefoce ſtep by ſtep, with as much haſte 


as 
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as is conſiſtent with good ſpeed ; and let thy 
eyes pry every where while we ſcarch eve 
part of this rock, where it is probable we 
may meet with that wretched mortal who 
. doubtleſs is the owner of the portmanteau. 
 Odſnigs, fir, quoth Sancho, I had rather 
out of his way ; for ſhould we chance to 
meet him, and he lay claim to the portman- 
teau, it is a plain caſe I ſhall be forced to part 
with the money : and therefore I think it 
much better, without making ſo much ado, 
to let me keep it bona fide, till we can light 
on the right owner ſome more eaſy way, and 
without dancing after him ; which may not 
happen till we have ſpent all the money ; and 
in that caſe I am free from the law, and he 
may go whiſtle for it. Thou art miſtaken, 
Sancho, cried don Quixote, for ſeeing we 
have ſome reaſon to think, that we know who 
is the owner, we are bound in conſcicnce to 
endeavour to hnd him out, and reſtore it to 
him ; the rather, becauſe ſhould we not now 
{trive to meet him, yet the ſtrong preſump- 
tion we have that the goods belong to him, 
would make us poſſeſſors of them mala fide, 
and render us as guilty as if the party whom 
we ſuſpect to have loſt the things was really 
the right owner : therefore, friend Sancho, 
do not think much of ſearching for him, 
ſince if we find him out it will extremely 
eaſe my mind. With that he ſpurred Rozi- 
nante; and Sancho, not very well pleaſed, 
followed him, comforting himſelf however 


with the hopes of the three aſſes which his 
maſter 
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maſter had promiſed him. So when they had 
rode over the greateſt part of the mountain, 
they came to a brook, where they found a 
21 lying dead, with her ſaddle and bridle 
about her, and herſelf half devoured by beaſts 
and birds of prey; which diſcovery further 
confirmed them in their ſuſpicion, that the 
man who fled from them was the owner of the 
mule and portmanteau. Now as they pauſed 
and pondered upon this, they heard a whiſt- 
ling like that of ſome ſhepherd keeping his 
locks; and preſently after, upon their left 
hand, they ſpied a great number of goats 
with an old herdſman after them on the 
top of the mountain. Don Quixote called 
out to him, and deſired him to come down; 
but the goat-herd, inſtead of anſwering him, 
alked them in as loud a tone how they 
came thither in thoſe deſarts, where ſcarce 
any living creatures reſorted, except goats, 
wolves, and other wild beaſts ? Sancho told 
him, they would ſatisfy him as to that point 
If he would come where they were. With 
that the goat-herd came down to them ; and 
ſeeing them look upon the dead mule, That 
ad mule, ſaid the old fellow, has lain in 
tat very place this fix months; but pray 
tell me, good people, have you not met the 
maſter of it by the way ? We have met no- 
body, anſwered don Quixote ; but we found 
a portmanteau and a ſaddle-cuſhion not far 
from this place. I have ſeen it too, quoth 
the goat-herd, but I never durſt meddle with 
It, nor ſo much as come near it, for _ of 
Omèe 
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ſome miſdemeanor, left I ſhould be Charg- 
ed with having ſtollen ſomewhat out of it: 
for who knows what might happen | The 
devil is ſubtle, and ſometimes lays baits in 
our way to tempt us, or blocks to make 
us ſtumble. It is juft fo with me, gaf- 
fer, quoth Sancho, for I ſaw the portman- 
teau too, do ye fee, but the devil a bi& 
would I come within a ftone's throw of 
it; no, there I found it, and there I left it, 
i'faith, it ſhall even lie there ſtill for me. He 
that ſteals a bell-weather ſhall be diſcovered 
by the bell. Tell me, honeſt friend, aſked 
don Quixote, doſt thou know who is the 
owner of thoſe things? All I know of the 
matter, anſwered the goat-herd, is, that it 
is now ſix months, little more or leſs, ſince 
to a certain ſheepfold, three leagues off, 
there came a young well- featured proper gen- 
tleman in good cloaths, and under him this 
ſame mule that now lies dead, with the 
cuſhion and cloak-bag, which you ſay you 
met but touched not. He aſked us which 
was the moſt defart part of theſe mountains ! 
and we told him this where we are now ; and 
in that we ſpoke the plain truth, for ſhould 
you venture to go but half a league fur- 
ther, you would hardly be able to get back 
again in haſte; and I marvel how you did get 
ſo far, for there is neither highway nor foot- 
path that may direct a man this way. Now, 
as ſoon as the young gentleman had heard 
our anſwer, he turned about his mule, and 
made to the place we ſhewed him, leaving 
| us 
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us all with a hugeous liking to his comeli- 
neſs, and ſtrangely marvelling at his de- 
mand, and the CS. he' made towards the 
middle of the mountain. After that we heard 
no more of him for a great while, till one 
day by chance one of the ſhepherds com- 
ing by, he fell upon him without ſay- 
ing why or wherefore, and beat him without 
mercy : after that he went to the aſs that 
carried our victuals, and taking away all 
the bread and cheeſe that was there, he 
tripped back again to the mountain with 
wonderous ſpeed. Hearing this, a great 
number of us together reſolved to find him 
out; and when we had ſpent the beſt part 
of two days in the thickeſt of the foreſt, we 
found him at laſt lurking in the hollow of a 
huge cork-tree, from whence he came forth 
to meet us as mild as could be. But then he 
was ſo altered, his face was ſo disfigured, 
wan, and ſun-burnt, that had it not been for 
his attire, which we made ſhift to know 
gain, though it was all in rags and tatters, 
we could not have thought it had been the 
ſame man. He ſaluted us courteouſly, and 
immediately acquainted us in a very few 
words, mighty handſomely put together, that 
we were not to marvel to fe him in that man- 
ner, for that it behoved him ſo to be, that 
he might fulfil a certain penance enjoined 
him for the great ſins he had committed. We 
prayed him to tell us who he was, but he 
would by no means do it: we likewiſe de- 
tired him to let us know where we might find 


him, that whenſoever he wanted victuals we 
might 
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might bring him ſome, which we told him 
we would be ſure to do, for otherwiſe he would 
be ſtarved in that barren place; requeſting 
him, that if he did not like that motion 
neither, he would at leaſt come and aſk us 
for what he wanted, and not take it by force 
as he had done. He thanked us heartily for 
our offer, and begged pardon for that inju- 
ry, and promiſed to aſk it henceforwards as 
an alms, without ſetting upon any one, 
As for his place of abode, he told us he had 
none certain, but wherever night caught 
him, there he lay ; and he ended his diſcourſe 
with ſuch bitter moans, that we muſt have 
had hearts of flint had we not had a 
feeling of them, and kept him company 
therein ; chiefly conſidering we beheld him 
ſo ſtrangely altered from what we had ſeen 
him before; for, as I ſaid, he was a very 
fine comely young man, and by his ſpeech 
and behaviour we could gueſs him to be well 
born, and a court-like ſort of a body : for 
though we were but clowns, yet ſuch was 
his genteel behaviour, that we could not 
help being taken with-it. Now as he was 
talking to us, he ſtopped of a ſudden as 
if he had been quite ftruck dumb, fixing 
his eyes ſtedfaſtly on the ground; whereat 
we all ſtood in a maze, After he had thus 
ſtared a good while, he ſhut his eyes, then 
opened them again, bit his lips, knit his 
brows, clinched his fiſts; and then riſing 


from the ground, whereon he had thrown 


_ himſelf a little before, he flew at the * 
5 that 
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that ſtood next to him with ſuch a fury, that 
if we had not pulled him off by main force, he 
would have bit and thumped him to death ; 
and all the while he cried out, Ah!] traitor 
Ferdinand, here, here thou ſhalt pay for 
the wrong thou haſt done me; I mult rip 
up that falſe heart of thine 3” and a deal 
more he added, all in diſpraiſe of that ſame 
Ferdinand, After that he flung from us with- 
out ſaying a word, leaping over the buſhes 
and brambles at ſuch a ſtrange rate, that it 
was impoſſible for us to come at him; from 
which we gathered, that his madneſs comes 
on him by fits, and that ſame one called Fer- 
dinand had done him an ill turn, that hath 
brought the poor young man to this paſs. And 
this hath been confirmed ſince that many and 
many times; for when he is in his right 
ſenſes he will come and beg for victuals, and 
thank us for it with tears: but when he is in 
his mad fit, he will beat us though we offer 
him meat civily: and to tell you the truth, ſirs, 
added the goat-herd, I and four others, of 
whom two are my men, and the other two 
my friends, yeſterday agreed to look for him 
til we ſhould find him out, to carry him ei- 
ther by fair means or by force to Almodover 
town, that is but eight leagues off : and there 
we will have him cured if poſſible, or at leaſt 
we ſhall learn what he is when he comes to 
his wits, and whether he has any [riends to 
whom he may be ſent back. This is all I 
know of the matter; and I dare aſſure you, 
that the owner of thoſe things which you ſaw 

Vor, I. X in 
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in the way is the ſelf-ſame body that went ſo 
nimbly by you, for don Quixote had by this 
time acquainted the goat-herd of his having 

ſeen that man ſkipping among the rocks. 
The knight was wondertully concerned 
when he had heard the goat-herd's ſtory, and 
renewed his reſolution of finding out that 
diſtracted wretch, whatever time and pains it 
might coſt him. But fortune was more pro- 
pitious to his deſires than he could reaſonably 
have expected : for juit as they were ſpeaking 
they ſpied him right againſt the place where 
they ſtood, coming towards them out of the 
cleft of a rock, muttering ſomewhat to him- 
ſelf, which they could not well have under- 
ſtood had they been cloſe by him, much leſs 
could they gueſs his meaning at that diſtance, 
His apparel was ſuch as has already been ſaid, 
only don Quixote obſerved when he drew 
nearer, that he had on a ſhamoy waiſtcoat 
torn in many places, which yet the knight 
found to be perfumed with amber ; and by 
this, as alſo by the reſt of his clothes, and 
other conjectures, he judged him to be a man 
of ſome quality. As ſoon as the unhappy 
creature came near them, he ſaluted them 
very civily, but with a hoarſe voice. Don 
Quixote returned his civilities, and alighting 
from Rozinante, accoſted him in a very 
graceful manner, and hugged him cloſe in 
his arms, as if he had been one of his in— 
timate acquaintance. The other, whom we 
may venture to call The knight of the ragged 
figure, as well as don Quixote The * 
| 0 
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of the woeful figure, having got looſe from 
that embrace, could not forbear ſtepping 
back a little, and laying his hands on the 
ſhoulders of the knight, he ſtood ſtaring in 
his face, as if he had been ſtriving to call to 
mind whether he had known him before, 
probably wondering as much to behold don 
Quixote's countenance, armour, and ſtrange 
feure, as don Quixote did to ſee his tattered 
condition : but the firſt that opened his mouth 
after this pauſe was the razged knight, as 
you ſhall find by the remaining part of this 


ſtory. 
G 
The continuation of the adventure of Sierra Mo- 
rena. 


HE hiſtory relates, that don Quixote 
liſtened with great attention to the diſ- 
aſterous knight of the mountain, who began 
the converſation thus. Truly, fir, though 
| have not the honour to know you, I am 
much obliged to you for your expreſſions of 
civility and friendſhip with which you treat 
me; and I could wiſh I were in a condition 
to convince you otherwiſe than by words of 
the deep ſenſe I have of them: but my hap- 
leſs fortune leaves me nothing to return for ſo 
many favours but unprofitable withes, Sir, 
anſwered don Quixote, I have ſo hearty a de- 
lire to ſerve you, that I was fully reſolved not 
to quit theſe mountains till I had found you, 
that I might know from yourſelf, whether 
the difcontents that have urged you to make 
X 2 choice 
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choice of this unuſual courſe of life might not 
admit of a remedy ; for if they do, you ma 
be aſſured I will leave no means untried till ] 
have purchaſed you that eaſe which I heartily 
wiſh you: or it your diſaſters are of that fa. 
tal kind, that exclude you for ever from the 
hopes of comfort or relief, then will I min- 
le ſorrows with you, and by ſharing your 

load of grief help you to bear the oppreſſ— 
ing weight of aftliction : for it is the only | 
comfort of the miſerable to have a ſympa- | 
thiſing friend. If then good intentions may 
plead merit, or a grateful requital, let me | 
intreat you, fir, by that generous nature that 
ſhoots through the gloom with which adver- 
ſity has clouded your graceful outſide; nay, 
let me conjure you by the darling object of 
our wiſhes, to let me know who you are, 

and what ſtrange misfortunes have urged 
ou to withdraw from the converſe of your 

fellow creatures, to bury yourſelf alive in 
this horrid ſolitude, where you linger out a 
wretched being, a ſtranger to eaſe, to all 
mankind, and even to yourſelf, And I ſo- 
lemnly ſwear, added don Quixote, by the 
order of knighthood, of which I am an un- 
worthy profeſſor, that if you will fo far gra- 
tify this my requeſt, I will aſſiſt you to the 
utmoſt of my power, either by remedying 
= diſaſter, if it is not paſt redreſs, or, at 
eaſt, I will become your partner in ſorrow, 
and ſtrive to eaſe it by a ſociety in ſadneſs. 
The knight of the wood, hearing the 


knight of the woeful figure talk in this man- 
ner, 
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ner, could do nothing but gaze, ſtare, and 
view and review him from head to foot; and 
at length having examined him, he ſaid, ſir, 
if you have got any food, for heaven's ſake 
we it me, and when my hunger is abated, 
| ſhall be better able to comply with your de- 
fires, which your great civilities and unde- 
ſerved offers oblige me to ſatisfy. Sancho 
and the goat-herd hearing this, preſently took 
out ſome victuals, the one out of his bag, 
the other out of his ſerip, and gave it to the 
ragged knight to allay his hunger, who im- 
mediately fell on with that greedy haſte, that 
he ſeemed rather to devour than feed ; for 
he uſed no intermiſſion between bit and bit, 
ſo greedily he chopped them up: and all the 
time he was eating, neither he nor the ſpec- 
tators ſpoke the leaſt word, When he had 
allwaged his voracious appetite, he beckon- 
ed to don Quixote and the reſt to follow 
him and, after he had brought them to a 
neighbouring meadow, he laid himſelf down 
at his eaſe on the graſs, where the reſt of the 
company followed his example, neither he 
nor they having yet ſpoke a word ſince he 
tell to eating, he began in this manner. 
Gentlemen, ſaid he, if you deſire to be 
informed of my misfortunes, you muſt pro- 
wiſe me beforchand not to cut off the thread 
of my doleful ſtory with any queſtions, or 
any other interruption ; for in the very in- 
ſtant that any of you does it, I thall leave 
off abruptly ; and will not afterwards go on 
with my narration, This warning put don 


X 3 Quixote 
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Quixote in mind of Sancho's ridiculous tale, 
which by his neglect in not telling the goats, 
was brought to an untimely concluſion, ] 
only give you this precaution, added the ragg- 
ed knight, becauſe I would be quick in my 
relation ; for the very remembrance of my 
former misfortune brings freſh addition to 
my woe ; and yet I promiſe you I will en- 


deavour to omit nothing that is material, that | 


you may have as full an account of my miſ. 
fortunes as I am ſenſible you deſire. There- 
upon don Quixote, for himſelf and the reſt of 
the company, having promiſed him unin- 


terrupted attention, he proceeded in this 


manner, 
My name is Cardenio, the place of my 
nativity one of the beſt cities in Andaluſia, 
my deſcent noble *, my parents wealthy : 
but my misfortunes are ſo great, that they 
have Lubdef filled my relations with the 
deepeſt of ſorrows ; nor are they to be re- 
medied with wealth, for goods of fortune 
avail but little againſt the anger of heaven. 
In the ſame town dwelt the charming Lu- 
cinda, the greateſt beauty that ever nature 
framed, equal in deſcent and fortune to my- 
ſelf, but more happy and leſs conſtant. | 
loved, nay adored her almoſt from her in- 
fancy; and from her tender years ſhe blcli- 
ed me with as kind a return as is ſuitable 
with the innocent freedom of that age. Our 
parents were not ignorant of our mutual at- 
fection; nor did they oppoſe the growti 
* Al! the gentry in Spain are called noble. of 
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of this inoffenſive paſſion, which they 
perceived could have no other conſe- 
quences than a happy union of our fami- 
lies by marriage; a thing which'the equality 
of our births and fortunes did indeed of itſelf 
almoſt invite us to. Afterwards our paſſions ſo 
grew up with our years, that Lucinda's father, 
either judging our uſual familiarity prejudicial 
to his daughter's honour, or for ſome other 
reaſons, forbid me to continue my frequent 
viſits to his houſe : but this reſtraint proved 
but like that which was uſed by the parents 
of the loving Thiſbe, ſo celebrated by the 
poets, and but added flames to flames, and im- 
patience to deſires, As our tongues were 
now debarred their former privilege, we had 
recourſe to our pens, which aſſumed the greater 
freedom to diſcloſe the moſt hidden ſecrets of 
our hearts; for the preſence of the beloved 
object often heightens a certain awe and baſh- 
fulneſs that diſorders, confounds, and ſtrikes 
dumb, even the moſt paſſionate lover. How 
many letters have I writ to that lovely charmer! 
How many ſoft moving verſes have I addrefl- 
ed to her | What kind, yet honourable returns 
have I received from her! the mutual pledges 
of our ſecret love, and the innocent conſola- 
tions of a violent paſſion. At length my pa- 
tience exhauſted, my heart almoſt conſumed 
with the deſire of ſeeing her, I reſolved to re- 
move thoſe bars with which her father's care 
and decent caution obſtructed my only happi- 
neſs, by demanding her of him in marriage : 
he very civily told me, that he thanked me 
for 
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for the honour I did him, but that J had a 
father alive, whoſe conſent was to be obtain. 
ed as well as his, and who was the moſt 
proper perſon, to make ſuch a propoſal, [ 
thanked him in return for his polite anſwer, 
and thought it carried ſome ſhew of reaſon, 
not doubting but my father would readily con- 
ſent to the propoſal. I therefore immediate] 

went to wait on him, with a deſign to beg 
his approbation and aſſiſtance. I found him 
in his chamber with a letter opened before 
him, which, as ſoon as he ſaw me, he put 
into my hand before I could have time to 
acquaint him with my buſineſs. Cardenio, 
ſaid he, you will ſec by this letter the extraor- 
dinary kindneſs that duke Ricardo has for you, 
I ſuppoſe I need not tell you, gentlemen, that 
this duke Ricardo is a grandee of Spain, moſt 
of whoſe eſtate lies in the beſt part of Andaluſia, 
I read the letter and found it contained fo kind 
and advantageous an offer, that my father 
could not but accept of it with thankfulneſs: 
for the duke intreated him to ſend me to him 
with all ſpeed, that I might be the compa- 
nion of his eldeſt fon, promiſing withal to ad- 
vance me to a poſt anſwerable to the good opi- 
nion he had of me. This unexpected news 
{truck me dumb; but my ſurprize and diſap- 
pointment were much greater, when J heard 
my father ſay to me, Cardenio, you mult get 
ready to be gone in two days: in the mean 
time give heaven thanks for opening you 2 
way to that preferment which I know you de- 


ſerve, After this wiſe admonition, he * 
* 
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ed other advices as became a prudent fa- 
ther and a man of bufineſs, and then he left 
me. The day appointed for my — ſoon 
came; however, the night that preceded it, 
I ſpoke to Lucinda at her window, and told 
her what had happened. I alſo paid her fa- 
ther a viſit, and informed him of it, beſeech- 
ing him to preſerve his good opinion of me, 
and defer the beſtowing of his daughter till 
| had been with duke Ricardo, which he 
kindly promiſed me: and then Lucinda and 
, after an exchange of vows and proteſta- 
tions of eternal fidelity, took our leaves of 
each other with all the griet which two ten- 
der and paſſionate lovers can feel at a ſepa- 
lation. 

at length arrived at the ſeat of duke Ri- 
cardo, who received and entertained me with 
that extraordinary kindneſs and civility that 
{con raiſed the envy of his greateſt favourites. 
But he that moſt endearingly careſſed me 
was the duke's ſecond ſon, don Ferdinand, 
2 young, airy, handſome, generous gentle- 
man, and of a very amorous diſpoſition ; he 
ſeemed to be overjoyed at my coming, and 
in a moſt obliging manner told me, he would 
have me one of his moſt intimate friends. 
In ſhort, he ſo really convinced me of his 
affection, that though his elder brother gave 
me many teſtimonies of love and eſteem, yet 
could J eaſily diſtinguiſh between their fa- 
ours. Now, as it is common for boſom 
friends to keep nothing ſecret from each 


other, don Ferdinand, relying as much on my 
| fidelity 
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fidelity as I had reaſon to depend on his, re- 
vealed to me his molt private thoughts; and, 
among the reſt, his being in love with the 
daughter of a very wealthy farmer, who was 
his father's vaſlal. The beauty of that love- 
ly country maid, her virtue, her diſcretion, 
and the other graces of her mind, gained her 
the admiration of all thoſe who approached 
her: and thoſe uncommon endowments had 
ſo charmed the ſoul of don Ferdinand, that 
finding it abſolutely impoſhble to corrupt her 
chaſtity, ſince ſhe would not yield to his em- 
braces as a miſtreſs, he reſolved to marry her. 
I thought myſelf obliged by all the ties of 
friendſhip and gratitude, to diſſuade him from 
ſo unſuitable a match ; and therefore I made 
uſe of ſuch arguments as might have diverted 
any one but ſo confirmed a lover from ſuch 
an unequal choice. At laſt, finding them all 
ineffectual, I reſolved to communicate the 
whole affair to the duke his father : but don 
Ferdinand was too clear-ſighted not to read 
my deſign in my great diſlike of his reſolutions, 
and dreading ſuch a diſcovery, which he 
knew my duty to his father might well war- 
rant in ſpite of our intimacy, ſince I looked 
upon ſuch a marriage as highly prejudicial to 
them both, he made it his buſineſs to hinder 
me from betraying his paſſion to his father, 
aſſuring me there would be no need to reveal 
it to him, To blind me the more effectually, 
he told me he was willing to try the power of 
abſence that common cure of love, thereby to 


wear out and loſe his unhappy paſſion z — 
tha 
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that in order to this, he would take a journey 
with me to my father's houſe, on pretence of 
ſeeing and purchaſing ſome fine horſes in our 
town, which produces the beſt in the world. 
No ſooner had J heard this plauſible propoſal 
but I approved of it, prompted by the intereſt 
of my own love, that made me fond of an 
opportunity to ſee my abſent Lucinda, I have 
heard fince that don Ferdinand had alread 

been bleſſed by his miſtreſs, with all the li- 
berty of boundleſs love, upon a promiſe of 
marriage, and that he only waited an oppor- 
tunity to diſcover it with ſafety, being afraid 
of incurring his father's indignation. But as 
what we call love in young men is too often 
only an irregular paſſion, and boiling deſire, 
that has no other object than ſenſual plea- 
ſure, and vaniſhes with enjoyment, while real 
love, fixing itſelf on the perfections of the 
mind, is {till improving and permanent ; as 
ſoon as don Ferdinand had accompliſhed his 
lawleſs deſires, his ſtrong attection-ſlacken- 
ed, and his hot love grew cold ; fo that if at 
hrſt his propoſing to try the power of ab- 
lence was only a pretence, that he might get 
nd of his paſſion, there was nothing now 
which he more heartily coveted, that he 
might thereby avoid fulfilling his promiſe. 
And therefore having obtained the duke's 
leave, away we poſted to my father's houſe, 
where don Ferdinand was entertained accord- 
ing to his quality ; and I went to vifit my 
Lucinda, who, by a thouſand innocent en- 
dearments, made me ſenſible that her love 


like 
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like mine was rather heightened than weak. 
ned by abſence, if any thing could heighten 
a love ſo great and ſo perfect. I then thought 
myſelf obliged by the laws of friendſhip not 
to conceal the ſecrets of my heart from ſo 
kind and intimate a friend, who had ſo ge. 
nerouſly entruſted me with his; and there. 
fore, to my eternal ruin, I unhappily diſ- 
covered to him my paſſion. I praiſed Lu- 
cinda's beauty, her wit, her virtue, and 

raiſed them ſo like a lover, ſo often and {6 
highly, that I raiſed in him a great deſire to 
ſee ſo accompliſhed a lady; and, to gratify 
his deſire, I ſhewed her to him by the help 
of a light one evening at a low window, 
where we uſed to have our amorous inter- 
views, She proved but too charming, and 
too ſtrong a temptation to don Ferdinand; 
and her prevailing image made ſo deep an 
impreſſion on his ſou], that it was ſufficient 
to blot out of his mind all thoſe beauties that 
had till then employed his wanton thoughts : 
he was ſtruck dumb with wonder and delight 
at the ſight of the raviſhing apparition ; and, 
in ſhort, to ſee her, and to love her, proved 
with him the ſame thing: and when I fay 
to love her, I need not add to deſperation, 
for there is no loving her but to an extreme, 
If her face made him ſo ſoon take fire, her 
wit quickly ſet him all in a lame, He often 


importuned me to communicate to him ſome 


of her letters, which I indeed would never 
expoſe to any eyes but my own; but un- 


happily one day he found one, wherein ſhe 
| deſired 
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fired me to demand her of her father, and 
to haſten the 1 It was penned with 
that tenderneſs and diſcretion, that when he 
rad it, he preſently cried out, that the 
amorous charms which were ſcattered and 
livided among other beauties were all di- 
vinely centered in Lucinda, and in her alone. 
Shall I confeſs a ſhameful truth ? Lucinda's 
praiſes, though ever ſo deſerved, did not 
ound pleaſantly to my ears out of don Fer- 
linand's mouth. I began to entertain, I 
know not what, diſtruſts and jealous fears, 
the rather, becauſe he would be ſtill im- 
proving the leaſt opportunity of talking of 
her, and inſenſibly turning the diſcourſe he 
held of other matters, to make her the ſub- 
ject, though ever ſo far fetched, of our con- 
tant talk, Not that I was apprehenſive of 
the leaſt infidelity from Lucinda : far from 
It: ſhe gave me daily freſh aſſurances of her 
nviolable affection : but I feared every thing 
rom my malignant ſtars, and lovers are 
commonly induſtrious. to make themſelves 
uneaſy, 

[t 3 happened, that Lucinda, who 
wok great delight in reading books of knight- 
trrantry, deſired me to lend her the romance 
af Amadis de Gaul---. 

Don Quixote no ſooner heard Cardenio 
nention knight-errantry than he interrupted 
um: Sir, ſaid he, had you but told me, 
when you firſt mentioned the lady Lucinda, 
lat ſhe was an admirer of books of chival- 
yy, there had been no need of uſing any other 
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argument to convince me of her ſublime 
underſtanding ; yet, fir, had ſhe not uſed 
thoſe mighty helps, thoſe infallible guides to 
ſenſe, though indulgent nature had ſtrove to 
bleſs her with the richeſt gifts ſhe can be. 
ſtow, I might juſtly enough have doubted 
whether her perfections could have gained 
her the love of a perſon of your merit: but 
now you need not employ your eloquence 
to ſet forth the greatneſs of her beauty, the 
excellence of her worth, or the depth of her 
ſenſe: for, from this account which I have 
of her taking great delight in reading books 
of chivalry, I dare pronounce her to be the 
molt beautiful, and the moſt accompliſhed 
lady in the univerſe : and I heartily could 
have wiſhed that wita Amadis de Gaul you 
had ſent her the worthy Don Rugel of 
Greece; ſor I am certain the lady Lucinda 
vould have been extremely delighted with 
Daryda and Garaya, as alſo with the diſ- 
creet ſhepherd Darinel, and thoſe admirable 
verſes of his ecologues, which he ſung and 
repeated with ſo good a grace: but a time 
may yet be found to give her the ſatisfaction 
of -cading thoſe matter nicces, if you will 
do me the honour to come to my houle ; for 
there J may ſupply you with above three 
hundred volumes, which are my ſoul's great- 
eſt delight, and the darling entertainment of 
my life; though now I remember myſcif, I 
have juſt reaſon to fear there is not one ot 
them left in my ſtudy, thanks to the ma- 
lice and envy ot wicked inchanters. I hope 

| you 
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you will be ſo good as to pardon me for hav- 
ing contradicted my promiſe in not interrupt- 
ing you in your ſtory ; but when I hear the 
leaſt mention made of knight-errantry, it is 
no more in my power to forbear ſpeaking, 
than the rays of the ſun not to warm, or in 
thoſe of the moon not to impart her natural 
humidity ; and therefore, fir, I beſeech you 
to proceed, | 

While don Quixote was talking in this 
manner, Cardenio hung down his head on 
his breaſt with all the ſigns of a man loſt in 
ſorrow : nor could done Quixote with re- 
peated intreaties perſuade him to lift up his 
head or anſwer a word. At length, after he 
had ſtood thus a conſiderable while he looked 
up, and ſuddenly breaking filence, © I am 
poſitively convinced, ſaid he, nor ſhall any 
man in the world ever perſuade me to the con- 
trary; and he is a blockhead who ſays that 


the villain Mr. Eliſabat * never lay viith 


queen Madaſima.“ | 
It is falſe, ſaid don Quixote, with great 


indignation and impetuolity ; by all the 


powers above, it is all ſcandal and baſe de- 
traction to ſay this of queen Madaſima. She 
was a molt noble and virtuous lady; nor is 
it to be preſumed that ſo great a princeſs 
would ever debaſe herſelf fo far as to fall in 


* Elifabat is a skilful ſurgeon in Amadis de Gaul, who 
performs wonderful cures ; and queen Madaſima is wife to 
Gantaſis, and makes a great figure in the aforeſaid ro- 
mance, They travel and lie togetner in wouds and deſerts 
without any imputation on her honour, 
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love with a quack doctor. Whoever ſays 
otherwiſe, Ives like a very great ſcoundrel:; 
and I will make him acknowlcdge it either 
on horſeback or on foot, armed or unarmed, 
by night or by day, or how he pleaſes. Car- 
denio very earneſtly fixed his eyes on don 
Quixote while he was thus defying him, and 
taking queen Madaſima's part as if ſhe had 
| been his true and Jawful princeſs ; and being 
provoked by theſe abuſes into one of his mad 
fits, he took up a great ſtone that lay by him 
and hit don Quixote ſuch a blow on his breaſt 
with it, that he fell down backwards. Sancho, 
ſeeing his lord and maſter ſo roughly treated, 
fell upon the mad knight with his clenched 
fiſts; but he beat him off at the firſt on- 
ſet, and laid him at his feet with a ſingle 
blow, and then getting upon him fell a tramp- 
ling on his guts like a baker in a dough- 
trough. Nay, the goat-herd, who was of- 
fering to take Sancho's part, had like to have 
been ſerved in the {ame manner. So the ragg- 
ed knight having tumbled them one over ano- 
ther and beaten them handſomely left them, 
and ran into the wood without the leaſt 

oppoſition. | 
Sancho got up when he ſaw him gone; and 
being greatly enraged to find himſelf ſo rough- 
ly treated without any manner of reaſon, be- 
gan to pick a quarrel with the goat- herd, 
railing at him for not fore-warning them that 
the knight had intervals. of — born that 
they might have ſtood upon their guard. The 
goat-herd anſwered, he had given them warn- 
20 tt. d. 10mg 
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ing at firſt, and if he could not hear, it was 
no fault of his. To this Sancho replied, and 
the goat-herd made a rejoinder, till from 
Pro's and Cons they went to a warmer way 
of diſputing, and fell to fiſty-cuffs toge- 
ther, catching one another by the beards, 
and tugging, haling, and belabouring one 
another ſo unmercifully, that had not don 
Quixote parted them, they would have pull- 
ed one another's chins off. Sancho, in great 
wrath, {till keeping his hold, cried to his ma- 
ter, Let me alone, fir knight of the woeful 
figure : this is no dubbed knight, but an 
ordinary fellow like myſelf; I may be reveng- 
ed on him for the wrong he has done me; ler 
me box it out, and fight him fairly hand to 
fiſt like a man. Thou mayeſt fight him as 
he is thy equal, anſwered don Quixote, but 
thou oughteſt not to do it ſince he has done 
us no wrong. After this he pacihed them, and 
then addrefling himſelt to the goat-herd, he 
aſked him whether it were poſſible to find out 
Cardenio again that he might hear the end 
of his ſtory? The goat-herd anſwered, that, 
as he already told him, he knew of no ſettled 
place he uſed, but that if they made any ſtay 
thereabouts they could not fail of finding 
him ſome me or other. 


* 3 CHAT 
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DAN II. 


Of the firange adventures that pened to the 
vualiant knight of la Mancha 2 black Orr 


tain, where be did penance in imitation of 


Beltenebros, er The lovely obſcure, 


ON Quixote having taking leave of 
the goat-herd, and again mounted Ro- 
zinante, commanded Sancho. to follow him, 
which he did, but with. no very good will, 
his maſter leading him into the rougheſt and 
moſt craggy part of the mountain. Thus 
they travelled for a while without ſpeaking a 
word to each other. Sancho almoſt dead and 
ready to burſt for want of a little chat, waited 
with great impatience till his maſter ſhould 
begin, not daring to ſpeak firſt ſince his 
ſtrict injunction of ſilence. But at laſt, not 
being able to keep his word any longer, Sir 

don Quixote, ſaid he, give me your _ 
and leave to be gone, I beſeech you, that! 
may go home to my wife and children, where 
I may talk till I am weary, and nobody can 
hinder me; for I muſt necds tell you, that 
for you to think to lead me a jaunt through 
hedge and ditch, over hills and da}cs, by night 
and by day, without daring to open my lips, 
is to Bury me alive, Could beaſts ſpeak, 28 
they did in ZEfop's time, it would not have 
been balf ſo bad with me; for then might! 
heave converſed with my afs at pleaſure, 
tale 
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have forgot my ill fortune &: but to trot on 
in this faſſion all the days of my life after 
adventures, and to light on nothing but 
thumps, kicks, cuffs, and be toſſed in a 


blanket, and after all forfooth, to have a 


man's mouth ſewed up without daring to 
ſpeak one's mind, I ſay it again, no living ſoul 
can endure it. I underſtand thee, Sancho, 
replied don Quixote, thou art impatient un- 
til I take off the interdiction I have laid upon 
thy tongue: I take it off, 'then----ſay what 
you pleaſe. on condition that the time of 
this licence ſhall not extend beyond that of 
our continuance in theſe mountains. Be it ſo 

uoth Sancho, let us make hay while the ſun 
fines, I will talk vrhilſt I may; what I may 
do hereafter heaven knows beſt |. And fo be- 

inning to take the benefit of his privilege, 
Pray, ir, quoth he, what occaſion had you to 
take ſo hotly the part of queen Magimaſa, 
or what do you call her? What the devil was 
it to you, whether that ſame maſter Abbot + 
were her friend in a corner, or no ? Had you 
taken no notice of what was ſaid, as you 
might well have done, ſeeing it was no buſi- 
nels of yours, the madman would have gone 
on with his ſtory, you had miſſed a good 


* See note on the preceding chapter but one, The Spani- 
ards vulzarly call /ZIſop Gioſopete, as Cervantes does hee. 
= French too, according to Oudin, commonly called Æſop 

Over, 

+ Sancho, remembering only the latter part of maſter Eli- 
ſabat's name, pleaſantly calls him Abad, which is Spaniſh 
for an Abhot, Abad, as Oudia obſerves, ſounds like the 
tod of E'ijſabat, 


thump 
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thump on the breaſt, and J had eſcaped ſome 
five or ſix good dowſes on the chaps, beſides 
the trampling of my puddings. In faith, 
friend Sancho, anſwered don Quixote, didſt 
thou but know, as well as I do, what a vir- 
tuous and honourable lady queen Madaſima 
was, thou wouldſt ſay, I had a great deal of 
patience in forbearing to ſtrike that profane 
wretch on the mouth out of which ſuch 
blaſphemies proceeded: for, in ſhort, it was 
the higheſt piece of detraction to ſay, that a 
queen was ſcandalouſly familiar with a bar- 
ber ſurgeon. The truth of the ſtory is, that 
maſter Eliſabat, whom the madman men- 
tioned, was a man of extraordinary prudence 
and ſagacity, and ſerved the queen in quality 
of a phyſician, who alſo made uſe of his ad- 
vice in matters of importance; but to ſay 
ſhe gave him up her-honour, and proſtituted 
herſelf to the embraces of a man of ſuch 
an inferior degree, was an impudent, ground- 
leſs, and flanderous accuſation, worthy the 
ſevereſt chaſtiſement : neither can I believe 
that Cardenio knew what he ſaid, when he 
charged the queen with that debaſing guilt : 
for it is plain that his raving fit had diſor- 
dered the ſeat of his underſtanding. Why, 
there it is, quoth Sancho, ho but a madman 
would have minded what a madman faid ? 
What if the flint that hit you on the breaſt 
had Caſhed out your brains? We had been in 
a dainty pickle for taking the part of that 
ſame lady, with a peaſe-cod in her: nay, 


and Cardenio viould have come off too had 
he 
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n 


he knocked you on the head, for the law 
has nothing to de with madmen. Sancho, 
ſaid don Quixote, + we knights-errant are 
obliged to vindicate the honour of women of 
what quality ſoever, as well againſt madmen as 
againſt men in their ſenſes ; much more than 
in behalf of princeſſes of ſuch high quality 
and accompliſhments as adorned queen Ma- 
daſima, for whoſe rare endowments I have a 
peculiar veneration ; for ſhe was a moſt beau- 
tiful lady, diſcreet and prudent to admiration, 
and behaved herſelf with an exemplary pa- 
tence in all her misfortunes, It was then 
that the company and wholeſome counſels of 
maſter Eliſabat proved very uſeful to aleviate 
the burthen of her afflictions : from which 
the ignorant and ill- meaning vulgar took oc- 
calion to ſuſpect and rumour that ſhe was 
zuilty of an unlawful commerce with him. 
But I fay once more, they lye, and lye a 
thouſand times, whoever they be, that ſhall 
preſurnptuoutly report or hint, or ſo much as 
tins or ſurmiſe, fo baſe a calumny. 

Way, quoth Sancho, I neither ſay nor 
think one way nor the other, not I indeed: 
let them that 7 it, eat the lye, and ſwallow 
t with their bread, If they lay together, 
they have anſwered for it before now, 2 
truſt my noſe into other men's porridge, It 
s no bread and butter of mine: every man 
for himſelf, and God for us all, ſay I; for 
he that buys and lyes finds it in his purſe, 
Let him that owns the cow take her by the 
tl, Naked came I into the world, and 

$12 naked 
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naked muſt I go out. Many think to find 


flitches of bacon, and find not ſo much as 
the racks to lay them on: but who can hedge 
in a cuckow ? Little ſaid is ſoon mended, 
It is a fin to belye the devil : but miſunder- 
ſtanding brings lyes to town, and there is no 
padlocking of people's mouths ; for a cloſe 
mouth catches no flies. 


Good heaven ! cried don Quixote, what a 


catalogue of fooleries art thou ſtringing to- 
gether, Sancho! and how wide from the 
purpoſe. I pray thee have done, and for the 
future let thy whole ſtudy be to ſpur thy aſs, 
and leave oft talking of things which do not 
concern thee; and with all thy hve ſenſes 
remember this, That whatfoever 1 do, have 
done, and ſhall do, is no more than what 1s 
the reſult of mature conſideration, and ſtrict- 
ly conformable to the laws of chivalry, which 
Lu end better than all the knights that 
ever profeſſed knight-errantry. Ay, ay, tir, 
quoth Sancho, but pray, is it a good lawof 
chivalry chat ſays we ſhall wander up and down 
among buſhes and briers in this rocky wil- 
derneſs, where there is neither foot-path nor 
horſe-way ; running after a madman, who, 
if we light on him again, may chance to 
make an end of what he has begun, not of 


his tale of a roaſted horſe, but of bclabour- 


ing you and me thoroughly, and — 
out my guts at both ends? Once more 

pray thee have done, ſaid don Quixote : I 
have buſineſs of greater moment than the 


finding this frantic man; it is not ſo 7 
| at 
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that buſineſs that detains me in this barren 
and deſolate wild, as a deſire I have to per- 
ſorm a certain heroic deed that ſhall immor- 
talize my fame, and make it fly to the re- 
moteſt regions of the habitable globe ; nay, 
it ſhall ſeal and confirm the moſt compleat 
and abſolute knight--errant in the world. But 
is not this ſame adventure very dangerous, 
aſked Sancho ? Not at all, replied don Quix- 
ote; though as fortune may order it, our 
expectations may be baffled by diſappointing 
accidents ; but the main thing conſiſts in th 
dligence, My diligence, quoth Sancho? 
mean, ſaid don Quixote, that if thou re- 
turneſt with all the (peed imaginable from the 
place where I deſign -to ſend thee, my pain 
will ſoon be at an end, and my glory begin. 
And becauſe I do not doubt thy zeal for ad- 
rancing thy maſter's intereſt, I will no lon- 
ger conceal my deſign from thee : Know 
then, my. moſt faithful ſquire, that Amadis 
de Gaul was one of the moſt accompliſhed 
knigats-errant, nay, I ſhould not have ſaid 
he was one of them, but the moſt perfect, 
tie chief, and prince of them all. And let 
not the Belianiſes, nor any others, pretend 
Wo ffand in competition with him for the ho- 
bor of priority; for, to my knowledge, 
 Whbould they attempt it, they would be very 
much in the wrong. I muſt alſo inform 
thee, that when a painter ſtudies to excel 
ad grow famous in his art, he takes care to 
mitate the beſt originals ; which rule ought 
likewiſe to be obſerved in all other arts and 
* ſciences 
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ſciences. that ſerve for the ornament of well 
regulated common -wealths. Therefore he 
that is ambitious of gaining the reputation of 
a prudent and patient man, ought to propoſe 
to himſelf to imitate Ulyſſes, in whoſe per- 
ſon and troubles Homer has admirably de- 
lineated a perfect pattern and prototype of 
wiſdom and heroic patience. So Virgil, in 


+ ** his /Eneas, has given the world a rare ex- 


ample of filial piety, and of the ſagacity of 
a.valiant and experienced general; Toth the 
Greek and Roman poets repreſenting their 
heroes not ſuch as they really were, but ſuch 
as they ſhould be, to remain examples of 
virtue to enſuing ages. In the ſame man- 
ner, Amadis having been the polar ſtar and 
ſun of valorous and amorous knights, it is 
him we ought to ſet before our eyes as our 
great exemplar, all of us that fight under the 
banner of love and chivalry ; for it is cer- 
tain that the adventurer who emulateshim 
beſt will arrive neareſt to the perfection of 
knight-errantry, Now, Sancho, I find that 
among the things which moſt diſplayed that 
champion's prudence and fortitude, his con- 
ſtancy and love, and his other heroic virtues, 
none was more remarkable than his retiring 
from his diſdainful Oriana, to do penance 
on the Poor Rock, changing his name into 
that of Beltenebros, or The lovely obſcure, 
a title moſt certainly ſignificant, and adapt- 
ed to the life which he then intended to lead, 
So I am reſolved to imitate him in this, the 


rather becauſe I think it a mote eaſy taſk 
than 
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than it would be to copy after his other at- 


chievements, ſuch as cleaving the bodies of 


giants, cuſling off the h of dragons, 
killing dreadful monſters, routing whole ar- 
mics, diſperſing navies, and breaking the 
force of magic ſpells. And ſince theſe moun- 
tainous wilds offer me ſo fair an opportunity, 


ſee no reaſon why I ſhould negle& it, and 


therefore I will lay hold on it now. 
Very well, ſaid Sancho; but pray, fir, 
what is it that you mean to do in this remote 


part of the world? Have I not already told 


thee, replied don Quixote, that I am determin- 
ed to imitate Amadis in his madneſs, deſpair, 
and fury ? Nay, at the ſame time I will copy 
the valiant Orlando Furioſo's extravagance, 
when he ran mad after he had found the 
unhappy tokens of the fair Angelica's diſ- 
honourable connections with Medoro at the 
fountain ; at which time, in his frantic 
deſpair, he tore up trees by the roots, ſulli- 
ed the waters of the tranſparent ſprings, 
lew the ſhepherds, deſtroyed their flocks, 
fred their huts, demoliſhed houſes, drove 
their horſes before him, and committed a 
hundred thouſand other extravagances wor- 
thy to be recorded in fame's eternal regiſter, 
Not that I intend however in all things to 
imitate Roldan, Orlando, or Rotoland, (far 
he had all thoſe names) but only to make 
choice of ſuch frantic effects of his amo- 
rous deſpair, as I ſhall think moſt eſſential 
and worthy imitation, Nay, perhaps I ſhall 
Wholly follow Amadis, who, without launch- 

.. *y 2 ing 
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ing out into ſuch deſtructive and fatal ray: 
ings, and only. exprefling his. anguiſh in 
complaints. and lamentations, gained never- 
theleſs as much fame, if not ſuperior to that 
of the greateſt heroes. I dare ſay, ſaid San- 
cho, the knights who did theſe penanees had 
ſome. reaſon to be mad; but what occaſion 
have you to be mad. too? What lady has 
ſent you a packing, or ſo much as-ſlighted 
you ? When did you ever find. that my lady 
Dulcinea del Toboſo did otherwiſe than ſhe 
ſhould do, with either Moor or Chriſtian ? 
Why, there_ is the pomt, anſwered don 
Quixote; in this conſiſts the ſingular perfec- 
tion. of my undertaking : for, mark me, 
Sancho, a knight-errant to run mad upon 
any juſt occaſion, is neither ſtrange nor me- 
ritorious ; no, the rarity is to run mad wich- 
Gut a cauſe, without the leaſt conſtraint or 
neceſſity : there is a refined and exquiſite paſ- 
non for you, Sancho ! for thus my miſtreſs 
muſt needs have a vaſt idea of my love, fince 
the may gueſs what 1 ſhould perform in the 
Wet, if I do fo much in the Dry *. But 
beſides, I have but-too juſt a motive to give 
a looſe to my raving grief, conſidering the 
long date of my abſence from my ever ſu— 


A profane alluſion to a text in ſcripture, Luke ĩxiii zi. 
« For if they de the ſe things in a green tree, what ſpeil be 
den- in the er.?“ So hie c den Qixoe's meaning is 
« My mi iteſs may ęgueſs what I wevie do where occaſion 
 Krowuly be given me, fince I can do fo much without 46h). 
0 
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preme lady Dulcinea del Toboſo; for as the 
ſhepherd in Matthias Ambroſio has it, 


In, abſence of my charming fair, 
I ſuffer all thoſe ills I fear. 


Then do not, friend Sancho, laviſh anymore 
time in ſtriving to divert me from ſo admira- 
ble, rare, and happy an imitation. Mad 1 
am, and I ſhall be mad, till thy return with 
an anſwer to the letter which thou muſt car 
from me to the lady Dulcinea ; and if it be as 
favourable as my unſhaken conſtancy deſerves, 
then m diſtraction and penance ſhall end; 
but if I find ſhe repays my vows and ſervices 
with ungrateful diſdain, then I ſhall run mad 
in earneſt, and ſcrew up, my thoughts to ſuch 
an exceſs of diſtraction, that I ſhall be in- 
ſenſible of the rigour of my relentleſs fair. 
Wherefore, let her return be as it may, I 
ſhall be eaſed one way or other of the anxi- 
ous thoughts that now divide my ſoul ; ei- 
ther containing the welcome news of her re- 
viving pity with demonſtrations of ſenſe, or 
elſe ſhewing my inſenſibility of her cruelty 
by the height of my diſtraction, | 

But Sancho, tell me, haſt thou taken care 
of Mambrino's helmet ? which I ſaw thee 
take up the other day, after that mpnſter of 
ingratitude had endeavoured in vain to break 
it; which by the way proves the moſt excel- 
lent temper of the metal. Far God's ſake, 
faid Sancho, fir knight of the woeful figure, 
| can no longer bear with patience to hear 

2Z 2 you 
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enough to make any man believe that all 
your bragging and bouncing of your knight. 
errantry, your winning of kingdoms, and be. 
{towing of iſlands, and heaven knows what, 
upen your ſquire, are mere flim-flam ſtories, 
and nothing but ſhams and lyes : for who the 
devil can hexe a man call a barber's baſon a 
helmet, nay, and ſtand to it, and vouch it 
four days together, and not think him that 
ſays it to be ſtark mad, or without brains? 
I have the baſon ſafe enough in my pouch, and 
I will get it mended for my cwn uſe, if ever 
4 have the luck to get home to my wife and 
children. Now as I love bright arms cried 
don Quixote, I ſwear thou art the ſhalloweſt, 
{;Ilieft, and moſt ſtupid fellow of a ſquire that 
ever ] heaid or read of in my lite. Hcv is 
it poſſible for thee to be fo dull of apprehen- 
ticn, as not to have Icarned, in all this time 
that thou haſt been in my ſervice, that all the 
tions and adventures of us knights-errant 


fecm to be mere chimeras, follies, and imperti- 


nences? Not that they are ſo indeed, but ei- 
ther through the officious care, or elſe through 
the malice and envy of thoſe enchanters that 
always haunt and perſccute us unſeen, and 
by their facinations change the appearance of 
our actions into what they pleaſe, according 
to their love or hate. This is the very reatcn 
why that which I plainly perceive to be Mam- 
brino's helmet, ſeems to thee to be only a 
barber's baſon, and perhaps another man may 


take it to be ſomething elſe, And in this | 
| can 


_—_— . "adi "_ 
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tan never too much admire the prudehde of 
the ſage who eſpouſes my intereſt, in making 
that ineſtimable helmet ſeem a baſon ; for 
did it appear in'its proper ſhape, 'its tempting 
value would raife me as many enemies as there 
'are men in the univerſe, all eager to ſnatch 
from me ſo defirable a prize: but fo long as 
it ſhall ſeem to be nothing elſe but a barber's 
baſon, manifeſt from the fellow's leaving it 
behind him on the ground: for had he known 
what it really was, he would ſooner have 
parted with his life. Keep it fafe then, San- 
cho, for I have no need of it at preſent ; far 
from it, I think to put off my armour, and 
ſtrip myſelf as naked as I came out of my 
mother's womb, in caſe I determine to imi- 
tate Orlando's fury, rather than the penance 
of Amadis. 

This diſcourſe brought them to the foot of 
a4 high rock that ſtood by itſelf as if it had 
been hewn out, and divided from the reſt; by 
the ſkirt of it glided a purling ſtream, that 
ſoftly took its winding courſe through an ad- 
jacent meadow. The verdant freſhneſs of the 
graſs, the number of wild trees, plants, and 
flowers, that feafted the eyes in that pleaſant 
folitude, invited the knight of the woeful fi- 
gure to make choice of it to perform his 
amorous penance; and therefore as ſoon as 
he had let raviſhed ſight rove a while over the 
ſcattered beauties of the place, he took poſ- 
fiſſion of it with the following ſpeech, as if 
he utterly loſt the ſmall ſhare of reaſon he 
had left, Behold, O heavens! cried he, the 

| L 3 place 
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place which an unhappy lover has choſen to 
bemoan the deplorable ſtate to which you 
have reduced him: here ſhall my flowing tears 
ſwell the liquid veins of this cryſtal rill, and 
my deep ſighs perpetually move the leaves of 
theſe ſhady trees, in teſtimony of the anguiſh 
and pain that harrows up my ſoul. Ye rural 
deities, whoever ye be, that make theſe deſerts 
your abode, hear the complaints of an un- 
fortunate lover, whom a tedious abſence, 
and ſome ſlight impreſſion of a jealous miſ- 
truſt, have driven to theſe regions of deſpair, 
to bewail his rigorous deſtiny, and deplore the 
diſtracting cruelty of that ungrateful fair, 
who is the perfection of all human beauty, 
Ve pitying Napzan nymphs and Dryades, { 
lent inhabitants of the woods and groves, 
aſſiſt me to lament my fate, or at leaſt attend 
the mournful ſtory of my woes ; ſo may no de- 
 Ggning beaſtly ſatyrs, thoſe juſt objects of 
your hate, ever have power to interrupt your 
zeſt---Oh, Dulcinea del Toboſo] thou ſun 
that turneſt my gloomy night to day ! glory 
of my pain | north ſtar of my travels, and 
reigning planet that controlleſt my heart! 
pity, I conjure thee, the unparalled diftreſs 
to which thy abſence has reduced the faith- 
fulleſt of lovers, and grant to my fidelity that 
kind return which it ſo juſtly claims ! ſo ma 
indulgent fate ſhower on thee all the bleſl- 
ings thou ever canſt deſire, or heaven's grapt! 
-O ye ſolitary trees, under whoſe ſpread- 
ing branches I come to linger out the gloo- 
my ſhadow of a tedious being; let the ſoit 
language of your ruſtling leaves, and tne 


Kind 
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kind nodding of your ſpringing boughs, ſa- 
tisfy me that I am welcome to your ſhady 
harbours. - O thou my truſty nies; the 
inſeparable companion of my adventures, di- 
ligently obſerve what thou ſhalt ſce me do in 
this lonely retreat, that thou mayeſt inform 
the lovely cauſe of my diſtraction with every 
particular. So ſaying, he alighted, and pre- 
ſently taking off the bridle and ſaddle. of 
Rozinante, gave him a ſlap on the ſhoulders, 
pronouncing theſe words: He that has 
loſt his freedom gives thee thine, thou ſteed 
as renowned for thy extraordinary actions as 
for thy misfortunes ; go rear thy awful front 
wherever thou vleaſeft, ſecure that neither 
the Hippogryphon of Aſtolpho, nor the re- 
nown<d Frontino, which Brandamante pur- 
chaſed at ſo high a price, could ever be 
thought thy equals.” | 
Sancho hearing this apoſtrophe, My bleſſ- 

ing, cried -he, be upon him whoſe induſtr 
has ſaved me the trouble of ſending my aſs 
to graſs too: poor thing, had I him here, 
he ſhould not want two or three ſlaps on the 
buttocks, nor a. fine ſpeech in his praiſe nei- 
ther, while I took off his pannel. But ſtay, 
were he here, what need would there be to 
{trip him of his harneſs ? Alas, he never had 
any thing to do with theſe mad pranks of 
love no more than myſelf, who was his ma- 
ter when fortune pleaſed. But d'ye hear 
me, now I think on it, fir knight of the 
wortul figure, if your worſhip is reſolved to 
be U. ad, an fend me 2way in good earneſt, 
we 
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we muſt even clap the ſaddle again on Ro. 
zinante's back; for to tell you the truth, I 


am but a bad footman, and if I do not ride 


home, I cannot tell when I ſhall be able to 
come back again. Do as thou thinkeſt fit 
for that, Sancho, anſwered don Quixote, 
for I intend thou ſhalt ſet out about three 
days hence. In the mean while thou ſhalt 
be a witneſs of what I will do for my lady's 
ſake, that thou mayeſt give her a full ac. 
count of my behaviour. Bleſs my eye fight, 
quoth Sancho, what more can 1 ſee than [ 
have ſeen already? Thou haſt ſeen nothing 
yet, anſwered don Quixote ; thou muſt ſee 
me throw away my armour, tear my cloaths, 
daſh my head againſt the rocks, and do many 
other things of this fort, that will fill thee 
with aſtoniſhment. For goodneſs ſake, fir, 
quoth Sancho, take heed how you quarrel 
with thoſe ungracious rocks; you may chance 
to get ſuch- a crack on the crown at the very 
firſt rap as may ſpoil your penance at one 
daſh. No, I do not like that way by no 
means; if you mult needs be knocking your 
noddle, to go through-ſtitch with this ugly 
jobb, ſeeing it is all but a mockery, or as it 
were between jeſt and carneft, why cannot 
you as well play your tricks on ſomething 
that is ſofter than theſe unconſcionable ſtones: 
you may run your head againſt water, or ra- 
ther againſt cotton, or the ſtuffing of Roz1- 
nante's ſaddle; and then let me alone with 
the reſt : I will be ſure to tell my lady Dul- 
einea that your worſhip went to * 

wit 
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with the point of a rock that is harder than 
2 diamond. | vw 
Friend Sancho, replied don Quixote, I 
am obliged to thee for thy good will: But I 
aflure thee, that a}l theſe ſeeming extrava- 

cies that I muſt run through are no 
jets : far from it, they muſt all be perform 
ed ſeriouſly and folemnly ; for to behave 
otherwiſe we ſhould tranſgreſs the laws of 
chivalry, which forbid us to lye under pain 
of being e ; now to pretend to do one 
thing and effect another is an evaſion, which 
| eſteem to be as bad as lying. Therefore 
the blows which I muſt give myſelf on the 
head ought to be real, ſubſtantia], ſound ones, 
without any trick or mental reſervation ; 
for which reaſon I would have thee leave. 
me ſome lint and ſalve, ſince fortune has 
deprived us of the ſovereign balſam which 
we loſt, It was a much greater misfor- 
tune to loſe the aſs, ſaid Sancho, for with 
tim we have loſt bag and baggage, lint and 
al: but no more of your damned drench, if 
you love me; the very thoughts of it is 
enough not only to turii my ſtomach, but my 
ſoul, ſuch a rumbling I-feel in my wem at 
the name of it. Then as for the three days 
jou would have me loiter here to mind your 
mad tricks, you may as well ſuppoſe them 
to be already over; for 1 hold them for 
done, unſight unſeen, and will tell wonders * 
to my lady: therefore write the letter, and 
lend me going with all haſte ; for let me be 
hanged if I do not long already to be back, 
0 
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2 
Calleft thou it purgatory, Sancho ? replied 
don Quixote: call it hell rather, or ſome. 
thing worſe, if there be in nature a term ex- 
preſſive of a more wretched ſtate. Nay, not 
ſo neither, quoth Sancho, I would not call 
it hell; becauſe, as I heard our parſon ſay, 
„There is no retention * out of hell,” ] 
know not what you mean by Retention ? 
Why, quoth Sancho, Retention is Retention; 
it is, that whoſoever is in hell never comes 
nor can come out of it : which ſhall not be 
our'caſe this bout, if I can ſtir my heels, 
and have but ſpurs to tickle Rozinante's 
flanks, till I come to my lady Dulcinea; for 
I will tell her ſuch ftrange things of your 
maggotty tricks, your folly and your mad- 
neſs, for indeed they are no better ; I will lay 
my head to a hazle-nut, I will make her as 
ſupple as a glove, though I found her at firſt 
as tough-hearted as a cork ; and when I have 
wheedled an anſwer out of her, all full of 
ſweet honey words, away will I whiſk it back 
to you, cutting the air as ſwift as a witch up- 
en a broomſtick, and free you out of your 
purgatory ; for a purgatory I will have it to 
be — licht of hell, — mal you gainſay me 
in that fancy; for as I have told you before, 
there is ſome hopes of your retention out of 
this place. 

Well, be it ſo, ſaid the knight of the woe- 
ful figure: but how ſhall we make ſhift to 


No redemption he meags. 


writs 
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write this letter? Ay, the order for the three 
aſſes, added Sancho Þ I will not forget it, an- 
ſwered don Quixote; but fince we have here 
no paper, I muſt be obliged to write on the 
leaves or bark of trees, or on wax, as they 
did in ancient times ; yet now I conſider on 
it, we are here as il] provided with wax as 
with paper : but ſtay, now I remember, I 
have Cardenio's pocket-book, which will 
ſupply that want in this exigence, and then 
thou ſhalt get the letter fairly tranſcribed at 
the firſt village where thou canſt meet with a 
ſchool-maſter ; or for want of a ſchool-maſ- 
ter, thou mayeſt get the clerk of the pariſh to 
do it; but by no means give it to any notary 
or ſcrivener to be written out; for they com- 
monly write ſuch confounded hands, that the 
devil himſelf would ſcarce be able to read it. 
Well, quoth Sancho, but what ſhall I do for 
wont of your name toit? Why anſwered 
don Quixote, Amadis never uſed to ſubſcribe 
his letters. Ay, replied Sancho, but the bill 
of exchange for the three aſſes muſt be ſigned : 
for ſhould I get it copied out afterwards they 
would ſay it is not your hand, and fo I ſhall 
go without the aſſes. I will write and ſign 
the order for them inn the table-book, an- 
ſwered don Quixote; and as ſoon as my neice 
ſees the hand, ſhe will never ſcruple the de- 
livery of the aſſes: and as for the love letter, 
when thou getteſt it tranſcribed, thou muſt 
get it thus under-written, ** Your's till death, 
the knight of the woeful figure.“ It is no 
matter whether the letter and ſubſcription be 

Written 


* 
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written by the ſame hand or no; for, 281 
remember, Dulcinea can neither read nor 
write, nor did ſne ever ſee any of my letters 
nay not ſo much as any of my writing in bh 
life : for my love and her's have always been 
purely platonick, never extending beyond 
the lawful bounds of a modeſt look; and 
that too ſo very ſeldom, that I dare ſafely 
ſwear, that though for theſe twelve years ſhe 
has been dearer to my ſoul than light to my 
eyes, yet I never ſaw her four times in my 
life; and perhaps of thoſe few times that [ 
have ſeen her, ſhe has ſcarce perceived once 
that I have ſeen her: ſo {ſtrictly and fo diſ- 
creetly Lorenzo Corchuelo her father, and 


| Aldonza Nogales her mother, brought her 


up. 

Heigh-day, ſaid Sancho! did you ever 
hear the like ! and is my lady Dulcinea del 
Toboſo at laſt the daughter of Lorenzo Cor- 
chuelo, ſhe that is otherwiſe called Aldonza 
Lorenzo? Yes, anſwered don Quixote; and 
ſhe merits to be the ſovereign miſtreſs of the 
whole univerſe. Udſdiggers, quoth Sancho, 
I know her full well; it is a {trapping wench, 
I'faith, and pitches the bar as well as any 
luſty young fellow in our village. By the 
mals, ſhe is a notable, ſtrong built, ſizable, 
ſturdy, manly laſs, and one that will keep 
her chin out of the mire I warrant her; 
nay, and hold the beſt knight-errant to it 
that wears a head if ever he ventures upon 


her. Body on me, what a pair of lungs and 


a voice ſhe has when ſhe ſets up her thro! 
J hear 


er 
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| heard her one day hollow from the bel- 
frey to ſome-plough-men that were at work 
in a fallow-field ; and though they were half 
a league off they heard her as plain as if 
they had been under the ſteeple; and what is 
better ſtill, ſhe is neither coy nor. frumpiſh, 
ſhe is a tractable laſs, and fit for a courtier, 
for ſhe will play with you like a kitten, and 
jibes and jokes at every one, And now in 
good truth, ſir knight of the woeful figure, 
you may play at your gambols as you pleaſe ; 
you may run mad, you _ hang yourſelf 
for her ſake; there is no body but will ſay 
you even took the wiſeſt courſe, though the 
devil himſelf ſhould carry you away a pick- 
pack. Now am I even wild to be gone, 
though it were for nothing elſe but to ſee 
her, for I have not ſeen her this many a 
day: I fancy I ſhall hardly know her again, 
for a woman's face ſtrangely alters by her be- 
ng always in the ſun, and drudging and 
moiling in the open fields, Well, I mutt 
needs own I have been mightily miſtaken all 
along: for I durſt have ſworn this lady Dul- 
cinea had been ſome great princeſs with whom 
you were in love, and ſuch a one as deſerved 
thoſe rare gifts you beſtowed on her, as the 
Biſcayan, the galley-ſlaves, and many others, 
that for ought know you may have ſent her 
defore I was your ſquire. I cannot chooſe 
but laugh to think how my lady Aldonza 
Lorenzo (my lady Dulcinea del Toboſo I 
ſhould have faid) would behave herſelf ſhould _ 
any of thoſe men which you have ſent or may 
Vor. I, A a ſend 
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ſend to her chance to go and fall. down on 
their marrow bones before her: for. it-is ten 
to one they may happen to find her a card- 
ing of flax, or threſhing in the barn, and 
then how finely balked they will be!] as ſure 
as I am alive they mult needs think the devil 
owed them a ſhame; and ſhe herſelf will 
but flout them, and mayhap be ſomewhat 
nettled at it. 

I have frequently obſerved before now, 
Sancho, ſaid don Quixote, that thou art an 
everlaſting babler, and though of a dull un- 
derſtanding thy bluntneſs borders too often 
on ſeverity, But that I may at once make 
thee ſenſible of thy ignorance and my diſ- 
cretion, I will tall thee a ſhort ſtory, A 
bandſome, briſk, young, rich widow, and 
withal no prude, happened to fall in love 
with a well-ſet, luſty * Jay-brother, His 
ſuperior hearing of it took occaſion to go to 
her, and ſaid to her by way of charitable ad- 
monition, I mightily wonder, madam, how 
a lady of your rank, beauty, and fortune, 
could make ſo ill a choice, and dote on a 
mean, filly, deſpicable fellow, as I hear you 
do, while we have in our houſe ſo many ma- 
ters of art, batchelors, and doctors ot divi- 
rity, among whom your ladyſhip may pick 
and chooſe as you would among pears, and 
ſay, This I like, That I do not like. But 


Jhe ſoon anſwered the officious grave gentle- 


„ Motillon, a lay brother, or ſervant in the convent er 
,co!]-pe, ſo called from Motila, a cropped bead; bis ham 
being cropped ſhort, he has no crown like thoſe in orders. 

$2" man: 
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man: Sir, ſaid ſhe, with a ſmile, you are 
much miſtaken and old-faſhioned in your 
opinion, if you imagine I have made ſo ill a 
choice ; for though = fancy the man is a 
fool, yet as to what I take him for he knows 
as much, or rather more philoſophy than Ariſ- 
totle himſelf. So, Sancho, as to the uſe which 


| make of the lady Dulcinea, ſhe is equal to 


the greateſt princeſſes in the world. I pray 


thee tell me, doſt thou think the poets, who 
every one of them celebrate the praiſes of ſome 
lady or other, had all real miſtreſſes? Or 
that the Amaryllis's, the Phyllis's, the Syl- 
via's, the Diana's, the Galatea's, the Alida's, 
and the like, which you ſhall find in ſo ma- 
ny poems, romances, ſongs, and ballads, up- 
on every ſta ge, and even in every barber's ſhop, 
were creatures of fleſh and blood, and miſ- 
treſſes to thoſe that did and do celebrate them? 
No, no, never think it; for I dare aſſure 
you, the greateſt part of them were nothing 
but the meer imaginations of the poets, for a 
ground-work to exerciſe their wits upon, and 
give to the world occaſion to look on the au- 
taors as men of an amorous and gallant diſ- 
poſition: and fo it is ſufficient for me to ima- 
gzine, that Aldonza Lorenzo is beautiful and 
chaſte; as for her birth and parentage they 
concern me but little; for there is no need to 
make an enquiry about a woman's pedigree, 
as there is of us men, when ſome badge of 
honour is beſtowed on us; and ſo the is to 
me the greateſt princeſs in the world ; for 
thou oughteſt to know, Sancho, if thou 
K knoweſt 
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knoweſt it not already, that there are but 
two things that chiefly excite us to love a 
woman, an attractive beauty, and unſpotted 
fame. Now theſe two endowments are hap- 
pily reconciled in Dulcinea ; for as for the 
one, ſhe has not her equal, and few can vie 
with her in the other: but to cut off all ob- 
jections at once, I imagine that all I ſay of 
her is really ſo without the leaſt exaggera- 
tion or diminution : I fancy her to be juſt 
ſuch as I would have her for beauty and qua- 
lity, Helen cannot ſtand in competition 
with her; Lucretia cannot rival her; and all 
the heroines which antiquity has to boaſt, 
whether Greeks, Romans, or Barbarians, are 
at once out- done by her incomparable perfec- 
tions, Therefore let the world fay what it 
will; ſhould the ignorant vulgar fooliſhly 
cenſure me, I pleate myſelf with the aftur- 
2nces I have of the approbation of men of 
the ſtricteſt morals and the niceſt judgement, 
Sir, quoth Sancho, I knock under: you 
have reaſon of your fide in all you fay, and [ 
own myſelf an als. Nay, I am an als to 
to talk of an als; for it is ill talking of halters 
in the houſe of a man that was hanged, But 
where is the letter all this while, that I may 
be jogging ? 
With that don Quixote pulled out the 
table-book, and ſtepping aſide, he very ſe- 
riouſly began to write the letter, which when 
he had fhniſhed, he called Sancho, and 
ordered him to liſten while he read it over 
to him, that he might carry it as well in his 
memory 
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memory as in his pocket-book, in caſe he 
ſhould have the ill luck to loſe it by the way; 
for ſo croſs was fortune to him that he feared 
every accident. But, fir, ſaid Sancho, write 
it over twice or thrice there in the book, and 
and give it me, and then I will be ſure to de- 
liver the maſlage ſafe enough I warrant ye: for 
it is a folly to think I can get it by heart; alas, 
my memory is ſo bad, that many times I for- 
get my own name but yet for all that read 
it out to me, I beſeech you, for I have a 
hugeous mind to hear it, I dare ſay it is as 
fine as though it were in print. Well then, 
liſten, ſaid don Quixote. 


Dox QuixoTE de la Maxcnas 
T 0 


DuUuLCINEA del ToBroso. 


„“High and ſovereign lady 


E who is wounded by the edge of ab- 
ſence, and whoſe heart is {truck full 

of the darts of affliction, wiſhes thee that 
health which he is not doomed to enjoy, 
ſweeteſt Dulcinea del Toboſo. If your 
beauty reject me, if your virtue refuſe to 
raiſe my fainting hopes, if your diſdain 
exclude me from relief, | muſt at laſt fink 
under the preſſure of my miſery that I bear, 
though much inured to ſufferings: for my 
A a 3 pains 
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pains are not only too violent, but too laft- 


ing. My truſty ſquire Sancho will give you 


an exact account, O ungrateful beauty and 
lovely foe, to which love and you have re- 
duced me ! If you relent at laſt and pity my 
diſtreſs, then I may ſay I live, and you pre- 
ſerve what is your's, But if you abandon me 
to deſpair, I muſt patiently ſubmit, and by 
ceaſing to breathe ſatisfy your cruelty and 


my paſſion, 
Your's till death, 


The knight of the woeful figure,” 


By my father's ſoul, cried Sancho, if I 
ever ſaw a hner thing in my born days! 
How neatly and roundly you tell her your 
mind, and how cleverly you bring in at laſt, 
The knight of the woeful figure.“ I verily 
believe your worſhip is the devil himſelf, and 
knows every thing ; for there is no kind of 
thing in the verſal world but what you can 
turn your hand to. A man ought to have 
fome knowledge of every thing, anſwered 
don Quixote, if he would be duly qualified 


for the employment I profeſs. Well then, 
faid Sancho, do ſo much as write the war- | 


rant for the three aſſes on the other ſide of 
that leaf; and pray write it mighty plain, 
that they may know it is your hand at firſt 
fight. With all my heart, ſaid don Quix- 


ote, who having written the order read it in- 


this form : 


« My 
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« My dear niece, 


PO N fight of this my firſt bill of 

aſſes, be pleaſed to deliver three of the 
five which I left at home in your cuſtody to 
Sancho Panza, my ſquire, for the like num- 
ber received of him here in tale; and this 
bill, together with his receipt, ſhall be your 
diſcharge, * Given in the very bowls of 
Sierra 11 the twenty ſecond of Auguſt, 
in this preſent year.“ | 


It is as it ſhould be, quoth Sancho; there 
only wants your name at the bottom. There 
is no occaſion for my ſigning it, ſaid don 
Quixote; I will only ſet the two firſt letters 
of it, and it will be as valid as if it were 
written at length, though it were not only 


for three aſſes, but for three hundred. As 


to that I will take your worſhip's word, ſaid 
Sancho; and — am going to ſaddle Ro- 
zinante, and then you {hall give me your 
bleſſing; for I intend to ſet out preſently 
without ſeeing any of your mad tricks; and 
Iwill relate, that i ſaw you perform ſo many 
that ſhe can deſire no more. Nay, faid don 
Quixote, I will have thee ſtay a while, San- 
cho, and ſee me ſtark naked; it is alſo ne- 
ceſſary thou ſhouldſt ſee me practiſe ſome 
twenty or thirty mad gambols; I ſhall have 
diſpatched them in leſs than half an hour: 
And when thou haſt been an eye-witneſs of 


In the original it is Fecha, that is, Done: for the 
king of Spain writes, Done at our court, &c, as the king 
ot England does, Given, &c, 

that 
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that eſſay, thou-mayeſt with a ſafe conſcience 


ſwear thou haſt ſeen me play a thouſand 
more; for I dare. aſſure thee, for. thy en- 
couragement, thou never canſt exceed the 
number of thoſe I ſhall perform, Good 
fir, faid Sancho, as you love me do not let 
me ſtay. to ſee you naked; it will grieve me 
ſo to the heart that I ſhall cry my eyes out; 
and I have blubbered and howled but too 
much ſince laſt night for the loſs of my aſs; 
my head's ſo fore with it'I a'n't able to cry 
any longer: but if you will needs have me 
ſee ſome of your antics, pray do them in 
your cloaths out of hand, and let them be 
ſuch as are moſt to the purpoſe; for the 
ſooner I go the ſooner I ſhall come back; 
and the way to be gone is not to ſtay here. 
I lopg to bring you an anſwer to your, heart's 
content: and I will be ſure to do it, or let 
the lady Dulcinea look to it ; for if ſhe does 
not anſwer as ſhe ſhould do, I proteſt ſolemn- 
ly I will force an anſwer out of her guts by 
dint of good kicks and fiſticuffs: for it is not 
to be endured, that ſuch a' notable knight- 
errant as your worſhip is, ſhould thus run out 
of his wits without knowing why or where- 
fore, for ſuch a--- Odſbobs, I know what I 
know; ſhe had not beſt provoke me to ſpeak it 
out; for, agad, I ſhall let fly, and out with 
it by-wholeſale though it ſpoil the market.“ 


* Sancho here, by threatening to blurt out ſomething, 
gives a kind of ſly prophecy of the Dulcinea he intended to 
palm upon his maſter's tolly, and prepares the reader for 
that groſs impoſition, of enchanting the three princeſſes and 
their palfries into three country wenches upon aſſes. 1 
| n 


— 
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In good faith, Sancho, ſaid don Quixote, I 
think thou art as mad as myſelf. Not quite 
ſo mad neither, replied Sancho, but a little 
more choleric: but talk no more of that. 
Let us ſee, How will you do for victuals 
when I am gone? Do you mean to do like 
the other madman yonder, rob upon the 
highway, and ſnatch the goat-herds victuals 
from them by main force? Never let that 
give thee any concern, replied don Quixote; 
or though I had all the dainties that can 
feaſt a luxurious palate, I would feed upon 
nothing but the herbs and fruits which this 
wilderneſs will afford me ; for the ſingularity 
of my preſent taſk conſiſts in faſting, and 
half ſtarving myſelf, and in the perform- 
ance of other auſterities. But there is ano- 
ther thing come into my head, quoth San- 
cho; How ſhall I do to find the way hither 
again, it is ſuch a by-place ? Take good no- 
tice of the marks, ſaid don Quixote, and I 
will endeavour to keep hereabouts till thy 
return : Beſides, about the time when I may 
reaſonably expect thee back, I will be ſure to 
watch on the top of yonder high rock for 
thy return. But now I bethink myſelf of a 
better expedient ; thou ſhalt cut down a good 
number of boughs, and ſtrew them in the 
way as thou rideſt along till thou getteſt to 
the plains, and this will ſerve thee to find me 
again at thy return like Perſeus's clue to the 
labyrinth in Crete, 
will take your advice, ſaid Sancho, 


With that he went and cut down a _— 
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of boughs, then came and aſked his maſter's 
bleſſing, and, after a ſhower of tears. ſhed 
on both ſides, mounted Rozinante, which 
don Quixote very ſeriouſly recommended to 
his care, charging him to be as tender of 
that excellent ſteed as of his own' perſon, 
After that he ſet forward. towards the plains, 
ſtrewing ſeveral boughs as he rid according 
to order. His maſter.importuned him to ſtay 
and ſee him do. two or. three of his antic 
poſtures before he went, but he could not 
prevail with him : however, before he was 
got out of ſight he conſidered of it and 
rode back. Sir, quoth he, I have thought 
better of it, and believe I had beſt take 
your advice, that I may ſwear with a ſafe 


conſcience. I have ſeen you play your mad 
tricks; therefore I — 

of them at leaſt, though I think I have ſeen 
you do a very great one already, I mean your 
Faxing by yourſelf in this deſert. 


had adviſed thee right, ſaid don Quix- 


ote; and therefore ſtay but while a man may 
repeat the Creed ®, and I will ſhew thee 
what thou wouldſt ſee, With that, flipping 
oft his breeches, and ſtripping himſelf naked 
to the waiſt, he gave. two or three friſks in 
the air, and then pitching on his hands, he 
fetched his heels over his head twice toge- 


ter; and as he tumbled with his legs aloft, 
diſcovered ſuch. rarities, that Sancho even 


* A proverb to expreſs. brevity in Romiſh countries, 
- Where they huddle the Credo over ſo faſt, that they have 
done be ore one would think they were got half through. | 


made 


d fee you do one 
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may haſte. to turn his horſe's Head, that 
mig ht no longer ſee them, and rode aw; 
ſatisfied, —— he might ſwear his maſter 

was mad; and ſo we wil A] leavs him to make 
the beſt of his way till his return, which 
will be more ſpeedy than might be imagine. | 


CHAP. XII. 


A continuation of the r e extravagancies by 
which the gallant knight of la Mancha choſe 
Yo expreſs his love in the Sierra Morena. 


1 E hiſtory xelates, that as ſoon as the 

I knight of the woeful figure ſaw him- 
ſelf alone, after he had taken his friſks and 
leaps naked as he was, the prelude to his 
amorous penance, he aſcended the top of a 
high. rock, and there began ſeriouſly to con- 
ſider with himſelf what reſolution to-take in 
that nice dilemma, which had already ſo 
perplexed his mind; that is, whether he 
ſhould imitate Orlando in his wild ungovern- 
able fury, or Amadis in his eee 
mood. To which purpoſe, reaſoning wi 
himſelf, I do. not much wonder, ſaid he, at 
Orlando's being ſo very valiant, confidering 
he was inchanted in ſuch a manner, that he 
could not be ſlain · but by the thruſt of a long 
pin through the bottom of his foot, which 
he ſufficiently ſecured, always wearing ſeven _ 
iron ſoles to his ſhoes ; and yet this availed 
him nothing againſt Bernardo del Carpio, 
who under anding what he depended upon 
ſqueezed him to death between his.arms at 
Roncevelles 
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Roncevelles. But ſetting aſide his valour, 
let us examine his madnels ; for that he was 
mad is an unqueſtionable truth ; nor is it 
leſs certain, that his frenzy was occaſioned 
by the aſſurances he had that the fair Ange- | 
lica had reſigned herſelf up to the unlawful 
embraces of Medor, that young Moor with 
the curled locks, who was page to Agramont, - 
Now, after all, ſeeing he was too well con- 
vinced of his lady's infidelity, it is not to 
be admired he ſhould run mad: but how can 


| 

I imitate him in his furies, if I cannot imitate | 
him in their occaſion ? For I dare ſwear my 
Dulcinea del 'Toboſo never ſaw a downright 
Moor in his own garb ſince ſhe firſt be- þ 
held light, and that ſhe is at this preſent t 
ſpeaking as right as the mother that bore l 
her: ſo that I ſhould do her a great injury 1 
ſhould I entertain any diſhonourable thoughts ; 
of her behaviour, and fall into ſuch a kind p 
of madneſs as that of Orlando Furioſo, On a 
the other ſide I find, that Amadis de Gaul, n 
without puniſhing himſelf with ſuch a di- I 
ſtraction, or expreſſing his reſentment in ſo n 
boiſterous and raving a manner, got as great i 
a reputation for being a lover as any one 0 
whatſoever: For what I find in hiſtory as to h 
his abandoning himſelf to ſorrow is only b 
this: He found himſelf diſdained, his lady * 
Oriana having charged him to get out of her c 
fight, and not to preſume to appear in her ei 
preſence till ſhe gave him leave; and this te 
was the true reaſon why he retired to d 


the Poor Rock with the hermit, where he 1 
N | gave 


/ 
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gave up himſelf wholly to grief, and wept a de- 
Laa tears, till pitying heaven at laſt com- 
miſerating his affliction, ſent him relief in 
the height of his anguiſn. Now then, ſince 
this is true, as I know it is, what need have 
I tq tear off my cloaths, to rend and root up 
theſe harmleſs trees, or trouble the clear wa- 
ter of theſe brooks, that muſt give me drink 
when I am thirſty ? No, long live the me- 
mory of Amadis de Gaul, and let him be 
the great exemplar which don Quixote de la 
Mancha chooſes to imitate in all things that 
will admit of a parallel. So may it be ſaid 
of the living copy, as was ſaid of the dead 
original, That if he did not perform great 
things, yet no man was more ambitious of 
undertaking them than he; and though I am 
not diſdained nor diſcarded by Dulcinea, yet 
it is ſufficient that I am abſent from her. 
Then it is reſolved ! And now ye famous 
actions of the great Amadis occur to my re- 
membrance, and be my truſty guides to fol- 
low his example. This ſaid, he called to 
mind, That the chief exerciſe of that heroe 
in his retreat was prayer: to which purpoſe, 
our modern Amadis preſently went and made 
himſelf a roſary of galls or acorns inſtead of 
beads; but he was extremely troubled for 
want of an hermit to hear his confeſſion, and 
comfort him in his affliction, However, he 
entertained himſelf with his amorous con- 
templations, walking up and down the mea- 
dow, and writing ſome poctical conceptions 
in the ſmooth ſand, and upon the barks of 

Vou. I. B b trees, 
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trees, all of them expreſſive of his ſorrows, 
and the praiſes of Dulcinea; but unhappi}: 
none were found entire and . rr — ethe 
ſtanzas that follow. 


7E lofty trees with foreadin f 
The pride and ſhelter ing ams the plain; * 
| Ye humbler ſhrubs, and flow'ry charms, 
| Which here in ſpringing glory reign ! 
| If my complaint: may pity move, 
| Hear the ſad ſtory of my love 
|  - While with me here you paſs your hours, 
3 Should you grow faded with my cares, 
. PI bribe you with refreſhing ſhow'rs, 
| You ſhall be water'd with my tears. | 
Diſtant, tho preſent in idea, 
1 mourn * abſent Dulcinea 
. 4 pee Del Toboſo. 


| Love's tet Qave deſpairing choſe | 
- This lonely wild, this deſert plain, 
The ſilent witneſs of the woes 
Which he, tho' guiltleſs, muſt ſuſtain. 
Unknowing why thoſe pains he bears, 


het ray: he raves, and he deſpairs: 
ith ling'ring fires love racks my ſoul, | 


In vain I grieve, Fin vain lament; 
Like tortur' d fiends I weep, I howl, 
And burn, yet never can repent. 
Wh "Diſtant; tho? preſent in idea, nen 
ws mourn my abſent Dulcinea "#41 

| "_ reg 
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While I thro* honours thorny ways, 
In ſearch of diſtant glory rove, 
Malignant fate my toil. repays _ ; 
With endleſs woes and hopeleſs love. 
Fhus I on barren rocks deſpair, 
And curſe my ſtars, yet bleſs my fair. 
Love arm wh with foakes has left his _ 
And now does like a fury rave, | 
And ſcourge and ting in every part, 
And into 2 laſh his ſlave, 
Diſtant, tho? 1 in idea, 
I mourn my abſent Dulcinea 
Del Toboſo. 


Theſe verſes, with the addition of del To- 


boſo, to the name of Dulcinea, afforded in- 


finite diverſion to thoſe who mu them; and 


imagined that when don Quixote made. 


them he was afraid thoſe who thould hap. 


pen to read them., would not underſtand on 


whom they were: made, ſhould he omit to men- 
tion the place of his miſtreſs's birth and reſi- 


dence ; and this indeed was really the caſe, 


as he afterwards owned. With this employ- 
ment did our diſconſolate knight beguile 


tedious hours ; ſometimes alſo he 3 


his ſorrows in proſe, ſighed to the winds, 
and called upon the Sylvan gods, the Fauns, 
the Naides, the nymphs of the adjoining 
groves, and the mournful -echo, imploring 


their attention and condolement with repeat- 


ed ſupplications : at other times he employed 
himſelf in gathering herbs for the ſupport of 


languiſhing nature, which decayed ſo faſt, - 


B b 2 what 
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what with his ſlender diet, and what witk 
his ſtudied anxiety and intenſeneſs of think - 
ing, that had Sancho ſtaid but three weeks 
from him, whereas by good fortune he ſtaid 


but chte days) che knight of the woeful fi 
gure would have bech ſo disfigured; that his 


mother would never have known the chit 
ſhe bore: 1-28 : S114 ARE Waklki-7 16171811 £ "$1 Þ 745 


However, it will not be amiſs to leaxe 
him a while to his ſighs, his ſobs, and am or- 


ous expoſtulations, in order to recount what 
happened to Sancho Panza in the execution 
of; his em bafty, He niade alf the hate” ne 
could to get out of the mountain; and then 
taking the direct road to Toboſd, the next 


day he arrived near the inn where he had been 


toſled in a blanket. Scarce had he diſcried 
the fatal Walls, but a ſudden ſhivering ſeized 


bis bones, and he fancied himſelf to be again 


dancing in the air; ſo that be had a good 
mind to have rode farther before he baited, 


though it was dinnerstime, and his mouth 
watered ſtrangely at the thoughts of a hot bit 


of meat, the rather becauſe he had lived al- 
together upon cold victuals for a long while. 
This greedy longing drew him near the inn 


in ſpite of his averſion to the place; but yet 
when he came to the gate he had not the cou- 
rage to go in, but ſtopped there, not Know- 


ing whether he had beſt enter or no. While 
he ſat muſing two men happened to come out, 


and believing they knew him, Look, maſter 
Doctor, cried: one to the other, is not that 
Sancho Panza, whom the houſe-keeper told 


us 
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us her maſter, had inviegled to go along with 
him? The very ſame, anſwered the other; 
and more than that, he rides on don Quix-. 
ote's horſe. - Now theſe two happened to be 
the curate and the barber who had brought 
his books to a trial, and paſſed ſentence on 
them; therefore they had no ſooner ſaid this 
but they called to Sancho, and aſked him 


where he had left his maſter? Sancho, who 


preſently knew them, and having no mind to 
diſcover the place and condition in which 


he had left his maſter, told them, that the 
knight was in a certain place employed about 
buſineſs of great importance which he durſt 
not diſcloſe for the eyes that ſtood in his head. 
How! Sancho, cried the barber, you muſt 
not think to put us off with aflim-flam ſtory ; 
if you refuſe to tell us where he is, we ſhall 
believe you have murdered him, and robbed 
him of his horſe ; therefore either ſatisfy us 
where you have left him, or we will have you 
laid by the heels. Look you, neighbour, 
quoth Sancho, I am not afraid of words, do 

ou ſee, I am neither a thief nor a man- ſlayer; 
| kill nobody, ſo nobody kill me ; I leave 
every man to fall by his own fortune, 'or by 
the hand of him that made him. As for my 
maſter, I left him friſking and doing penance 
in the midſt of yon mountain to his hearts 
content. After this, without any further in- 
treaty, he. give them a full account of that 
buſineſs, and of all their adventures ; how 
he was then going from his maſter to carry a 
letter to my Tady Dulcinea del Toboſo, E. 
ö B b 3 renzo 


: . 
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renzo Corchuelo's daughter, with whom hs 
was up to the ears in love, The curate and 
barber ſtood amazed, hearing all theſe particu- 
lars; and though they already knew don Quix- 
ote's madneſs but too well, they wondered 
moxe and more at the increaſe of it, and at 
ſo ſtrange a caſt and variety of extravagance. 
Then they deſtred Sancho to ſhew them the 
letter. He told them it was written in a poe- 
ket- book, and that his maſter had ordered 
him to get it fairly tranſcribed upon paper 
at the next village he ſhould come at. Where- 
upon the curate promiſing to write it out very 
fairly himſelf, Sancho put his hand into his 
boſom to give him the table- book; but though 
he fumbled a great while for it he could not 
ſind it, he ſearched and ſearched again, but it 
had been in vain though he had ſearched 
till dooms-day, for he' came away from don 
Quixote without it. This bu. lan into a 
cold ſweat, and made him turn as pale as 
death: he fell a ſearching all his cloaths, 
turned his pockets inſide outwards, fumbled 
in his beſom again: but being at laſt con- 
vinced he had it not about him, he fell a 

raving and ſtamping, and curſing himſelf like 
a madman; he rent his beard from his chin 
with both hands; befiſted his own forgetful 
ſkull, and his blubber cheeks, and gave him- 
ſelf a bloody noſe in a moment. The curate 
and barþer ſeeing him make ſo free with his 
own perſon, aſked him what had happened 
to him that made him handle himſelf fo 
roughly? I deſerve it all, replied Sancho, 
like a blockhcad as I am, for loßng at m_ 
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caſt no leſs than three aſſes, of which the 
leaſt was worth a caſtle; By what means re- 
ſumed the barber? Why, cried Sancho, I 
have loſt that ſame table-book wherein Was 
written Dulcinea's letter, and a bill of ex- 
change drawn by my maſter upon his niece 
for three of the five affes which he has at 
home; and with that he told them how he 
had loſt his own als. 'The curate comforted 
him by ſaying, that when he returned, his 
maſter would renew the order, and give him 
a bill upon paper, as the cuſtom is, for thoſe 
written in pocket-books are never accepted. 
With this aſſurance Sancho took courage, 
and told them, if it were ſo, he cared not a 
ſtraw for Dulcinea's letter, for he knew eit 
almoſt by heart. Then I pray thee let us 
hear it, Le the barber, and we will ſee and 
write it. In order to this, Sancho pauſed, 
and began to ſtudy for the words; preſently 
he fell a ſcratching his head, ſtood firſt upon 
one leg, and then upon the other, gaped 
ſometimes upon the ſkies, ſometimes upon 
the ground; at length, after he had gnaw- 
ed away the top of bb his thumb, and quite” 

tired wha the curate - and barber's patience : 
Before George, cried he, Mr. Doctor, I be- 
lieve- the devil is in it; for may I be choaked 
if I can remember a word of this confounded 
letter, but only, that there was at the begin- 
ning, High ht Subterrane Lady: Sovereign, 
or Superhumane Lady, you would ſay, replied 
the barber. Ay, ay, quoth Sancho, you are 
in 5 ri. * ſtay, now I think I can 
remember 


- 
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remember ſome of that which followed : Ho ! 
T have it, I ha't now---** He that is wounded, 
and wants ſleep, ſends you the dagger--- 
which he wants himſelf---that ſtabbed him to 
the heart---and the hurt man does kiſs your 
ladyſhip's hand - and at laſt, after a hun- 
dred hums and haws, Sweeteſt Dulcinea del 
Toboſo: and thus he went on rambling a 
good while with I do not know what more 
of Fainting, and Relief, and Sinking, till at 
laſt he ended with, << Your's till death, the 
Enight of the woeful Figure.” The curate 
and the barber were mightily pleaſed with 
Sancho's excellent memory; inſomuch, that 
they deſired him to repeat the letter twice or 
thrice more, that they might alſo get it by 
heart, and write it down ; which Sancho did 
very freely, but every time he made many odd 
alterations and additions as pleaſant as the 
firſt, Then he told them many other things 
of his maſter, but ſpoke not a word of him- 
ſelf being toſſed in a blanket at that very inn. 
He alſo told them, that if he brought a kind 
anſwer from lady Dulcinea, his maſter would 
forthwith ſet out to make himſelf an emperor, 
or at leaſt a king; for ſo they two had agreed 
between — wy he ſaid ; and that after 
all, it was a mighty eaſy matter for his ma- 
ſter to become one, ſuch was his proweſs and 
the ſtrength of his arm: which being done, 
his maſter would marry him to one of the 
empreſs's damſels ; and that fine lady was to 
be heireſs to a large country on the main 
land, but not to any ifland or iſlands, for he 
Was 
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Was out of conceit with them. Poor Sancho 
| ſpoke all this ſo ſerzouſly, and, fo feelingly, 
ever and anon wiping his noſe and ſtroking, 
his beard, that now the curate and the barber , 
where more ſurprized than they were before, 
confi deripg-the prevalent influences of don 
Quixote Lolly upon that filly credulous fel- 
low. However, they did not think it worth 
their while to undeceive him yet, ſeeing this 
was only a harmleſs deluſion that might di- 
vert them a while; and therefore they ex- 
horted him to pray for his maſter's health 
and long life, ſeeing it was no impoſſible 
thing but that he might in time become an 
emperor as he ſaid, or at leaſt an archbiſhop, 
or ſomewhat elſe equivalent to it. | 

But pray, good Mr. Doctor, aſked gan- b 
cho, ſhould my maſter have no mind to be 
an emperor; and take a fancy to be an arch- 
biſhop, I would fain know what your arch- 
biſhops-errant are wont to give their ſquires? 
Why, anſwered the curate, they uſe to give 
them ſome parſonage, or ſine-cure, or ſome 
ſuch other benefice, or church living, which, 
with the profits of the altar, and other fees, . 
brings them in a handſome revenue. Ay, 
but, ſays Sancho, to put in for that, the 
ſquire muſt be a ſingle man, and know. hows, . 
to anſwer, and afhſt at maſs at leaſt; and, 
how ſhall I do then, ſeeing I have the ill, 
luck to be married? Nay, and beſides I do 
not ſo much as know. the firſt letter of my 
Chriſt-Croſs-Row. What will become of, 
me, ſhould it come into my maſter's head ay 

Make 
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make himſelf an archbiſhop, and not an em- 
ror, as it is the cuſtom of knights-errant ? 
o not let that trouble thee, friend Sancho, 
ſaid the barber, we will talk to him about it, 
and adviſe him, nay, urge hin to it as a 
point of conſcience to be an emperor, and 
not an archbiſhop, which will be better for 
him, by reaſon he has more courage than 
By my troth, I am of your mind, quoth 
Sancho, though he has ſuch a head-piece, 
that I dare fay he can turn himſelf to any 
thing: nevertheleſs, I mean to make it the 
burden of my prayers, that haven may di- 
rect him to that which is beſt for him,” 
and what may enable him to reward me 
moſt, You Freak like a wiſe man, and 
a good chriſtian, ſaid the curate : but all 
we have to do at preſent is to ſee how we 
ſhall get -your maſter to give over that ſe- 
vere unprofitable penance which he has un- 
dertaken ; and therefore let us go in to con- 
ſider about it, and alſo to eat our dinner, for 
I fancy it is _ by this time, Do you 
two go in if you pleaſe, ſaid Sancho, but as 
for me I had rather ſtay without ; and anon 
I will tell you why I do not care to go in a- 
doors : however, pray ſend me out a piece 
cf hot victuals to eat here, and ſome pro- 
vender for Rozinante. With that they went 
in, and ſoon after the barber brought him 
out ſome meat; and returning to the curate 
they conſulted how to compaſs their deſign. 


At laſt the latter luckily bethought him A 
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of an expedient that ſeemed moſt likely to 
take, as exactly fitting don Quixote's hu- 
mour; which was, that he ſhould diſguiſe 
himſelf in the habit of a damſel-errant, and 
the barber ſhould alter his dreſs as well as 
he could, ſo as to paſs for his ſquire or gen- 
tleman-uſher. In that equipage, added he, 
we will go to don Quixote, and feigning my- 
ſelf to be a diſtreſſed damſel, I will beg a 
boon of him, which he, as a valorous knight- 
errant, will not fail to promiſe me. By this 
means I will engage him to go with me to 
redreſs a very great injury done me by a falſe 
and diſcourteous knight, befeeching him not 
to defire to ſee my face, nor aſk me any thin 
about my circumſtances till he has reven 
me of that wicked knight. This bait. will 
take I dare engage, and by this ſtratagem we 
will decoy him back to his own houſe where 
we will try to cure him of his romantic 
frenzy. , + | 
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In what manner the curate and barber put their 
* deſign in execution ; with other things worthy 
to be recorded in this important hiſtory. $S 


. HE project of the curate was ſo well 
| liked by the barber, that they inſtant- 
ly put it into practice. They firſt borrow- 
ed of the hoſteſs a complete woman's ap- 
parel, leaving her a new caſſock of the cu- 
rate's in pawn ; and the barber made him- 
ſelf a long beard with a grizzled tail of an 
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ox in which the inn-keeper uſed to hang his 


. combs, The hoſteſs being deſirous to know 


what they intended to do with thoſe things, 
the curate gave her a ſhort account of don 
Quixote's diſtraction, and their deſign, 
-Whereupon the inn-keeper and his wife pre- 
ſently gueſſed this was their romatic knight, 
that made the precious balſam; and accord- 
ingly they told them the whole ſtory of don 
Quixote's lodging there, and of Sancho's 
being toſſed in a blanket. Which done, the 
hoſteſs readily fitted out the curate at ſuch a 
Tate, that it would have pleaſed any one 


to have ſeen him; for ſhe dreſſed him up in 


a cloth gown trimmed with borders of black 
velvet, the breadth of a ſpan, all pinked and 
Jagged ; and a pair of green velvet bodice, 
with fleeves of the ſame, and faced with 
white ſattin; which accoutrements probably 
had been in faſhion in old king Bamba's * 
days. The curate would not let her encum- 
ber his head with a woman's head-geer, but 
only clapped upon his crown a white quilt- 
ed cap which he uſed to wear on nights, 
and bound his forehead with one of his 
garters, that was of black taffety, mak- 
ing himſelf a kind of muflfer and vizard 
maſk with the other : then he half buried his 
head under his hat, pulling it down to 


An ancient Gothick king of Spain, concerning whom 
ſeveral fables are written z wherefore the Spaniards, to 
expreſs any thing exceeding old, ſay it was in being in his 
time; as in England we ſay a thing is as old as Paul's, and 
the like. 45 a 
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ſqueeze in his ears; and as the broad brim 
flapped down over his eyes, it ſeemed a kind 
of umbrella, This done he wrapped his 
cloak about him, and ſeated himſelf on his 
mule ſide-ways like a woman: then the bar- 
ber clapped on his ox- tail beard, half red and 
half grizzled, which hung from bis chin 
down to his waiſt; and having mounted his 
mule, they took leave of their hoſt and hoſteſa, 
as alſo of the good conditioned Maritornes, 
who vowed, though ſhe was a ſinner, to 
tumble her beads, and ſay a roſary to the 
good ſucceſs of ſo arduous and truly Chriſtian 
an undertaking.  _ N 
But ſcarce were they got out of the inn, 
when the curate began to be troubled with a 
ſcruple of conſcience about his putting on 
womens apparel, being apprehenſive of the 
indecency of the diſguiſe in a prieſt, though 
the goodneſs of his intention might well war- 
rant a diſpenſation from the ridineſs of deco- 
rum: therefore he deſired the barber to 
change dreſſes, for that in his habit of a ſquire 
he ſhould leſs prophane his own dignity and 

character, to which he ought to have a 


greater regard than to don Quixote; withal 


aſſuring the barber, that unleſs he conſented 
to this exchange, he was abſolutely reſolved 
to go no further, though it were to ſave don 

uixote's ſou} from hell. Sancho came up 
with them juſt upon their demur, and was 
ready to ſplit his ſides with laughing at the 
ſight of theſe ſtrange maſquera ders. In ſhort, 
the barber conſented to be the damſel, and to 
let the curate be the ſquire, Now while 

Vor. I, Cc they 
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they were thus changing ſexes, the cnrate- 


offered to tutor him how to behave himſelf 


in that female attire, ſo as to be able to 
wheedle don Quixote out of his penance: 


- but the barber deſired him not to trouble 


himſelf about that matter, aſſuring him, that 


he was well enough verſed in female affairs 
to be able to act a damſel without any di- 


rections: however, he ſaid he would not 
now ſtand fiddling and managing bis pins to 
prink himſelf up, feeing it would be time 
enough to do that when they came near don 
Quixote's hermitage; and therefore having 
folded up his cloaths, and the curate his. 
beard, they fpurred 'on, while their guide 
Sancho entertained them with a relation of 
the mad tattered gentleman whom they had 
met in the mountain; however, without 
mentioning a word of the portmanteau or the 

Id; for, as much a fool as he was, he 
— money, and knew how to keep it when 
he had it, and was wiſe enough to keep his 
own counſel. | , 1 

The next day they got to the place where 
Sancho had ftrewed the boughs to direct him 
to don Quixote; and therefore he adviſed 
them to put on their diſguiſes, if it were, as 
they told him, that their deſign was only to 
— his maſter leave that wretched kind of 
life in order to become an emperor. There- 


upon they charged him on his life not to 


take the leaſt notice who they were. As for 
Dulcinea's letter, if don Quixote aſked him 
about it, they ordered him to ſay he had de- 
livered it ;- but that by reaſon ſhe could _ 
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ther write nor read, ſhe had ſent him her an- 
ſwer by word of mouth; which was, That 
on pain of her indignation, he ſhould im- 
medidtely put an end to his ſevere penance, 
and repait to her This, they told 
Sancho, together with what they themſelves 
deſigned to ſay, was the only way to oblige 


his maſter to leave the deſert, that he might 


proſecute his deſign of making himſelf an 
emperor; aſſuring him they would take care 
he ſhould not entertain the leaſt thought of 
an archbiſhoprick. _ 8 132 (4 
Sancho liſtened with great attention to all 
theſe inſtructions, and treaſured them up in 
his mind, giving the curate and the barber a 
world of thanks for their good intention of 


adviſing his maſter to become an emperor, 


and not an archbi for, as he ſaid, he 
imagined in his ſimple judgement, that an 
emperor-errant was ten times better than an 
archbiſhop-errant, and could reward his 
ſquire a great deal better. 2 by; 

He likewiſe added, that he thought it 
would be proper for him to go to his maſter 
ſomewhat before them, and give him an ac- 
count of his lady's kind anſwer; for, per- 
Haps, that alone would be fufficient to fetch 
him out of that place, without putting them 
to any further trouble. They liked this pro- 
. very well, and therefore agreed to let 
him go, and wait there till he came back to 
give them an account of his ſucceſs. With 
Sancho rode away, and ſtruck into the 
clefts of the rock, in order to find out his 
HMO A ee 2 maſter 
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maſter, leaving the curate and the barber by 


the fide of a brook, where the neighbouring 
- hills, and ſome trees that grew along its 


banks, combined to make a cool and pleaſant 
ſhade. ' There they ſheltered themſelves from 


tze ſcorching! beams of the ſun, that com. 


monly ſhines intolerably hot in thoſe parts, 


| being about the middle of Auguſt, and not 
three o'clock in the afternoon. While they 


quietly refreſhed themſelves in that delight- 


ful place, where they agreed tu ſtay till S2n- 


cho's return, they heard a voice, which 
though unattended with any inſtrument, ra- 
viſhed their ears with its melodious ſound: 


and what inereaſed their ſurprize, and their 
admiration, was to hear ſuch artful notes, 
and ſuch delicate muſick, in ſo unfrequent- 
ed and wild a place, where ſcarce any ruſtics 
ever ſtraggled, much leſs ſuch ſkilful ſong- 
ſters as the perſon whom they heard un- 


queſtionably was; for though the poets are 
pleaſed to fill the fields and woods with 


-ſwains and ſhepherdeſſes, that ſing with all 
the ſweetneſs and delicacy imaginable, yet 
it is well enough known that thoſe gentle- 
men deal more in fiction than in truth, and 
love to embelliſh the deſcriptions they make 


with -things that have no exiſtence: but in 
their own * Nor could our two liſten- 


ing travellers think it the voice of a peaſant. 
when they began to diſtinguiſh the words of 
the ſong, for they ſeemed to reliſh more of 
a courtly ſtyle than a rural compoſition. 


3% 5113 2g. 11919 
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Theſe were the verſes. 
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„„ tor dats. 

1 
me languiſn and com- 


| O *tis diſdain ! 
What yet — fiercely tortures me? 


is , 
How have I ney E Toft ? 
By abſence croft. 
Then hopes — there's no relief; 
| I fink beneath oppreſſing grief; 
Nor can a wretch, without deſpair, 
Scorn jealouſy, and abſence bear, 


II. 


What! in my breaſt this anguiſh drove? 
Intruding love. 
Who cou'd dach mighty ills create ? 
Blind fortune's hate. 
What wy pow'rs my fate approve ? 
The powers above. 
Then let me bear, and ceaſe to moan; 
"Tis glorious thus to be undone: 
When theſe invade, who dares oppoſe ? 
Heaven, loves and fortune are my foes. 


IN. 1 


Where ſhall I find a ſpeedy cure | ? 
Death is ſure. 
No milder means to ſet me ſree? 
Inconſtancy. 
Can noth'ng elle my pains aſſwage? 
| Diſtracting rage. 
Cc 3 What 
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What die or change? Lucinda loſe; 

O let me rather madneſs'choofe | 

But judge, ye gods, what we endure 
+ When Tock or madneſs are a cure! 


The time, the hour, the folitude of the 
place, the voice and pleaſing manner with 
which the unſeen muſician ſung, ſo filled the 
hearers minds with admiration and delight, 
that they were all attention ; and when the 
voice was ſilent, they continued ſo too a 
pretty while, watching with liſtening ears to 
catch the expected ſounds, expreſſing their 
ſatisfaction beſt by that dumb applauſe. At 
OR the perſon would ſing no 
more, they reſolved to find out the charming 
ſongſter ; but as they were going ſo to do, 
they heard the wiſhed for voice begin another 
air, which fixed them where they ſtood till 


it bad ſung the following ſonnet. 


A: e N r. 
Sacred friendſhip, heaven's delight, 
W hich tir'd with man's unequal mind, 


Took to thy native ſkies thy flight, 
* - While ſcarce thy ſhadow's left behind! 


From thee, diffuſive good below, 
2 Peace and her train of joys we trace; 
| But falſhood with difſembl'd ſhow 

Too oft uſurps thy ſacred. face. 


Bleſs's 
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Bleſs'd Genius, then reſume, thy ſeat! 
Deſtroy ĩmpoſture ang deceit. 
Which in thy dreſs confound the, ball! 
Harmonious peace and.truth;renew,,-,  -/-- 
Shew the falſe. friendſhip from the truc 
Or nature, muſt to Chaos fall. 2 


This ſonnet concluded with a deep ſigh, 
and ſuch doleful throbs, that the curate. and 
the barber now out of pity, as well as curio- 
ſity before, reſolved inſtantly to find out 
who this mournful ſongſter was. They had 
not gone far, when by the ſide of a rock 
they diſcovered a man whoſe ſhape and aſ—- 
0 anſwered exactly to the deſcription 
Sancho had given them of Cardenio. They 
obſerved he — ſhort as ſoon as he ſpied 
them, yet without any ſigns of fear, only 
he hung down his head like one abandoned 
to ſorrow, never ſo much as lifting up his 
eyes to mind what they did. The curate, 
who was a good and well-ſpoken man, pre- 
ſently gueſſing him to be the ſame of whom 
Sancho had given them an account, went 
towards him, and addrefling himſelf to him 
with great civility and Een, earneſtly 
intreated him to forſake this deſert, and a 
courſe of life ſo wretched and forlorn, which 
endangered his title to a better, and from a 
wilful miſery might make him fall into greater 

and everlaſting woes, 
Cardenio was then free from the diſtrac- 
tion that ſo often diſturbed his ſenſes ; yet 
ſeeing two perſons in a garb wholly Ann 
- Irom 
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from that of | thoſe few ruſtics who frequent. 
ed thoſe deſerts, and hearing them talk as if 
they were no ſtrangets to his concerns,” he 
was ſomewhat ſurprized at firſt; however, 
having looked upon them eatneſtiy for ſome 
time, Gentlemen, ſaid he, whoever ye be, 
I find heaven pitying my misfortunes has 


brought ye to theſe fo regions to re- 


_ trieve me from this frightful retirement, and 
recover me to the ſociety of men: but be- 
cauſe you do net know how unhappy a fate 
attends me, and that I never am from 
one affliction but to fall into a greater, you 
perhaps take me for a man naturally en- 
dowed with a very ſmall ſtock of fenfe, and 
what is worſe, for one of thoſe wretches 
who are alt er deprived of reaſon. And 
Indeed I cannot blame any one that enter- 
tains ſuch thoughts of me; for even I myſelf 
am convinced, that the bare remembrance of 
my diſaſter often diſtracts me to that degree, 
that loſing all ſenfe of reaſon and knowledge, 
J unman myfelf for the time, and launch 
into thoſe extravagancies which nothing but 
height of frenzy and madneſs would commit 
and I am the more ſenſible of my being 
troubled with this diſtemper, when people 
tell me what I have done during the violence 
of that terrible accident, and give me too 
certain proofs of it. And after all, I can 
alledge no other excuſe but the cauſe of my 
-misfortune, which occaſioned that frantic 
rage, and therefore tel} the ſtory of my hard 
fate to as many as have the patience to hear 
= it; 
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it; for inen of ſenſe perceiving the cauſe will 
not wonder at the effects; and though. they 
can give me no»relief,. yet at leaft they will 
ceaſe to condemn me; for a bare relation of 
my wrongs muſt needs make them looſe their 
reſentments of the effects of my diſorder into 
a compaſſion of my miſerable fate. There- 
fore, gentlemen, if you come here with that 
deſign, I beg that before you give yourſelves 
the trouble of reproving or adviſing me, you 
will be pleaſed to attend to the relation of 
my calamities; for perhaps when you have 
heard it, you will think them paſt redreſs, and 
ſo will ſave yourſelves the labour you would 
take. The curate and the barber, who de- 
ſired nothing more than to hear the ſtory from 
his own mouth, were extremely glad of his 
proffer; and having aſſured him they had 
no deſign to aggravate his miſeries with pre- 
tending to remedy them, nor would they 
croſs his inclinations in the leaſt, they in- 
treated him to begin his relation. | 
The unfortunate: Cardenio then began his 
ſtory, and went on with the firſt part of it, 
almoſt in the fame words, as. far as he related 
it to don Quixote and the goat-herd, when the 
knight, out of ſuperſtitious niceneſs to ob- 
ſerve the decotum of chivalry, gave an inter- 
ruption to the relation, by quarrelling about 
maſter Elizabat, as we have already. ſaid. 
Then he went on with that paſſage concern- 
ing the letter ſent him by — which 
don Ferdinand had unluckily found, hap- 
pening to be by, to open the 00 
1:13 | 
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de Gaul firft, when Lucinda ſent it back to 
Ca denio with that letter in it between the. 
leaves; which Cardenio told them was as 
follows: ier! 0 + Co7f * 4 108 BRI) | 
och Lucinpa to CARDRNI0. 
1 Diſcover in you every day ſo much merit, 
that I am obliged, or rather forced, to 
eſteem you more and more. If you think 
this acknowledgment to your advantage, make 
that uſe of it which is moſt conſiſtent with 
-your honour and mine; I have a father that 
— you, and is too kind a nt ever to 
obſtruct my deſigns, when he ſhall be ſatisfied 
with their being juſt and honourable : fo 
that it is now your part to ſhew you love me, 
as you pretend, and I believe.” 


This letter, continued Cardenio, made me 
reſolve ance more to demand Lucinda of her 
father in marriage, and was the ſame that 
increaſed don Ferdinand*s eſteem for her, by 
that diſcovery of her ſenſe and diſcretion, 
which ſo inflamed his ſoul, that from that 
moment he ſecretly refolved to deſtroy my 
hopes before I could be ſo happy as to crown 
them with ſucceſs, I told that perfidious 
friend what Lucinda's father had adviſed me 
to do, when I had raſhly aſked her for my 
wife before, and that I durſt not now impart 
this to my father leſt he ſhould not readily 
confent I ſhould marry yet. Not but that he 
knew, that her quality, beauty, and virtue, 
were {uificient' to make her an ornament to 
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the nobleſt houſe in Spain, but becauſe I was 
apprehenſive he would not let me marry till 
he ſaw what the duke would do for me. Don 
Ferdinand, with a pretended officiouſneſs, 
proffered me to ſpeak to my father, and per- 
ſuade him to treat with Lucinda's. Un- 
rateful man ! deceitful friend ! ambitious 
Marius! cruel'Catiline ! wicked Sylla ! per- 
fidious Galalon |! faithleſs Vellido ! malicious 
ulian * }' treacherous, covetous Judas 
Thou all thoſe fatal hated men in one, falſe 
Ferdinand ! What wrongs had that fond con-/ 
fiding wretch done thee, who thus to thee 
unboſomed all his cares, all the delights, and: 
ſeerets of his'ſou! ? What injury did J ever 
utter, or advice did I ever give, which were 
not all directed to advance thy honour' and: 
roſit? But oh ! I rave, unhappy wretch !. 
I ſhould rather accuſethe cruelty of my ſtars, 
whoſe fatal influence pours miſchiefs on me, 
which no earthly force can reſiſt, or human 
art prevent. ho would have thought that 
don Ferdinand, whoſe quality and merit en- 
titled him to the lawful poſſeſſion of beauties 
of the higheſt rank, and whom I had engaged . 
by a thoufand endearing marks of friendſhip 
and ſervices, ſhould forfeit thus his honour 
and his truth, and-lay ſuch a treacherous de- 
ſign to deprive'me of all the happineſs of my 


julian. Count Julian brought the Moors into Spain, 
becauſe king Rodrigo had raviſhed his daughter. Galalon 
and Vellido are explained el ſew here. Marius, Catiline, &c, 
are well known, | | 4 
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life? But I muſt leave expoſtulating, to end 
my ſtory... The trajtor Ferdinand thinking 
his project impracticable, while I ſtaid near 
Lucinda, bargained for ſix fine horſes the 
ſame day he promiſed to ſpeak to my father, 
and preſently deſired me to ride away to his 
brother for money to pay for them. Alas! 
I- was ſo far from ſuſpecting his treachery, 
that I was glad bf doing him a piece of ſer- 
vice. Accordingly: I went that very evening 
to take-my leave of Lucinda, and to tell her 
what don Ferdinand had promiſed to do. She 
bid me return with all the haſte of an expect- 
ing lover, not doubting but our lawful wiſhes 
might be crowned: as ſoon. as my father had 
fpoke for me to be ber's. When ſhe had 
ſaid this, I marked her trickling tears, and a 
ſudden grief ſo obſtructed her ſpeech, that 
though ſhe ſeemed to ſtrive to tell me ſome- 
thing more, ſhe could not give it utterance. 
This unuſual ſcene; of forrow ſtrangely 
amazed and moved me; yet becauſe I would 
not murder; hope, I choſe to attribute this to 
the tenderneſs of her affection, and unwil- 
lingneſs to part with me. In ſhort, away J 
went, buried in deep melancholy, and full of 
fears and imaginations, for Which I could 

ive no manner of reaſon. I delivered don 
Ferdinand's letter to his brother, who re- 
ceived me with all the kindneſs imaginable, 
but did not diſpatch me as I expected. For, 
to my ſorrow, he enjoĩned me to tarry a 
Whole week, and to take care the duke might 
not ſee me, his brother having ſent for money 
28 unknown 
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unknown to his father: but this was only a 
device of falſe Ferdinand's ; for his brother 
did not want money, and might have diſ- 
patched me immediately, had he not been 
privately deſired to delay my return. 
This was ſo diſpleaſing an injunction, that 
I was ready to come away without the mo- 
ney, not being able to live ſo long abſent 
from my Lucinda, principally conſidering in 
what condition I had left her. Yet at laſt I 
forced myſelf to ſtay, and my reſpect for my 
friend prevailed over my impatience : but be 
fore four tedious days were expired, a meſ- 
ſenger brought me a letter, which I preſently | 
knew to be Lucinda's hand. I opened it 
with trembling hands, and an aching heart, 
jaſtly imagining it was no ordinary concern 
that could urge her to ſend thither to me : 
and before I read it, I aſked the meſſenger 
who had given it him ? He anſwered me, 
That going by accidentally in the ſtreet 
about noon in our town, a very handſome 
lady, all in tears, had called him to her win- 
dow, and with great precipitation, Friend, 
ſaid ſhe, if you be a chriſtian, as you ſeem 
to be, for heaven's ſake take this letter, and 
deliver it with all ſpeed into the perſon's own 
hand to whom it is directed : I affure you in 
this you will do a very good action; and that 
ou may not want means to do it, take what 
is wrapped up in this; and faying fo, ſne 
threw me a handkerchief, wherein I found 
a hundred reals, this gold ring which you ſee, 
and the letter which I now brought you : 
Vol. I, * which 
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Which done, I having made her ſigns to let 
her know I would do as the deſired, without 
Jo much as ſtaying for an anſwer, ſhe went 

from the grate. This reward, but much 


more that beautiful lady's tears, and earneſt 
. Prayers, made me poſt away to you that very 
minute; and ſo in ſixteen hours I have tra- 
velled eighteen long leagues.” While the 
meſſenger ſpoke, I was ſeized with the moſt 
melancholy apprehenſions of ſome fatal news; 
and ſuch a trembling ſhook my limbs, that I 
could fcarce ſupport my fainting body, How- 
ever, taking courage, at laſt I read. the let- 
ter; the contents of which were theſe. 


* FYON Ferdinand, according to his 
promiſe, has deſired your father to 
ſpeak to mine; but he has done that for him- 
ſelf Which you had engaged him to do for 
you : for he has demanded me for his wiſe; 
and my father, allured by the advantages 
Which he expects from ſuch an alliance, has 
ſo far conſented, that in two days hence the 
marriage is to be perſormed, and with ſuch 
privacy, that enly heaven and ſome of the 
family are to be witneſſes. Judge of the 
affliction of my foul by that concern which J 
gueſs fills your own.; and therefore haſte to 
me, my dear Cardenio. The iſſue of this 
bufineſs will ſhew how much I love you: 
and grant, propitious heaven, this may reach 
your hands before mine is in. danger of be- 
ing joined with his who keeps his promiſes 

4 ill. | 
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I had no ſooner read the letter, added Car- 
_ denio, but away I flew, without waiting for 


don Ferdinand's treachery, and that he had 
only ſent me to his brother to take the advan 
tage of my abſence. Revenge, love, and im- 
patience pave me wings, ſo that I got home 
privately the next day, juſt when it grew 
dufkiſh, in good time to (peak with Lucinda 
and leaving my mule at the honeſt man's 
houſe who brought me the letter, I wont to 
wait upon my miſtreſs, whom I luckily found 
at the * — the only witneſs of our loves. 
She preſently knew me, and J her, but ſhe 
did not welcome me as I expected, nor did [ 
find her in ſuch a dreſs as I thought ſuitable 
to our circumitances, But what man has 
_ aſſurance enough but to pretend to know 
thoroughly the riddle of a woman's mind, 
and who could ever hope to fix her mutable 
nature? Cardenio, ſaid Lucinda to me, my 

wedding-cloaths are on, and the perfidious 
Ferdinand, with my covetous father, and the 
reſt, ſtay for me in the hall, to perform the 
marriage rites; but they ſhall ſooner be wit- 
neſſes of my death than of my nuptials, Be 

not troubled, my dear Cardenio; but rather 
ſtrive to be preſent at that ſacrifice, I pro- 
mife thee, if entreaties and words cannot 

prevent it, I have a dagger that ſhall do me 


A la rem, at the iton grate, Ta Spain the lovers 
make their courtſhip at a low. window that has a grate be- 
fore it, having ſeldom admitſioo into the houſe till the pa- 
rents on both ſides have agree a. „ 
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my diſpatch ; for then I too plainly diſcovered 
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Juſtice; and my death at leaſt ſhall pive 
thee undeniable aſſurances of my love and fi- 
delity. Do, madam, cried I to her with pre- 
Cipitation, and ſo diſordered that I did not 
know what I ſaid, let your actions verify 
ur words: let us leave nothing unattempt- 

ed, that may ſerve our common intereſts ; and 
J afſure you, if my ſword does not defend 
them well, I will turn it upon my own 
breaſt rather than out-live my diſappoint- 
ment. I cannot tell whether 8 heard 
me, for ſhe was called away in great haſte, 
the bridegroom impatiently expecting her. 
My ſpirit forſook me when ſhe left me, and 
my ſorrows and confuſion cannot be expreſſed. 
Methought I ſaw the ſun ſet for ever; and 
my eyes and my ſenſes partaking of my diſ- 
traction, I could not ſo much as ſpy the door 
to go into the houſe, and ſeemed rooted to 
the place where I ſtood, But at laſt, the 
conſideration of my love having rouſed me 
out of this ſtupifying aſtoniſhment, I got 
into the houſe withous being diſcovered, eve- 
xy thing being there in a hurry ; and going 
into the hall, J hid myſelf behind the hang- 
ings, where two pieces of tapeſtry met, and 
gave me liberty to ſee, without being ſeen. 
Who can deſcribe the various thoughts, the 
doubts, the fears, the anguiſh that perplexed 
and toſſed my ſoul while I ſtood waiting 
there | Don Ferdinand entered the hall, not 
like a bridegroom, but in his uſual habit, 
with only a couſin-german of Lucinda's, the 

| reſt were the people of the houſe ; ſome wwe 
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after came Lucinda herſelf, with her mo- 
ther, and two waiting- women. I perceived 
the was as richly dreſſed as was conſiſtent 
with her quality, and the ſolemnity of thecere- 
mony ; but the diſtraction that poſſeſſed me 
lent me no time to note patticularly the appa- 
rel ſhe had on: I only marked the colours, 
that were carnation and white, and the 
ſplendor of the jewels that enriched her drefs 
in — . * but nothing equalled the 
luſtre of Her beauty that adorned her perſon 
much more than all' thoſe ornaments. Oh 
memory ! thou fatal enemy of my eaſe, why 
doſt thou now ſo faithfully \ repreſent to the 
eyes of my mind Lucinda's incomparable 
Charms? Why doſt thou not rather ſhew me 
what ſhe did then,. that, moved by ſo pro- 
voking a wrong, I may endeavour to reven 
it, or at leaſt to die. Forgive me theſe tedi- 
ous digrefſions, gentlemen ! Alas my woes 
are not ſuch as can or ought to be related 
with brevity; for to me every circumſtance 
ſeems worthy to be enlarged upon. 

' The curate affured Cardenio, that they 
attended every word with a mournful plea- 
ſure that made them "ag of hearing the 
leaft paſſage. With that Cardenio went on. 
All parties being met, ſaid he, the prieſt 
entered, and taking the young couple by the 
hands, he aſked Lucinda whether ſhe were 
willing to take don Ferdinand for her wed= 
ded hufband? With that, I thruſt out m 
head from between the two pieces of tapeſ- 
try, liftening with anxious heart-to hear her 
he | D d 3 anſwer, 
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anſwer, - upon which depended my life and 
happineſs. Dull, heartleſs wretch that 1 
was | why did I not then ſhew myſelf ? 
Why did not I call to her aloud ? Conſider 
what thou doſt, Lucinda, thou art mine, 
and canſt not be another man's: nor canſt 
thou ſpeak now the fatal Yes, without in- 
juring heaven, thyſelf, and me, and murder- 
ing thy Cardenio! And thou perfidious Ferdi- 
nand, who dareſt to violate all rights, both 
human and divine, to rob me of my treaſure ; 
canſt thou hope to deprive me of the comfort 
of my life with impunity ? Or thinkeſt thou 
that any conſideration can ſtifle my reſent- 
ments, when my honour and my love lie at 
ſtake ? Fool that I am ! now that it is too 
late, and danger is far diſtant, I ſay what I 
ſhould have done, and not what I did then: 
after I have ſuffered the treaſure of my ſoul to 
be ſtolen, I exclaim againſt the thief whom I 
might have puniſhed for the baſe attempt, 
had I had but ſo much reſolution to revenge, 
as I have now to complain. Then let me 
rather accuſe my faint heart that durſt not do 
me right, and let me die here Hike a wretch, 
void both of ſenſe and honour, the outcaſt of 
fociety and nature. The prieſt ſtood waiting 
for Lucinda's anſwer a good while before ſhe 
gave it; and all that time I expected ſhe 
would have pulled out her dagger, or un- 
looſed her tongue to plead her former engage- 
ment to me. But, alas ! to my —_— i 
appointment, I heard her at laſt, with a fee- 


ble voice, pronounce the fatal Ves; and 2 
| : 5 don 
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don Ferdinand ſaying the ſame, and giving 
her the ring, the ſacred knot was tied which 
death alone can diſſolve. Then did the faith- 
leſs bridegroom advance toembrace his bride; 
but ſhe laying her hand upon her heart, in 
that very moment ſwooned away in her mo- 
ther's arms, Oh what confuſion ſeized me, 
what pangs, what torments racked me, ſee- 
ing the falſhood of Lucinda's promiſes, all my 
hopes ſhipwrecked, and the only thing that 
made me wiſh to live, for ever raviſhed from 
me! Confounded, and deſpairing, I looked 
upon myſelf as abandoned by heaven to the 
cruelty of my deſtiny; and the violence of 
my griefs ſtifling my ſighs, and denying a 
paſlage to my tears, I felt myſelf transfixed 
with killing anguiſh, and burning with jea- 
lous rage and vengeance? In the mean time 
the whole company was troubled at Lucinda's 
ſwooning; and as her mother unclaſped her 

wn befare to give her air, a folded paper 
was found in her boſom, which don Ferdi- 
nand immediately ſnatched ; then ſtepping a 
little aſide, he opened it and read it by the 
light of one of the tapers : and as ſoon as he 
had done, heas it were let himſelf fall upon 
a Chair, and there he ſate with his hand upon 
the ſide of his face, with all the ſigns of me- 
lancholy and diſcontent, as unmindful of his 
bride as if he had been inſenſible of her acci- 
dent. For my own part, ſeeing all the houſe 
thus in an uproar, 'I refolved to leave the 
hated place, without caring whether I were 
| ſeen or not, and in caſe I were ſeen, I re- 


ſolved 
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folved to act ſuch a deſperate part in puniſh 
ing the traitor Ferdinand, that the world 
ſhould at once be informed of his perfidiouſ- 
neſs, and the ſeverity of my juſt reſentment : 
but my deſtiny, that preſerved me for greater 


woes (if greater can be) allowed me then the 


uſe of that ſmall remainder of my ſenſes, 
which afterwards quite forſook me; ſo that 
left the houſe without revenging myſelf 
on my enemies, whom I could eaſily have 
'facrificed to my rage in this unexpected diſ- 
order; and I choſe to inflict upon myſelf, 
for my credulity, the puniſhment which their 
infidelity deſerved. I went to the mefien- 
ger's houſe where I had left my mule, and, 
without ſo much as bidding him adieu, I 
mounted and left the town like another Lot, 
without turning to give it a parting look ; 
and as I rode along the fields, darkneſs and 
ſilence round me, I vented my paſſion in ex- 
ecrations againſt the treacherous Ferdinand, 
and in as loud complaints of Lucinda's breach 
of vows and ingratitude. I called her cruel, 
ungrateful, falſe, but above all, covetous 
and ſordid, {ſince the wealth of my enemy 
was what had induced her to forego: her vows 
to me: but then again, ſaid I to myſelf, it 
is no ſtrange thing for a young lady, that 
was ſo ſtrictly educated, to yield herfelf up 
to the guidance of her father and mother 
who had provided her a huſband of that 
quality and fortune, But yet with truth 
and juſtice ſne might have pleaded that ſhe 
was mine before, In fine, I concluded that 
bv | | ambition 
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ambition had got the better of her love, and 
made her forget her promiſes to Cardenio. 
Thus abandoning myſelf to theſe tempeſ-- 
tuous thoughts, I rode on all that night, 
and about break of day I ſtruck into one of 
the paſſes that leads into theſe mountains; 
where I wandered for three days together 
without keeping any road, till at laſt com- 
ing to a certain valley that lies ſomewhere 
hereabouts, I met ſome ſhepherds, of whom 
I enquired the way to the moſt craggy and 
inacceſſible part of theſe rocks. They di- 
rected me, and I made all the haſte I could 
to get thither, reſolved to linger out my 
hated life far from the converſe of falſe un- 
grateful mankind, When I came among 
theſe deſerts, my mule, through wearineis 
and hunger, or rather to get rid of ſo uſeleſs 
a load as I was, fell down dead, and I my- 
ſelf was fo weak, fo tired and dejected, be- 
ing almoſt famiſhed, and withal deftitute and 
careleſs of relief, that I ſoon laid myſelf 
down, or rather fainted on the ground, 
where I lay a conſiderable while, I do. not 
know how long, extended like a corpſe, 
When I came to myſelf again, I got up,: 

and could not perceive J had any appetite to 
eat : I found ſome goat-herds by me, who, I 
ſuppoſe, had given me ſome ſuſtenance, 

though I was not ſenſible of their relief: for 

they told me in what a wretched condition 
they found me, ſtaring, and talking ſo 
ſtrangely, that they judged I had quite loſt. 
my ſenſes, I have indeed ſince that had but: 
| tag 
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tdo much cauſe to thinkthat my reaſon ſome 

times leaves me, and that I commit thofe 
extravagancies which are only the effects of 
ſenſeleſs rage and frenzy; tearing my cloaths, 
ing through theſe deſerts, filling the air 
with curſes and lanmentations, and idly re- 
peating a thoufand times Lucinda's name; 
all my wiſhes at that time being to breathe 
out my ſoul with the dear word upon my lips; 
and when I. come to myſelf, I an commonly 
ſo weak, and fo weary, that I am ſcarceable 
to ſtir. As for my place of abode, it is 
uſually ſome hollow cork-tree, into which I 
creep at night ; and there ſome few goat- 
herds, whofe cattle browſe on the neighbour- 
ing mountains, out of pity and chriſtian 
charity, ſometimes leave ſone victuals for the 
ſupport of my miſerable life : for, -even when 
my reaſon is abſent, nature performs its ani- 
mal functions, and inſtinct guides me to fa- 
tisfy it. Sometimes theſe good people meet 
me m my lucid intervals,. and chide me for 
taking that from them by force and ſurprize, 
which they are always ſo ready to give me 
withngly ; for which violence I can make no 
other excuſe, but the extremity of my di- 
ſtraction. Thus muſt I drag a miſerable 
being till heaven, pitying my afflictions, will 
either put a period to my life, or blot out of 
my memory perjured Lucinda's beauty and 
ingratitude, and Ferdinand's perfidiouſneſs. 
Could I but be fo happy before I die, I might 
then hope to be able, in time, to compoſe 
my frantic thoughts: but if I muſt * 
C 6 | Or 
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of ſuch a favour, I have no other way but to 5 


recommend my ſoul to heaven's mercy ; far 


I am not able to extricate my body or my 
mind out of that miſery in which I have un- 
happily plunged myſelf. 

Thus, . gentlemen, I have given you a 
faithful account of my misfortunes. Judge 


now whether it was poſſible I ſhould relate 


them with leſs concern. And pray do not 


loſe time to 'preſcribe remedies to a patient 
who will make uſe of none : I will, and can 


have no health without Lucinda; ſince ſhe. 


forſakes me, I muſt die: ſhe has convinced 
me by her infidelity that ſhe defires my ruin; 
and by my unparelled ſufferings to the laſt, 
I will ſtrive to convince her I deſerved a 
better fate. Let me then ſuffer on, and ma 
I be the only unhappy creature whom deſpair 
could not relieve, while the impoſſibility of 
receiving comfort brings cure to ſo many 
other wretches |! | 
Here Cardenio made an end of his mourn- 
ful ſtory ; and juſt as the curate was prepar- 
ing to give him ſome conſolation, he was 
prevented by the doleful accents of another 


complaint that engaged them to new atten- 


tion. But the account of that adventure is 


reſerved for the fourth book of this hiſtory; 


for our wiſe and judicious hiſtorian, Cid Ha- 


met Benengeli, puts here a period to the 


third. 
The End of the firſt VOLUME. 


